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NEAT  and  precise  in  his  habits,  Melian  Stokes 
had  never  been  any  trouble  to  anyone,  not 
even  to  himself.  In  his  twenties  he  had  achieved 
that  obscure  but  illustrious  fame  which  is  given  to 
mathematicians  and  men  of  science,  who,  using  a 
language  understood  by  very  few,  find  those  few 
wherever  there  are  universities.  Such  famous 
men  are  always  better  known  in  other  countries 
than  in  their  own,  and  distinguished  foreigners  in 
London  drawing-rooms  had  often  been  astonished 
to  find  blank  looks  when  they  mentioned  Stokes. 

"  Yes.   In  Spain  we  say  Stokes  as  we  say  Darwin.' ' 

"  Really !     What  has  he  done  ?     Is  he  alive  ?  " 

"  But  yes.     Is  he  not  at  Cambridge  ?  " 

"What  has  he  done?" 

"  Something  with  the  spectrum." 

"Ah!     The  spectrum!" 

There  were  people,  who  did  not  know  him,  who 
referred  to  Melian  as  "  Spectrum  Stokes."  His 
few  friends  and  most  of  his  acquaintances  called 
him  Melian,  because  there  were  other  Stokeses, 
and  because  it  was  pleasant  to  be  familar  with  a 
famous  man,  even  though  that  famous  man  was 
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indifferent  to  his  fame.     In  fact,  Melian  hated  it, 
and  he  loathed  the  spectrum  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  that   surprising   side   of  his   nature   which   he 
dreaded,   ignored   as  far  as   possible  and   rigidly 
kept  concealed  from   others.     The   spectrum   had 
absorbed  twelve  years    of   his  life  without  giving 
him  the  result  he  desired,  though  it  had  given  him 
others    which    had    astonished    his    colleagues    in 
Germany,  America,  France,  Italy  and  Siam.     He 
was    not,  like  Newton,  one  who  picks  up  a  few 
pebbles  on  the  shore ;    he  was  looking  for  a  par- 
ticular pebble  which  he  felt  certain  ought  to  be 
there,  and  so  far  he  had  not  found  it,  though  every 
year  of  cloistered  agonizing   work   only  added  to 
his  certainty  ;  at  the  same  time  to  his  exhaustion, 
to  the  feeling  that  he  had  already  lived  through 
several  lifetimes,  and  to  the  distressing  sense  of 
being,  through  greater  knowledge  and  the  almost 
maddeningly    increased    swiftness    of    his    logical 
powers,    separated   from   his  fellows.     It   was   all 
very  well  for  people  to  be  proud  of  him,  but  did 
they  like  him  ?     On  the  whole  they  did  not.      He 
was     too    disconcerting.     He    was    as    abrupt    in 
upsetting  a  discussion  as  his  curiously  blunt,  square 
fingers,  which  he  always  held  close  together  as  he 
gesticulated.     Oddly     inhuman     those     gestures  : 
they  might  have  been  made  by  an  isosceles  triangle, 
and  people  dreaded  them,  for,  when  they  began, 
then    was    an    end    of   sentiment   or    rhetoric    or 
playing  up  to  the  last  complimentary  thing  that 
had  been  said  about  them. 
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When  undergraduates  breakfasted  with  Melian 
they  used  to  stagger  away  exhausted,  though  he 
never,  except  with  a  favoured  pupil,  touched  on 
his  own  subject.  But  he  treated  everything  as 
though  it  were  his  own  subject ;  as  though  every- 
thing were  susceptible  to  the  intellectual  passion 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  own  employment 
until  he  was  concentrated  into  a  bundle  of  white- 
hot  nerves.  He  had  read  everything  that  could 
be  read  with  intelligence  and,  if  he  were  capable 
of  recreation,  found  it  in  the  study  of  history, 
which,  with  him,  was  only  another  name  for  uni- 
versal knowledge :  Kulturgeschichte.  Deploring 
the  lack  of  precision  of  the  English  language,  he 
never  hesitated  in  any  company  to  use  German, 
or  French,  or  Italian,  or  Hindu,  or  Chinese. 
People  laughed  when  he  did  that,  because  he  had 
a  reputation  for  wit,  which  he  deplored.  His  jokes 
were  only  statements  of  the  obvious  five  or  ten 
seconds  before  others  were  capable  of  perceiving  it. 

He  was  the  last  man  in  whom  a  worldly  eye 
would  have  seen  a  hero  of  romance,  but  then  a 
worldly  eye  sees  nothing  of  the  force  and  the 
courage  that  go  to  the  making  of  any  concentrated 
effort,  for  a  worldly  eye  sees  only  financial  and 
social  results  and  is  always  mistaken.  It  is  unlikely, 
indeed,  that  when  this  story  is  told,  those  who 
have  that  kind  of  eye  will  see  more  in  it  than  the 
fact  that  one  more  weakling  has  fallen  out  of  the 
race  and  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

Melian    did   not    care   what    he    had    made    of 
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himself.  He  had  done  what  he  had  to  do  and  was 
sure  that  everyone  concerned  was  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  it  satisfied  most  profoundly  something 
in  his  blood  that  once  again  a  Stokes  had  done 
the  wrong  thing.  There  had  been  Stokeses  who 
had  gone  over  to  Cromwell,  Stokeses  who  had 
known  Godwin,  one  in  the  Oxford  movement,  one 
a  Gladstonian,  and  one,  a  Unitarian,  who  had  shaken 
hands  with  Bradlaugh  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
but  for  all  that,  they  retained  their  position — they 
were  too  wealthy  to  lose  it,  and  they  produced 
neither  rakes  nor  spendthrifts — and,  whatever 
their  activities,  they  were  distinguished  for  efficiency 
and  sometimes  for  that  disinterested  passion  which 
made  Melian  so  early  and  so  continuously  a  man  of 
mark.  More  than  that,  in  spite  of  the  strength 
of  their  individuality,  they  held  together,  and 
collectively,  through  all  the  cabinet  ministers, 
bishops,  judges,  masters  of  colleges  and  am- 
bassadors they  produced,  they  knew  probably 
more  of  the  real  history  of  England  than  any  other 
family,  for  they  maintained  their  influence  as 
well  by  intelligence  as  by  position.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  distressed  at  Melian,  the  only  man  of 
actual  genius  they  had  produced,  finding  his 
metier  in  so  unintelligible  and  uninfluential  a 
pursuit  as  the  higher  mathematics.  However, 
they  always  enjoyed  visiting  him  in  his  rooms  in 
Neville's  Court ;  and  they  enjoyed,  too,  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  every  Sunday  to  his  aunt,  Lady 
Rusholme,  which  she  declared  to  be  better  written 
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than  anything  in  English  prose  since  the  eighteenth 
century. 

She  said  :  "  I  don't  always  understand  what  he 
says ;  often  I  do  not  wish  to  understand  it,  but  I 
know  that  it  could  not  be  said  better." 

These  letters,  which  he  wrote  every  Sunday 
after  breakfast,  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  as  a  means 
of  ridding  his  mind  of  extra-mathematical  pre- 
occupations, were  kept  by  Lady  Rusholme,  wife 
of  the  Gladstonian  peer  who  was  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  a  precious  contribution  to  the  archives  ; 
a  serial  analysis  and  definition  at  a  time  when  the 
human  mind,  and  the  English  mind  in  particular, 
were  plunging  into  confusion  and  a  despairing 
chaos.  Lady  Rusholme,  herself  no  mean  in- 
telligence, used  to  declare  that,  during  the  first 
distracting  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  she 
closed  her  eyes,  set  her  teeth  and  clung  to 
Stalbridge  and  Melian's  letters. 

Stalbridge  was  the  Stokes  seat  in  Lancashire, 
a  green  oasis  in  the  black  desert  of  the  industrial 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  good  sense  of  a  Jacobean  Stokes, 
who  had  placed  a  rugged  hill  between  himself 
and  the  town  from  which  he  drew  his  revenues. 
The  town  had  grown  enormously  on  every  other 
side  but  that,  and,  though  a  north-west  wind 
brought  smoke  and  gloom,  Stalbridge  remained 
untainted,  and  in  its  park  and  woodlands  there 
endured  a  life  of  charm,  ease  and  leisure,  the 
quality  of  which  was  never  suspected  by  the 
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hardened,  gloom-ridden  souls  so  closely  packed 
together  in  the  town  of  Entwistle.  Writing  to 
Lady  Rusholme  was,  for  Melian,  like  writing 
to  Stalbridge,  where  he  had  spent  a  not  unhappy 
but  stern  and  Spartan  childhood,  imbibing  the 
Stokes  tradition  of  good  manners,  stern  criticism, 
both  of  self  and  others,  contempt  of  fear,  weakness 
and  all  authority  which  could  not  prove  itself  by 
exciting  love  in  the  obedience  due  to  it.  If  you 
were  born  a  Stokes  the  probabilities  were,  by 
that  fact,  in  favour  of  your  being  right  in  any 
issue.  That  was  an  axiom  in  the  Stokes  philo- 
sophy, and  by  repeated  application  it  had  most 
annoyingly  been  shown  to  be  well-founded.  The 
family  had  learned  more  from  success  than  ordinary 
people  do  from  failure.  They  achieved  brilliance 
without  instability,  and  in  this  they  were  unique. 
Though  they  were  a  north-country  stock,  the  only 
thing  that  was  grim  about  them  was  their  idea 
of  a  joke.  When  a  Stokes  jested,  the  victim,  if 
he  were  not  a  Stokes,  squirmed.  For  the  less 
intelligent  Stokeses,  everything  that  was  not 
Stokes  and  knew  not  Stalbridge  was  funny. 
Besides  Stalbridge  and  Entwistle,  they  had  their 
share  in  Lancashire  cotton,  Lancashire  coal,  and 
when  it  came  about,  in  Lancashire  machinery. 
They  had  even  pursued  the  money-making  cotton 
on  to  the  ships  that  brought  it  from  America  and 
to  the  plantations  where  it  was  grown,  and  when 
Egypt  was  made  fertile,  various  young  and  ener- 
getic Stokeses  appeared  in  Cairo  and  saw  to  it 
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that  the  family  had  its  due.  The  Stokeses  were  not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.  The  young  women 
of  the  family  married  young  and  always  brilliantly, 
and  it  was  they,  rather  than  the  men  (too  good 
for  such  work),  who  responded  to  British  Imperial- 
ism and  reigned  in  a  quasi-royalty  in  India,  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  returning  to  Stalbridge  with  their 
spoils  and  their  children,  and  preserving  its 
character  as,  what  it  was  to  every  Stokes,  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  about  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Melian,  they  desired  to  know  nothing 
further. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Melian,  in  spite  of 
his  eminence,  was  suspect  in  the  family.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  had  shown  his  desire  to  know, 
and  that  had  grown  into  an  habitual  yearning 
for  proof.  Stalbridge  for  him  was  a  well-founded 
assumption,  which  his  affections  forbade  him  to 
put  to  the  test  of  his  formidable  logic.  His  atti- 
tude towards  it  was  not  traditional,  but  individual 
to  himself,  and  that  in  a  Stokes  was  unpardonable. 
He  knew  it  and  suffered  from  the  deep  estrange- 
ment which  was  its  consequence,  and  only  escaped 
from  his  quandary  by  discovering  in  himself  some- 
thing in  relation  to  Stalbridge  even  more  detest- 
able to  his  family,  an  aesthetic  feeling ;  the  only 
feeling  of  the  kind  that  he  had.  He  was  the  only 
Stokes,  except  perhaps  a  few  of  the  women  who 
had  married  into  the  family,  to  realize  that  the 
place  was  beautiful,  and  in  his  rooms  in  Trinity 
he  had  over  his  mantelpiece  a  very  charming  mid- 
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Victorian  sketch  of  Stalbridge  in  autumn  by  his 
cousin  Virginia  Stokes,  wife  of  Gregory,  a  judge 
in  India. 

Perhaps  coming  home  to  it  from  a  hot,  brilliant 
light  had  made  her  see  how  wonderfully  the  house 
was  placed  in  relation  to  the  bold  rocky  shoulder 
of  Cow  Hill ;  how  the  house,  red  and  green,  with 
its  creeper  and  ivy,  nestled  into  the  grey-green  of 
the  hillside,  and,  with  the  sunlight  slanting  under 
the  clouds  and  across  the  always  hanging  mists, 
shone  like  a  jewel,  and  often  and  often  he  had 
seen  the  house  like  that,  just  before  sunset ;  and 
after  it  the  mists  crept  lower  and  through  them 
winked  the  lights  of  the  windows  as  the  servants 
went  round.  Dear  lights  they  were,  very  different 
from  those  other  lights  that  were  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  lights  of  Entwistle,  which  always 
frightened  him  a  little,  because  each  light — he 
remembered  thinking  as  a  boy — meant  a  family, 
thinking  thoughts  and  living  lives  that  he  would 
never  understand,  never  know,  never  approach. 
The  uncouth  people  in  the  town  had  always 
alarmed  him  ;  they  had  obsessed  him  always  when 
he  was  at  Stalbridge,  but  he  had  never  talked 
about  it  because  he  had  been  so  sternly  taught 
never  to  admit  that  he  was  afraid.  But  he  knew, 
even  then,  that  Stalbridge  was  beautiful  and  that 
Entwistle  was  ugly.  As  a  Stokes  he  was  con- 
cerned with  both,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
trapped  between  them,  and  he  had  the  sensation 
of  being  trapped  until  he  escaped  to  Cambridge, 
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where,  in  the  seclusion,  the  warmth,  the  continuing 
young  life  of  his  college,  the  free  movement  there 
possible  in  the  world  of  the  intellect,  he  abstracted 
himself,  worshipped  the  beauty  of  Stalbridge  and 
gave  to  it  his  ingrained  habit  of  devotions  on 
Sunday.  However,  when  he  was  thirty-four  an 
obscure  recurrence  of  the  old  sensation  of  being 
trapped  drove  him  to  take  a  flat  in  a  shabby 
street  out  of  Russell  Square  in  London.  He  told 
himself  that  it  was  convenient  to  have  a  place  in 
London,  away  from  the  various  Stokeses,  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  his  own  excuses.  He  was  ashamed 
of  obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  but  he  obeyed  it 
none  the  less  and  kept  his  flat  in  London,  although 
he  was  there  often  not  more  than  four  times  a  year. 
He  used  to  lend  it  to  his  pupils,  some  of  whom 
found  in  him,  not  only  a  marvellous  master,  but  a 
positively  devouring  friend. 

No  one  is  aware  of  his  real  weakness,  and  men  of 
genius  are  only  exaggerated  human  beings.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  human  nature, 
genius  obeys  it  with  a  blind  recklessness  of  which, 
alas,  ordinary  men  are  incapable.  Melian,  with- 
out knowing  it,  had  a  conscience.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  rather  helpless  animal,  and  imagined, 
when  he  thought  about  himself  at  all,  which  was 
not  often,  that,  had  he  not  happened  to  belong  to 
the  great  universe  whose  centre  was  Stalbridge, 
the  world  would  have  given  him  a  scurvy  time 
by  confronting  him  with  difficulties  which  he  would 
have  been  incapable  of  surmounting.  He  did 
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not  know  how  to  spend  more  than  five  hundred 
a  year,  and  with  the  fifteen  hundred  there  always 
remained  in  the  bank  in  December  he  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  discover  and  to  foster  young 
men  (or  for  that  matter,  young  women)  of  genius. 
He  was  hungry  for  discovery,  had  made  repeated 
experiments  and  as  repeated  mistakes,  for  he 
knew  more  about  novels  (of  which  he  was  a 
voracious  reader)  than  about  life.  He  did  not 
care  what  form  his  youthful  genius  should  take  ; 
he  was  prostrate  at  the  first  sign  of  it,  and  had 
squandered  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  support  of 
.an  American  poet,  a  Japanese  painter,  and  an 
Armenian  mathematician  whose  brain  was  like  a 
ready  reckoner,  while  his  character  was  about  as 
interesting  as  a  cash  register,  which,  as  it  turned 
out,  he  was,  for  he  registered  two  thousand  pounds 
and  more  of  other  people's  money  before  he  was 
exposed  and  disappeared  into  the  mystery  of  the 
Near  East.  There  was  a  collier's  son  from  North- 
umberland who  came  up  to  Magdalene,  plastered 
all  over  with  scholarships  and  testimonials ;  he 
could  master  everything  but  the  King's  English  ; 
and  in  the  end  he  took  to  chess  and  played  himself 
into  a  madhouse,  where  he  maintained  that  he  was 
the  only  Bishop  in  the  world  who  could  move  like 
a  Kntght. 

Nothing  daunted,  Melian  persisted,  and  youth 
after  youth  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  using  Mr. 
Stokes'  flat  in  town — the  remaining  flats  in  the 
house  were  occupied  by  light  women — did  their 
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best  to  live  up  to  his  appalling  standard  of  omnis- 
cience and  intellectual  power,  but  failed  dismally, 
and  very  often,  as  the  result  of  the  effort,  in  their 
Tripos  as  well.     This  happened  so  frequently  that 
at  last  examination  students  were  removed  from 
Melian's  care,  and  he  was  limited  to  a  dozen  or  so 
advanced  students  and  earnest  pilgrims  who  had 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
The  change  increased  his  happiness.     He  was 
not    a   good   lecturer,    but   he   was   a    surpassing 
conversationalist ;  the  Socratic  method  suited  him 
admirably,  and  even  one  who  could  not  follow  the 
technicalities  of  his  discourse  could  but  find  in- 
spiration in  the  swift  flow  of  ideas  and  the  glowing 
triumph   of  logic  with  which  the   stiff,   narrow, 
angular  man  expounded  his  method  of  arriving  at 
approximate  truth.     When  he  arrived  at  a  point 
which  no  one  else  had  foreseen  and,  when  seen, 
there  was  no  evading  it,  his  lids  would  come  down 
over  his  sombre,  passionate  eyes,  his  mouth  would 
open  in  a  boyish,   impudent  grin,   his  eyebrows 
would  work  very  fast  up  and  down,  and  he  would 
laugh  with  a  laughter  that  seemed  to  come  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  him  personally,  but  rather  to  creep 
up  through  his  feet  and  surge  through  him  with 
some  strange  ecstasy  that,  if  it  went  on  long  enough, 
made  him  flap  his  arms  like  a  bird.     When  that 
happened  he  would  want  a  rest ;  the  discussion 
would  stop,  and  he  would  begin  to  discuss  Shelley, 
or  Balzac,  or  Dante,  or  even  some  modern  novel 
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with  which  he  had  read  himself  to  sleep  the  night 
before.  That,  however,  is  not  quite  accurate ; 
he  was  a  passionate  reader  and  when  he  began  a 
book  and  found  it  readable  he  did  not  lay  it  down 
until  he  had  finished. 

The  five  years  that  ended  in  1914  were  the 
richest  and  most  productive  of  his  life,  and  they 
were  years  of  an  almost  unbearable  happiness, 
for,  not  only  did  every  day  bring  him,  as  on  a 
mighty  flood  of  inspiration,  nearer  to  the  discovery 
of  his  longed-for  pebble  on  the  shore,  but  in  the 
year  1912  he  had  the  added  felicity  of  discovering 
in  a  young  Irishman,  Penrose  Kennedy,  who  came 
to  him  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  not  only  the 
ideal  pupil  for  whom  he  had  been  looking,  but 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  new  type  of  human 
being  altogether,  and  for  two  years  he  and  this 
new-found  treasure  worked  in  the  closest  co- 
operation. It  was  incredible,  but  it  was  true,  that 
there  were  actually  in  Cambridge  two  people,  young 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Fleckhorn,  a  contemporary  and 
long-eclipsed  rival  of  Melian,  who  understood  some- 
thing of  what  he  was  driving  at  in  his  half -evolved 
theories  and  by  no  means  completed  calculations. 

Melian' s  letters  to  Lady  Rusholme  during  those 
two  years  were  masterpieces.  His  mind,  working 
at  an  almost  superhuman  pitch  during  the  week, 
seemed  on  Sunday  mornings  to  pounce  gleefully 
upon  merely  human  affairs,  to  analyse  and  define 
them  with  one  shake,  to  deposit  the  result  in 
flawless  sentences  and  to  make  the  truth  so  plain 
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that  no  one,  except  an  old  and  experienced  lady, 
like  the  fortunate  recipient  of  those  letters,  could 
possibly  believe  it.  Melian  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing, the  exact  degree  of  German  stupidity  and 
British  indolence,  the  real  panic  and  alarmed 
cupidity  of  the  French,  the  preposterous  corrup- 
tion of  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians  ;  he  drew 
a  ghastly  but  very  funny  picture  of  the  mindless- 
ness  of  Europe  and  an  admirable  caricature  of  the 
complete  unimportance  and  charming  impotence 
of  the  puffed-out  figures  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people.  He  declared  that  the  method  of  living 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  had  changed,  through 
the  improvement  of  transport,  and  that,  delighted 
with  this  much,  they  had  not  troubled  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  their  ideas — as  if  ideas 
ever  were  changed,  except  through  the  stomach  ! 
But  Melian  knew  everything  about  ideas,  except 
their  relation  to  life.  Profound  and  accurate  as 
was  his  diagnosis  of  the  strange  condition  of 
Europe  he  was  no  more  interested  in  it  than  if  it 
had  been  the  solution  of  a  chess  problem  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement.  The  pleasure  he 
found  in  it  was  that  of  extraordinary  virtuosity, 
and  this  it  was  that  especially  delighted  Lady 
Rusholme,  for  the  Stokes  were  all  virtuosi,  masters 
of  the  technique  of  every  profession  they  invaded, 
and  of  the  life  of  Imperial  Britain  which  was  made 
up  of  those  professions. 

It  was  Lady  Rusholme' s  habit  to  write  to  Melian 
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every  Thursday,  so  that  he  would  be  sure  of  receiv- 
ing her  letter  in  time  to  deal  with  it  on  the  Sunday. 
Her  habit  was  only  varied  when  he  was  abroad, 
and  then  she  accommodated  herself  to  the  mail. 
Her  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
news  of  the  family  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  her 
comments   were   always    shrewd   and   brief.     She 
was  most  adroit  when  criticizing  London  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Stalbridge,  and  from  her  letters 
Melian  acquired   almost  as  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  the  complications  of  metropolitan  existence  as 
though  he  had  suffered  the  fatigue  of  living  in  it. 
Indeed,    during   his    years    of   happiness    and    of 
exalted  labours  with  young  Kennedy,   the   only 
disturbing  element  was  the  stress  and  strain  of 
the  frenzy  that  quivered  in  London  between  1911, 
when  war  was  almost  declared,  and  1914,  when  it 
actually  burst  upon  a  world  apparently  only  too 
glad  that  it  had  come  at  last.     Lady  Rusholme's 
letters  became  curiously  bitter  and  caustic,   she 
muttered  warnings  and  seemed  to  express  herself 
in  prophecies  of  doom,  of  a  state  of  things  in  which 
virtuosity   would   be   vain   and   technical   skill   a 
mockery.     He  was  too  busy  to  imagine  that  state 
of  things  or  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  prophetic 
knowledge  that  was  in  him  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  evils  he  had  diagnosed  would  have 
their  way  with  the  lives  of  men.     The  idea  he  was 
pursuing  had  no  relation  to  what  had  happened 
or  was  about  to  happen,  with  which  he  was  only 
concerned  in  his  Sunday  correspondence. 
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His  first  shock  came  in  the  Long  Vacation  of 
1914.  The  Declaration  of  War  had  been  to  him 
a  statement  in  the  newspaper :  nothing  more. 
To  Lady  Rusholme  it  was  a  knell,  the  end,  though 
this  she  did  not  dare  to  say,  the  end  of  Stalbridge, 
the  triumph  of  Entwistle,  where  already  two 
or  three  factories  had  been  converted  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  "  What  shocks  and 
astonishes  me,"  she  wrote,  "  is  the  way  in  which 
this  thing  has  come  from  the  people.  They  are 
not  doing  what  they  are  told  ;  they  are  possessed 
by  a  will.  Already  they  look  different — and 
worse."  To  Melian,  however,  all  that  was  a 
detail ;  the  war  was  a  fact,  like  a  tumour,  which 
in  course  of  time  would  be  removed.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  connected  with  places  like  Entwistle 
and  the  impossibility  of  life  being  lived  in  them 
as  they  were,  sordid,  airless,  treeless,  flowerless, 
almost  skyless.  That  no  doubt  was  the  truth : 
the  open  air  was  better,  even  at  the  cost  of  mutual 
destruction ;  but  that  did  not  affect  his  own 
existence  in  Neville's  Court,  than  which  no 
philosopher  could  desire  a  sweeter  haven,  where 
his  every  day  was  devoted  to  work  that  had  no 
concern,  none  whatever,  with  the  hectic  scramble 
in  which  greedy  manufacturers  and  their  middle- 
men supplied  expensive  goods  in  return  for  cheap 
labour.  To  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  degrada- 
tion there  must,  he  knew,  be  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  time  some  cardinal  error,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  contribute  something  towards  setting 
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it  right.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  those  in  authority 
could  only  exploit  war  as  mustard  and  soap  were 
exploited,  and  that,  if  the  people  wanted  war, 
it  would  be  sold  to  them  as  expensively  as  possible. 
Like  other  men  who  have  seen  clearly,  he  exagger- 
ated the  cynicism  of  his  fellows,  and  on  this 
occasion  failed  to  allow  for  the  pleasure  of  self- 
deception  and  the  inebriety  of  moral  indignation. 
He  had  no  particular  desire  to  stand  aloof,  but, 
by  the  mere  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  so  : 
it  was  his  whole  concern  to  be  as  intellectually 
honest  as  it  is  possible  to  be — and  hysteria  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  To  him  the  background 
had  changed,  and  he  had  never  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  background.  Entwistle  had 
reached  its  logical  conclusion,  and  this  gave  him 
a  certain  satisfaction,  for  it  was  very  rarely  that 
anything  in  life  did  that.  This,  of  course,  was 
just  the  horror  of  it.  Logical  conclusions  are 
always  monstrous ;  a  thesis  is  for  ever  on  the 
point  of  being  proved  when  it  is  merged  in  a 
larger,  the  attainment  of  which  was  its  entire 
purpose.  Melian  could  understand  that  in  phil- 
osophy, but  not  in  life.  All  that  he  felt  now  was 
a  release.  Life  had  proved  itself  to  be  inferior 
to  philosophy. 

He  redoubled  his  efforts  and  gloried  in  the  skill 
that  came  with  the  new  energy  upon  which  he 
drew.  He  had  almost  a  sense  of  physical  exal- 
tation :  lived  on  air,  delighted  in  the  sunlight, 
in  the  soft  early  autumn  rains,  in  the  moon 
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and  the  stars  shining  down  on  the  Backs,  on  the 
ancient  lime-trees  and  the  stone  bridges  over 
the  still  ditch  of  a  river.  He  had  the  College 
almost  to  himself  and  loved  it  as  he  had  never 
done.  It  soothed  and  cradled  him  to  think  that 
he  was  part  of  something  indestructible,  a  thing 
so  alive  that  it  continued  even  though  there  were 
only  a  few  porters,  gyps  and  bedmakers  moving 
through  the  courts  and  up  the  old  staircases. 
As  he  came  out  through  the  great  gate  he  was 
ashamed  of  Whe well's  Court ;  the  sight  of  it 
hurt  him ;  an  irruption  of  Entwistle  even  here. 
That  thought  alarmed  him  and  he  put  it  from  him. 
He  would  think  of  nothing  that  could  interfere 
with  the  effort  he  was  making  and  the  splendid 
athletic  certainty  that  had  come  upon  him. 

The  two  or  three  dons  who  were  in  residence 
tried  to  talk  to  him  about  the  one  thing  of  which 
they  were  able  to  think,  but  they  seemed  to  him 
almost  imbeciles.  The  background  had  changed  ; 
that  was  all.  They  wanted  to  talk  as  though 
the  war  were  important. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  last  ?  "  they 
asked. 

"It  is  for  ever,"  he  said. 

They  laughed  with  the  rueful  laughter  that  was 
alone  possible  after  August,  1914. 

"  Kitchener  says  three  years." 

"  The  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  always 
and  infallibly  wrong  are  the  soldiers,  from  Genghis 
Khan  to  Alexander,  from  Hannibal  to  Napoleon," 
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said  Melian.  "  The  rest  of  us  are  sometimes  right, 
though  as  a  rule  we  do  not  know  it  until  it  is 
too  late  for  action.  This  is  an  instance  in  point." 

"  It  won't  make  any  difference  to  you,  Melian," 
said  Winterton,  a  little  north-countryman  who 
had  worked  his  way  from  a  draper's  shop  to 
being  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  certain 
candidate  for  the  Professorship  in  Chemistry. 
"  Most  of  your  pups  are  Cingalese  or  American." 

"  The  best  were  Germans,"  snapped  Melian, 
"  and  if  the  Government  had  any  sense  they 
would  leave  the  universities  alone." 

"  How  can  they  ?  "  replied  Winterton,  not  a 
little  outraged.  "  They  have  to  satisfy  the  public." 

"  True.  This,  they  say,  is  the  people's  war. 
That  is  an  error.  It  is  the  public's  war." 

"  Same  thing." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  public  is  an  emanation  from 
the  people,  which  both  intelligence  and  common 
sense  should  agree  to  ignore.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
congealed;  the  first  response  to  any  suggestion 
that  is  made  in  a  sufficiently  loud  voice  to  attract 
attention.  The  worship  of  the  public  is  a  new 
religion,  invented,  I  fancy,  in  America." 

Winterton  was  offended. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  paradox,"  he  said  huffily. 
"  For  my  part  Belgium  has  settled  the  whole 
thing  for  ever.  I'm  not  going  to  think,  I'm  going 
to  hate.  These  damned  Germans  have  ruined 
everything  I've  cared  for  and  worked  for,  am 
if  I  can  take  a  hand  in  smashing  them  I  will." 
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Melian  looked  back  at  the  great  gate,  full  of 
grace  and  spirit  and  the  opulence  of  life  in  Tudor 
days,  and  then  down  at  Winterton's  little,  squat, 
common  and  now  spiteful  figure,  and  he  under- 
stood that  Winterton  felt  that  he  was  being  thrust 
into  the  background,  into  a  reconsideration  of 
his  whole  career  and  his  relationship  to  the  draper's 
shop.  Winterton  came  from  a  town  not  far  from 
Entwistle ;  he  had  aggressively  asserted  the  poor 
man's  right  to  education,  and  now  all  he  could 
do  was  to  splutter  with  spite  and  baulked  am- 
bition and,  at  bottom,  to  quiver  with  alarm  at 
the  thought  of  the  reduction  in  income  that  he 
saw  looming  in  front  of  him.  His  father  was  not 
a  successful  draper,  and  Winterton  had  to  make 
up  to  him  for  the  money  he  had  cost  and  the 
money  he  had  not  earned  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one. 

Melian  was  at  first  angry  with  and  then  sorry 
for  him.  Winterton  looked  at  him  defiantly  and, 
dropping  into  a  strong  Lancashire  accent,  said  : 

"  Ah' 11  gaw.  Ah  wouldn't  feel  clean  staying 
here.  They'll  want  chemists." 

Melian  nodded.  It  hurt  him  to  think  of  men 
going  from  this  lovely  Cambridge,  this  island 
in  the  swelling  sea  of  filth.  He  did  not  think  of 
undergraduates  as  men  :  they  were  children,  and 
it  was  no  great  matter  how  they  filled  in  their 
time.  The  undergraduates  were  a  very  small 
part  of  his  Cambridge,  which  consisted  of  those 
who  had  learned  first  to  think  and  then  to  think 
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for  themselves ;  a  handful  of  men,  not  half  a 
hundred  all  told,  successors  of  the  few  thousands 
there  had  ever  been,  forbears  of  the  minority 
to  come.  His  whole  life  had  been  given  to  Cam- 
bridge and  he  had  asked  for  nothing  in  return, 
only  the  peace  and  the  traditions  of  dignity  that 
he  found  there.  Cambridge  was  home  to  him, 
his  for  ever,  and  nothing  could  attain  its  serenity, 
its  beauty,  its  age-old  store  of  truth ;  no  war, 
no  revolution,  no  social  change  could  alter  that. 
It  had  become  a  test.  Those  who  failed  it,  like  little 
Winterton,  were  and  always  had  been  unworthy. 

For  a  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  term 
Melian  went  to  Stalbridge.  He  liked  the  country 
when  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in  and  the 
Stokeses  were  about  the  serious  business  of  shooting 
partridges  and  pheasants  and  hunting  foxes.  He 
like  to  walk  with  the  guns  and  to  tease  his  brothers 
and  cousins  with  his  exact  and  scandalous 
knowledge  of  what  they  had  been  doing  during 
the  year,  and  also  with  tales  of  the  perfectly  im- 
possible people  whom  he  delighted  to  number  among 
his  acquaintances:  novelists,  painters,  lawyers, 
or  of  the  artistic  world  which  the  Stokeses  regarded 
as  dangerous  and,  on  the  whole,  fraudulent. 

On  this  visit  he  was  astonished  to  find  all  the 
usual  guests  in  uniform,  his  brothers,  Everard  a 
colonel  and  Ogden  a  major  ;  his  cousin  Wharton, 
home  on  leave  from  India,  resplendent  in  red- 
tabs,  attached  to  the  War  Office,  to  which  his 
father-in-law,  General  Stacey,  had  been  recalled. 
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He  had  not  suspected  that  the  war  could  have 
made  such  rapid  inroads  on  his  family.  Even  less 
had  he  dreamed  that  they  would  so  speedily  have 
accepted  the  new  background,  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  it,  for  it  was  the  Stokes  way  to  wait 
while  others  made  mistakes  in  order  to  profit 
by  their  confusion.  Never  had  he  seen  his  brothers 
so  pleased  with  themselves,  or  so  earnest,  or  so  full 
of  importance,  and  this  was  distressing  because 
a  Stokes  always  took  his  success  and  his  eminence, 
in  whatever  degree,  for  granted. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  shooting  pheasants 
and  partridges,  and  hunting  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  game  was  recruiting  in  Entwistle.  There 
were  meetings  night  and  day ;  bands,  flags, 
processions.  The  Liberal  and  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations (Stalbridge  was  Liberal)  pooled  their 
machinery  and  forgot  their  habitual  contempt 
for  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  agents 
who  counted  up  the  recruits  as  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives and  entered  into  a  furious  rivalry. 
Melian,  who  was  the  best  speaker  in  the  family, 
declined  to  assist,  but  would  give  no  reason.  All 
he  would  say  was : 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  question  for  every  man  to 
decide  for  himself.  Sooner  or  later  everyone 
will  have  to  decide  it." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Wharton.  "  There 
is  no  later  about  it.  Believe  me,  in  the  War  Office, 
we  know  how  serious  it  is." 

When  he  spoke  of  the    War  Office  his  voice 
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dropped,  and  Melian  saw  his  brothers  involuntarily 
make  a  little  obeisance  of  the  head,  and  he  felt 
quite  wicked  as  he  remembered  the  blunders  of  that 
department  during  the  Boer  War.  Glancing  along 
the  tables  at  Lady  Rusholme,  he  saw  that  she 
remembered  it  too. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Melian.  "  I  was 
afraid  we  were  going  to  depend  on  the  public, 
which,  as  it  is  the  creation  of  the  moment  for  the 
moment,  has  no  memory." 

Wharton  was  exasperated. 

"  Chop  !  Chop  !  Chop  !  "  he  almost  shouted. 
6  Thank  God  we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
know  nothing  of  your  logic-chopping.  If  I  had 
my  way  I  would  apply  conscription  at  once.  ..." 

"  O!  no,  no,  no,"  boomed  Everard,  in  his  deep 
bass  voice,  and  Ogden  echoed  :  "  O !  no.  O !  no." 

Everard  was  a  K.C.  with  an  enormous  practice 
at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  Ogden  a  director 
of  a  great  Lancashire  bank  and  of  almost  more 
companies  than  he  could  remember.  Everard 
had  worked  so  hard  that  he  had  developed  a 
habit  of  sleeping  in  snatches  whenever  it  was 
possible;  Ogden  had  enormous  influence,  easily 
exerted,  and  slept  continuously.  He  could  do 
business  in  his  sleep.  He  had  to  make  decisions 
in  so  many  important  matters  that  he  had  become 
indifferent  to  the  consequences.  Everard  was 
grey,  Ogden  ruddy,  Wharton  nut-brown  and 
plump  as  a  partridge  in  his  uniform.  He  was  the 
spoiled  heir  of  Stalbridge. 
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To  Melian  these  three  figures  looked  outlandish 
and  comic  in  the  Stalbridge  dining-room,  so 
sober,  so  rich  in  memories  of  great  dinners  and 
high  conversations.  It  was  positively  shocking 
to  him  that  Wharton,  to  whom  Stalbridge  would 
one  day  belong,  should  shout  in  that  room.  When 
there  were  quarrels  in  the  family  they  were  con- 
ducted on  paper  or  thrashed  out  in  subdued  voices 
in  the  study.  Meals  were  for  the  display  of 
brilliance  and  success. 

"  Don't  worry,  Wharton,"  said  Melian.  "  No 
one  expects  me  to  understand  the  important 
affairs  of  life." 

"  Good  God,  man  !  "  came  the  outraged  voice. 
"  This  is  no  time  for  joking  !  " 

Melian  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  murmured  : 
"  May  I  never  live  to  see  the  time  that  isn't." 

"  You  have  lived  to  see  it.  It  is  here  and  now. 
Perhaps  you  would  laugh  if  you  saw  the  Germans 
marching  into  London." 

"  I  hope  I  should  see  the  humour  of  it.  But 
you  can  take  it  from  me,  my  dear  Wharton,  that 
this  is  not  that  kind  of  war.  No  one  is  going  to 
march  into  anywhere.  No  one  is  going  to  be 
glorious.  No  one  is  going  to  pull  any  plums  out 
of  the  pie  because  they  have  been  eaten  long  ago, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  realize  more  out  of  it  than 
could  be  done  if  we  would  all  agree  to  sit  still  for 
five  minutes  and  think." 

"  Think  ! !  " 

"  Not   impossible   for   you   and   me,   Wharton, 
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but  quite  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ent- 
wistle  and  all  the  Entwistles  here  in  England,  in 
France,  in  Germany.  Therefore,  whether  you 
make  speeches  or  not,  they  will  accept  the  uniforms 
provided  by  the  War  Office  and  go  over  and  show 
their  sympathy  for  their  German  confreres  by 
killing  them  at  the  risk  of  their  own  sapless  and 
poisoned  lives." 

Fortunately  the  post  arrived  :  always  a  great 
ceremony.  The  cloth  was  lifted  :  the  marvellous 
surface  of  the  long  mahogany  table  revealed  : 
nuts,  fruit,  chocolates  and  sweets  were  placed 
in  silver  dishes,  and  two  decanters  of  rich,  flowing, 
tawny  port  sent  moving  sunwise. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Wharton,  "  I  promised 
to  take  some  of  the  Stalbridge  port  out  to  the 
Viceroy.  I  find  it  quite  famous — the  Stokes'  port." 

"  Port  and  myself,"  murmured  Melian,  always 
amused  by  the  family's  vanity. 

"  Eh ! "  cried  Wharton,  who  thought  he 
detected  another  insult. 

"  A  joke  at  my  own  expense,"  smiled  Melian. 
"  The  port  is  undoubtedly  first  rate." 

Wharton  was  mollified.  He  had  remembered 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  more 
than  half  what  his  queer  cousin  talked  about, 
and  the  queer  cousin  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
a  great  deal. 

"  There's  one  thing  about  you,  Melian,"  he  said 
with  a  wide  grin,  for  he  was  good-tempered,  self- 
indulgent  and  indolent.  "  You  do  know  when 
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to  stop.  Now  most  people  with  sharp  tongues 
go  on  and  on  until  they  have  cut  you  up  in  slices." 

"  My  dear  Wharton,  I  am  much  too  fond  of 
you.  I  don't  see  any  good  in  your  recruiting, 
but  I  don't  see  much  harm  in  it  either." 

"  Well,  well.     If  we  were  all  philosophers " 

There  it  ended.  The  recruiting-party  went  off 
after  dinner  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  itself.  The 
market  square  was  crammed  to  see  the  Stokeses  in 
uniform,  and  more  than  two  hundred  men  took 
the  King's  money. 

Left  alone  with  his  aunt,  Melian  sat  with  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  surrounded,  though  he  did 
not  notice  them,  by  his  ancestors  of  three  hundred 
years,  with  never  a  soldier  among  them :  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  chopped  in  the  air 
with  his  stiff  hands. 

"  Things  must  be  very  bad,"  he  said,  "  when 
we  begin  to  go  down  to  the  people.  I  mean,  we 
got  out  of  the  mess  generations  ago,  because  we 
had  work  to  do,  not  because  we  had  been  successful 
in  plundering  other  families  or  the  common  rights. 
Why  go  down  into  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  the  people  aren't  going  to  dis- 
criminate." 

"  That  is  the  one  thing  that  disturbs  me,"  said 
Melian,  "  that  you  are  afraid.  Why  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  replied  the  brave  little 
old  lady,  whose  profile  was  like  that  of  Dante, 
though  a  Dante  who  has  only  seen  Paradise.  "  I  am 
afraid,  and  I  am  most  afraid  for  you." 
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Melian  laughed  : 

"  How  can  they  get  at  me  ?  They  might — if 
there  is  a  kick  left  in  them  when  this  is  over, 
which  I  doubt — they  might  smash  up  Stalbridge 
and  grow  cabbages  in  the  park — they  certainly 
won't  grow  anything  else  there — but  I  shall  just 
retire  into  my  work  until  the  noise  is  over  and  the 
captain,  and  the  majors  and  the  colonels  depart." 

"  That  would  be  possible  for  an  old  woman 
like  me;  but  you  are  still  young,  Melian." 

"  Pooh ! "  he  said.  "  About  as  young  as 
Rameses  the  Great." 

That  made  her  laugh,  for  indeed  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily old,  always  had  been  so,  and  his  long, 
narrow  face  with  its  dry,  wrinkled  skin  and  the 
strange  bony  jutting  brow  over  the  deep  eyes, 
full  always  of  a  dark,  restless  light  like  that  which 
comes  up  from  the  sea,  made  him  look  ancient, 
of  race  and  of  soul. 

"  It  is  perhaps  your  fault,"  she  said.  "  I  feel 
cut  off  from  them  too  when  I  think  that  you  dealt 
with  all  this  in  your  letters  two  years  ago.  You 
are  my  oracle,  and,  having  that  advantage,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  they  would  stop  talking 
about  it  and  go  through  it,  since  it  must  be  gone 
through,  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  you  did  not  foresee.  Perhaps  you 
could  not :  and  it  is  that,  I  think,  that  makes 
me  most  afraid  :  the  effect  on  the  women." 

"  A  hysterical  orgy,  and  then — back  to  the 
common  round,  babies,  clothes,  men." 
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"  Do  you  remember  telling  me  about  your 
wonder,  Penrose  Kennedy  :  a  new  type  of  young 
man  ?  " 

"Quite  right." 

"  How  is  he  different  ?  " 

"  More  conscious  ;  less  self-conscious.  Detached 
somehow  from  what  happens  to  him :  a  swifter 
self-criticism  than  anything  you  or  I  can  conceive." 

Lady  Rusholme  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  can  give  you  a  girl  for  your  young  man." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't.  This  is  no  time 
for  match-making." 

"  Stupid,  for  once.  I  mean  the  type.  Matty 
Boscawen.  Mr.  Boscawen  is  the  Vicar  of  Entwistle, 
not  one  of  your  modern  vicars,  sprung  from  no- 
where with  all  his  gentility  shining  in  his  dog-collar, 
but  a  younger-son  vicar,  charming,  angelic, 
eighteenth-century,  a  delicious  anachronism  among 
the  weavers  and  factory-hands,  whose  manners  go 
from  bad  to  worse  every  year.  No  sooner  was 
war  declared  than  Matty  seized  upon  it  as  an 
explosion  of  independence,  which  I  daresay  it  is, 
cut  her  hair  and  marched  off  to  London,  where 
she  has  lodged  herself  with  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  attached  herself  to  a 
canteen  at  one  of  the  big  stations.  That,  you 
may  say,  is  patriotic  hysteria.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  a  plunge  for  independence.  Mrs. 
Boscawen  was  perfectly  willing  for  Matty  to  go 
to  Girton,  and,  indeed,  she  went  up  for  her  exami- 
nation, came  back  and  declined  to  have  anything 
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to  do  with  it,  giving  a  perfectly  clear  and  cogent 
reason.  There  she  is  in  London  and  her  mother  is 
distracted,  frightened  chiefly  of  what  the  women 
in  the  parish  do  not  hesitate  to  say  :  '  Another 
clergyman's  daughter ;  '  but  I  know  the  child, 
and  whatever  she  did  I  would  stand  by  her  and 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  was  nothing  but 
good  and  striving  after  good  for  her.  ...  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  English  have  achieved 
respectability  by  an  excessive  limitation  of  the 
possibilities  of  life." 

Melian  was  not  the  least  interested  in  the  affairs 
and  the  adventures  of  Miss  Boscawen.  His 
thoughts  wandered  until  his  aunt  reached  her 
concluding  sentence,  which  brought  him  to  atten- 
tion with  a  jolt. 

"  Respectability  ?  "  he  said.  "  Yes,  that  is 
what  Stalbridge  by  some  miracle,  or  the  effort 
of  generations,  has  avoided.  That  is  why  it 
distresses  me  to  see  them  limiting  the  possibilities 
of  the  war.  It  is  not  often  that  human  nature 
is  revealed  so  clearly." 

With  a  smile  faintly  sardonic,  Lady  Rusholme 
observed  : 

"  I  don't  think  human  nature  is  exactly  your 
forte,  Melian." 

She  was  suffering  from  the  pain  that  Melian 
often,  in  all  inadvertence,  inflicted  on  his  friends 
when  they  discovered  that  what  they  had  been 
saying  had  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
his  mind.  To  him  human  beings  were  parcels  of 
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passions,  by  which,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not, 
they  were  moved,  a  la  Spinoza.  In  so  far  as 
they  were  not  that,  they  were  not  interesting  to 
him ;  they  were  indeed  beneath  notice  as  dealers 
in  false  currency.  If  the  passions  were  not  as 
rampant  as  they  are  in  the  dramas  of  Corneille 
and  Racine  then  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  Melian 
was  convinced  that  they  were  so  and  regretted 
the  general  failure  to  admit  it.  He  took  a  fearful 
delight  in  his  own  passions,  which  were  caged  like 
so  many  wild  beasts  and  made  to  drudge  like 
beasts  of  burden  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign 
will,  which  was  directed  towards  the  highest  and 
purest  possible  mathematics.  That  a  parson's 
daughter  should  prefer  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Lon- 
don to  Newnham  or  Girton  seemed  to  him,  so  far 
as  he  listened  to  the  story  at  all,  without  signifi- 
cance, an  extremely  trivial  incident  in  a  catastrophe 
that,  for  all  its  magnitude,  was  itself  trivial. 

"  This  war,"  he  said,   "  is  only  a  symptom  of 
a  disease.     It  is  not  the  disease  itself." 

His  aunt  composed  herself  to  listen,  for  she 
imagined  that  she  was  going  to  receive,  by  word 
of  mouth,  one  of  her  precious  letters.  Instead  of 
that,  he  changed  his  mood  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  him  to  read  her  some  Jane 
Austen,  and  he  was  put  out  when  she  declined, 
for  he  plumed  himself  on  his  reading  aloud.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  arms 
held  stiffly  by  his  side  and  began  muttering  to 
himself  and,  watching  him,  she  was  so  overwhelmed 
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by  the  sense  that  something  extraordinary  was 
going  to  happen  to  him  that  she  was  hard  put 
to  it  not  to  scream.  She  remembered  a  produc- 
tion of  Macbeth  in  which,  as  Macbeth  appeared 
after  the  murder,  subtle  lights  began  to  creep 
towards  him,  slowly  revealing  him,  and  at  last 
concentrating  on  him  with  a  sharp  and  ghostly 
suddenness.  It  was  so  now  with  Melian,  except 
that  he  himself  was  a  source  of  light  that  emanated 
from  him  and  seemed  to  combat  those  other 
lights  that  crept  towards  him.  And  he  himself 
was  apparently  oblivious  of  anything  of  the  kind 
and  was  lost,  as  often  happened  with  him,  in 
some  calculation  that  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  what  was  going  on  at  the  moment. 

"  Melian  !  "  she  called,  unable  at  last  to  restrain 
herself. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  You  can  think  at  Cambridge.  It  is  not  often 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company." 

"  There  is  not  going  to  be  much  pleasure  for 
any  of  us  these  next  few  years,"  he  said.  "  This 
collective  living  is  the  very  devil." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  what  we  were  in  for." 

"  For  food  and  boots  and  clothes,  yes,  but  not 

emotions,  not  ideas,  not O !  well.  How  do  I 

know  ?  It  may  be  less  tyrannous  than  the  family. 
If  I  did  not  believe  that  in  the  long  run  these  blind 
impulses  of  humanity  make  for  liberty,  I  should— 
I  should " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 
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"  I  should  take  to  vicious  courses." 

He  said  this  in  such  a  prim,  precise  little  voice 
that  his  aunt  had  to  laugh,  because  she  knew  that 
he  had  an  exact  idea  of  vicious  courses  and  would 
set  about  them  as  though  they  were  a  problem  to 
be  solved. 

He  always  wore  a  high  stiff  collar  and  a  starched 
shirt,  the  cuffs  of  which  hung  down  a  little  over 
his  hands.  Black  coat  and  grey  trousers  had  been 
the  correct  costume  when  he  first  went  up  to 
Trinity,  and  he  had  never  thought  of  changing ; 
and  this  would  have  been  his  attire  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  vicious  courses  which  he  now 
threatened,  none  the  less  vehemently  for  his  pre- 
ciseness. 

He  laughed  too  because  he  trusted  his  aunt's 
sense  of  humour,  knew  that  it  was  better  than  his 
own,  and  enjoyed  with  her  the  rare  sensation  of 
falling  back  on  her  to  supply  that  which  he  lacked. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  world  with  whom  he 
was  able  to  do  that,  and  very  stiffly,  as  though  he 
were  creaking  in  every  joint,  he  came  over  and 
sat  by  her  side. 

"  You  must  have  been  a  very  happy  woman." 

"  Not  always,"  she  said. 

"  O  !  come.  There  are  no  tragedies  in  the 
family." 

"  Perhaps  I  would  have  liked  a  few.  Success 
is  monotonous,  and  I  suffered  for  years  because  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  help  people ;  I  mean,  to  do 
something  that  would  raise  the  level  of  their  lives. 
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But  there  is  just  one  here  and  there  who  speak 
the  same  language  as  you  do,  and  if  you  miss 
them  you  miss  everything." 

Her  voice  was  very  sweet  in  the  big,  gloomy 
room,  sweeter  for  the  pain  that  shot  through  her 
as  she  realized  that  Melian  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  what  she  was  talking  about.  The 
locking  together  of  two  minds  he  knew,  but  nothing 
of  the  flashing  together  of  two  beings  in  swift  and 
subtle  communion,  suddenly,  for  a  moment ; 
perhaps  two  beings  who  know  nothing  of  each 
other,  have  no  point  at  which  the  circumstances 
of  their  two  lives  meet,  and  yet  know  each  other, 
smile  from  the  very  farthest  limits  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  pass  on,  having  lived  then  all  that  is 
possible. 

"  Melian,"  she  said,  "  that  girl  of  whom  I  was 
telling  you  just  now  when  you  did  not  listen  ..." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  listened." 

"  You  heard  nothing.  That  was  my  fault. 
She  is  one  of  the  few,  one  of  those  I  have  met 
who  speak  the  same  language  as  myself,  and  yet 
I  have  only  seen  her  twice  and  we  have  not  ex- 
changed ten  words.  She  is  as  much  a  part  of  me 
as  my  hand  and  I  am  conscious  of  her  as  continually 
as  I  am  of  the  air  I  breathe  and  the  light  that  I 
live  by." 

He  was  uneasy,  and  shifted  his  hands  about  so 
that  his  cuffs  rattled.  He  did  not  like  this  kind 
of  talk. 

"  She  is  fortunate,"  he  said. 
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"  I  too.  These  things  are  rare,  and  they  are 
mutual — always." 

"  Comforting,  I  should  think." 

"  I  won't  be  mocked,  Melian.  I  am  serious. 
I,  an  old  woman,  am  trying  to  give  you,  a  philo- 
sopher, some  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  that  we  are 
groping  towards — and  you  treat  me  as  though  I 
were  abusing  my  privilege.  Someday  you  will 
remember  this  evening,  and  you  will  say  :  '  The 
silly  old  fool  was  not  far  wrong.'  ' 

"Fool?  You  are  really  applying  the  word 
tome?" 

"  As  if  I  should  dare." 

But  Melian  knew  that  she  had  dared,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  Stalbridge  always 
made  him  feel  that  people  like  his  relatives  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  put  up  with  the  make- 
shift definitions  that  passed  muster  for  the  rough 
purposes  of  their  lives.  They  never  needed  any 
exact  conceptions,  and  they  could  fill  in  the  gaps 
with  dreams  and  fancies  and  sentimental  longings, 
in  which  the  most  ignorant  and  the  dullest  mind 
is  inexhaustibly  fertile.  He  used  to  feel,  for 
instance,  when  the  port  moved  sunwise  round 
the  shining  table,  that  it  would  be  good  to  sink 
back  into  the  pleasures  of  good  digestion  and  to 
let  amiable  sensations  wreathe  upward  into  rosy 
images  and  delicious  anticipations  of  a  life  suddenly 
rolled  out  into  a  thick  carpet  down  which  to  tread 
with  lightly  moving  feet  towards  an  unimaginable 
bliss  that  was  none  the  less  actual  for  being  so. 
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But  never  for  an  instant  could  he  relax  from  the 
terrible  vigilance  in  which  he  lived,  weighing  every 
word,  testing  every  thought,  pouncing  on  every 
emotion  to  extract  from  it  the  power  that  was 
needed  to  maintain  that  very  vigilance. 

It  leaped  in  him  now  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  join  in  these  fancies  of  his  aunt's,  the  human 
being  who  was  nearest  to  him  and  the  most  com- 
panionable. He  rose  and  walked  away  from  her 
abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  pressing  his  blunt  finger-tips 
together.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  and  he  went  on 
saying  Yes  as  though  to  put  the  word  between 
himself  and  her.  "  Yes." 

"  What  is  the  question  ?  " 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?"  he  answered  pat. 

"  Each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  of  course,"  she 
said. 

"  I  agree,"  he  said.     "  Good-night.     It  is  late." 

He  left  the  room  and  walked  out,  as  was  his 
habit,  to  the  terrace  that  looked  over  towards 
the  river,  now  fouled  and  spoiled  with  the  ink 
from  the  cotton-printing  mills  higher  up  the  valley 
behind  the  shoulder  of  Cow  Hill.  It  seemed 
monstrous  at  first  that  the  hill  should  be  unmoved 
by  the  horror  that  was  creeping  into  every  home 
in  Europe ;  yet  not  so  monstrous  either,  since  the 
hearts  and  minds  in  those  homes  were  unmoved 
also,  accepting  it  as  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
almost  as  a  deliverance,  a  release  from  the  pressure 
of  toil,  poverty,  and  an  uncouth  code  of  morals. 
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He  smoked  a  cigarette — a  rare  indulgence — and 
laughed  to  himself  as  a  sudden  fury  leaped  in  him 
and  rushed  through  him  like  a  flame,  a  rage  that 
had  no  clearly  seen  object,  but  tore  at  him,  writhed 
and  burned  in  him,  smoked  upwards  towards 
the  seat  of  that  vigilance  which  shone  unquenchably 
out  of  his  will,  but  could  not  attain  it. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure"  he  said,  recognizing  the 
process,  and  making  a  note  of  what  was  new  in  it. 
"  I  am  in  for  the  devil  of  a  time." 

He  could  sleep  at  will.  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  torment,  when  he  looked  as  though 
every  nerve  in  his  body  was  near  breaking  point, 
times  when  he  preferred  to  remain  indoors  rather 
than  exhibit  the  strain  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
he  could  lie  down  and  sleep  dreamlessly  and  in- 
nocently, and  wake  at  whatever  time  he  had 
whispered  to  himself  as  he  closed  his  eyes.  To- 
night, however,  he  did  not  wish  to  sleep,  but 
preferred  to  lie  awake,  not  so  much  thinking  as 
waiting  for  thoughts  to  stir,  to  bud,  to  break  into 
the  splendour  they  must  have  if  there  was  to  be 
any  acceptance  of  them.  Suddenly  he  found 
himself  saying  : 

"  They  stoned  Spinoza.     They  stoned  Spinoza." 

And  he  began  to  think  of  Spinoza,  no  longer 
as  a  mind  working  like  one  of  his  own  lenses,  but 
as  a  man,  living  with  physical  sensations  like 
any  other  man,  with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
weariness,  and  pleasure  in  hearing  human  voices, 
and  watching  the  sky  through  the  window,  and 
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feeling  the  rain  falling  in  the  night  after  the  suffo- 
cation of  a  hot,  stormy  day.  Spinoza,  an  old  Jew, 
a  simple,  kindly  man.  Suddenly,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  Melian  felt  his  body  grow  rigid, 
his  eyes  dilated,  his  arms  were  jerked  up  across 
his  breast  until  they  were  folded  and  his  hands 
were  rigid,  but  with  the  fingers  parted,  and  in  a 
loud  voice,  very  clearly  and  without  emphasis, 
as  though  he  wished  to  be  heard  very  far  away,  he 
cried  out : 

"  Take  my  spirit." 

He  remained  so  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
his  head  rolled  to  one  side,  his  right  hand  clutched 
his  left  breast,  his  body  gave  a  convulsive  heave, 
and  a  long  sigh  was  shaken  out  of  him.  He  lay 
for  some  time  staring  and  wondering  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  incredible 
and  inconceivable  bliss.  Then,  almost  like  a 
pistol  shot,  his  mind  began  to  work  again,  and  he 
shook  his  head  as  though  to  tell  himself  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  and,  smiling  a  little  contemptu- 
ously, he  decided  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  him- 
self. He  recollected  perfectly  what  had  happened 
and  was  not  long  in  producing  a  formula  to 
account  for  it.  The  altercation  with  Wharton, 
his  distress  in  finding  Stalbridge  invaded  by  the 
military  (although  the  men  inside  the  uniforms 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  there),  his  aunt's  senti- 
mentalism,  the  extraordinary  charm  that  her  voice 
had  for  him.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
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about  it ;  the  air  was  throbbing  with  hysteria  :  a 
nervous  convulsion ;  the  kind  of  thing  that 
psychologists,  misled  by  data  observed  from  the 
mentally  deranged,  were  beginning  to  take  seriously 
and  to  apply  holus-bolus  to  normal  persons. 

Sunday  at  Stalbridge  was  worth  a  sea  of  trouble. 
A  balmy  air  of  rest  pervaded  the  house,  and  on  this 
Sunday,  as  if  in  respect  to  the  potency  of  the  tra- 
dition, the  soldiers  wore  mufti  after  church.  It 
was  warm  enough  in  the  afternoon  for  the  party 
to  sit  out  on  the  lawn,  and,  as  always  happened, 
the  peacocks  came  down  from  the  box  garden, 
where  they  had  a  magnificent  house,  and  Lady 
Rusholme's  pugs  chased  them  impudently,  and 
Melian  said  the  pugs  were  like  modern  politicians 
yapping  at  the  most  venerable  traditions,  to  try 
to  make  them  furl  their  tails. 

"  I  don't  care  how  bad  form  a  man  is,"  said 
Wharton,  "  so  long  as  he  is  out  to  win  the  war." 

On  that  subject  Melian  judged  it  better  to  be 
silent.  No  one  else  wished  to  say  anything  about 
it,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  silence  it  was  for- 
gotten and  Stalbridge  was  itself  again,  with  lazy 
reminiscence,  old  jokes  remembered,  sudden 
thoughts  of  Stokeses  far  away. 

"  Why  peacocks  ?  "  asked  Wharton,  in  a  drowsy, 
droning  voice. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  snapped  Melian,  "  and  why 
pugs  ?  " 

Everybody  laughed  as  though  Melian  had  said 
something  very  witty ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  to 
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them,  because,  as  long  as  any  of  them  could 
remember,  there  always  had  been  pugs  and  pea- 
cocks at  Stalbridge,  and,  as  long  as  any  of  them 
could  remember,  the  pugs  had  yapped  at  the 
gorgeous  birds  to  make  them  furl  their  tails. 

"  Anybody  here  know  a  draper  named  Winterton 
in  Broadhead  ?  "  asked  Melian. 

"  I  remember  the  shop  in  Market  Street,"  said 
Lady  Rusholme,  whose  knowledge  of  the  district 
was  unequalled.  "  Why  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing." 

He  had  suddenly  thought  of  Winterton,  but  in 
connection  with  nothing ;  perhaps  as  a  man  he 
would  not  see  again. 

"  He  had  a  son  who  went  to  Cambridge.  I 
remember  your  uncle  subscribing  to  increase  his — 
something  or  other." 

"  Fellow  of  my  college,"  drawled  Melian. 

"  They're  everywhere,"  growled  Wharton. 
"  They  learn  everything  except  toil.  I'm  not  a 
snob." 

There  was  no  one  there  who  would  have  dreamed 
of  accusing  him  of  being  a  snob,  but  on  Sundays 
at  Stalbridge  thoughts  had  a  way  of  dropping 
out,  so  deep  was  the  sense  of  security. 

"  It's  a  good  old  place,"  said  Ogden,  suddenly 
looking  up  at  the  hill,  "  a  good  old  place,  and  I've 
never  brought  an  American  here." 

"  Why  American  ? "  asked  Wharton,  who, 
being  a  thoroughly  spoiled  individual,  had  never 
quite  grown  up  and  always  asked  Why  ? 
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"  They'd  be  just  crazy  about  it,"  answered 
Ogden  with  a  laugh.  "  They'd  want  to  buy  it 
and  put  it  down  just  as  it  is  on  Long  Island. 
They  lack  atmosphere.  America  wasn't  meant  to 
be  lived  in.  It  is  a  wild  beast  of  a  continent, 
bolting,  with  a  hundred  millions  on  its  back." 

"  I  detest  Americans,"  said  Melian  emphatically, 
and  this  was  the  end  of  that  subject. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  Stalbridge  had  been  made 
by  Lady  Rusholme,  whose  interest  in  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  had  led  her  to 
break  through  the  Stokes'  reservation  of  its 
privileges,  into  a  time  of  open  house,  when  anybody 
and  everybody  had  the  right  to  call.  She  regarded 
this  practice  as  her  only  Christian  endeavour, 
though  there  was  no  effort  in  it  at  all,  since  no 
attempt  at  entertainment  was  made.  People 
were  left  free  to  group  themselves,  to  sit  in  the 
hall  or  the  drawing-room,  or,  if  it  were  warm 
enough,  on  the  lawn,  or  to  ramble  through  the 
gardens.  Neither  was  there  any  condescension 
in  it.  No  one  could  brag  of  having  been  to  Stal- 
bridge since  everyone  could  go,  and  the  vulgar 
and  the  ambitious  were  remarkable  by  their 
absence.  They  excused  themselves  by  saying 
that  Lady  Rusholme  was  too  eccentric,  and  they 
were  outraged  by  the  possibility  of  meeting  there 
people  whom  they  had  been  at  immense  pains  to 
exclude. 

This  Sunday  produced  two  adventures  for 
Melian.  Sitting  bolt  upright  on  a  rug,  with  his 
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legs  crossed  tailor  fashion,  lost  in  thought,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  shifting  groups  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  parsons,  doctors,  solicitors, 
factory  managers  and  their  wives,  he  was  brought 
to  himself  by  becoming  suddenly  aware  of  an 
immense  figure  towering  above  him.  Looking 
up,  he  recognized  Sharpies,  a  young  lawyer  from 
Entwistle,  whom  he  had  known  from  boyhood  as 
a  great  cricketer  who,  if  he  were  in  form,  could 
always  win  the  match  between  the  town  and  the 
house  off  his  own  bat. 

"  Hello  !  Sharpies." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Professor." 

Melian  was  not  a  professor,  but  that  was  the 
title  that  Entwistle,  proud  of  him  as  a  local 
product,  almost  as  illustrious  as  Sharpies  him- 
self, bestowed  upon  him. 

"  I  heard  you  were  staying  here,"  said  Sharpies 
with  his  broad  accent  and  loud,  grating  voice, 
ringing  in  every  note  with  honesty,  "  and  I  thought 
you'd  know  a  bit  more  about  what's  worrying  me 
than  any  one  here." 

"Worried,  Sharpies?" 

"  It's  this  war,  Professor.  I  can't  go.  I  never 
felt  like  it  before.  I  seem  to  have  come  over  all 
funny  like.  I've  always  gone  with  other  fellows, 
but  now  they're  all  gone  and  I'm  left.  It  doesn't 
seem  right,  but  I  can't  do  owt  else." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should." 

"  I'm  not  a  liar,  Professor,  if  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  this  thing's  a  lie.  There'll  be  Hell  and  all 
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to  pay  in  Entwistle  if  I  stay,  but  I've  got  to  stay, 
I've  got  to  stay.  They've  all  gone  balmy  here. 
You'd  think  it  was  Kingdom  come  instead  of 
what  it  is." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Melian,  interested  in  the 
phenomenon  of  the  idol  of  the  town  throwing 
away  his  popularity  and  his  prospects  as  cheer- 
fully as  though  he  were  knocking  the  ash  out  of 
his  pipe.  "  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  a  reasoned 
objection." 

"  Reasoned  be  blowed.  I'm  a  practical  man, 
and  I  knew  no  good  could  come  o'  this  directly 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  small  nations. 
There's  no  more  room  for  small  nations  than  there 
is  for  small  shops,  and  I  can  see  no  more  in  this  set- 
to  than  if  Higgins  and  Hershaw,  the  two  grocers 
on  either  side  of  Market  Square,  started  chucking 
bags  of  sugar  at  each  other." 

"  It  is  rather  like  that,"  said  Melian. 

"  You  don't  think  I'm  a  skunk  then." 

"  I  should  think  you  one  if  you  hid  all  those 
feelings  under  a  uniform." 

Sharpies  lowered  his  immense  length  to  the 
grass.  He  beamed  affection  at  Melian  and  said  : 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Stokes,  I'm  not  clever.  I  can't 
argue,  but  I  know  what's  right  and  what's  wrong, 
and  a  thing  doesn't  become  right  because  millions 
of  people  agree  to  do  it." 

'  That,"  answered  Melian,  "  is  the  generally 
accepted  morality  everywhere." 

"  But  it  ain't  right." 
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"  There  are  people  who  believe  that  there  is  a 
moral  law  apart  from  custom." 

"  What  do  you  believe  ?  " 

"  Believe  ?  "  Melian  shook  his  head.  He  dis- 
trusted belief  of  any  kind.  "  I  arn  inclined  to 
think,"  he  said,  "  that  Moral  Law  and  Liberty  are 
two  names  for  the  same  thing.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  Moral  Law,  in  which,  obviously,  you  believe, 
cannot  be  served  by  the  loss  or  the  suspension  of 
Liberty." 

The  dryness  of  his  tone  and  words  disappointed 
Sharpies. 

"  They  say  I'll  be  shot  or — or  something,  if  I 
go  on  with  it." 

"Well?" 

"  I'll  be  shot." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Melian,  suddenly  kindled. 
"  You  are  a  splendid  fellow." 

"  It's  so  damned  queer,"  resumed  Sharpies, 
encouraged.  "I'm  not  a  bit  religious  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  enjoy  myself  as  much  as  anybody, 
and  here  comes  a  fence  that  I  can't  take,  while  all 
the  young  fellows  I  know  are  through  it,  like  sheep 
through  a  gap.  But  there's  no  talking  about  it. 
I  can't  go,  and  that's  as  flat  as  flat.  Thank  you, 
Professor.  I'll  remember  that  about  moral  law 
and  liberty." 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  in  the  town  who  takes  the 
same  view  ?  " 

"  A  few  Socialists  and  I.L.P.'ers ;  goody- 
goodies  ;  Quakers ;  Plymouth  Brethren.  I'm 
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Church  of  England  myself,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  either.  It'll  buck  my  people  up 
no  end  when  I  tell  them  that  you  say  I'm  right. 
They  don't  agree  with  me,  but  they're  very  decent, 
except  my  brother-in-law,  but  then  in-laws  are 
always  glad  of  a  chance  to  skin  you.  Thank  you. 
It's  a  nice,  peaceful  place  this.  I  often  used  to 
come  and  look  at  it  when  I  was  a  boy." 

He  was  reluctant  to  go,  and  stood  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  the  other. 

"  Staying  long,  Professor  ?  " 

"  No.     I  return  to  Cambridge  on  Tuesday." 

"  Oh  !  I  wish  I'd  been  there.  I  had  friends 
who  went,  but  I  was  never  any  good  at  books  ; 
only  games." 

"  For  the  majority  at  Cambridge,  games  are 
more  important  than  books,"  said  Melian. 

"That's  funny,"  mused  Sharpies,  "I  thought 
it  was  all  mathematics.  I  thought — "  He  be- 
came very  uneasy,  conscious  of  having  intruded 
his  private  affairs  gratuitously  upon  a  man 
unapproachably  above  him  in  station,  capacity, 
character.  He  blushed  furiously.  The  Stal- 
bridge  Sunday  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  him,  and 
by  the  test  of  it  he  found  himself  wanting.  To 
apologize  would  only  make  things  worse.  He 
growled :  "  Thank  you "  once  again,  moved  off 
and  was  soon  gone. 

Melian  resumed  his  upright  posture  and  with 
his  hands  on  the  thin  calves  of  his  legs  looked  a 
little  like  an  inscrutable  oriental  image.  He  could 
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not  in  the  least  understand  how  Sharpies  had 
arrived  at  his  position  or  how  any  position  could 
be  tenable  without  reason  and  something  ap- 
proximating to  proof.  However,  courage  is 
always  admirable,  and  he  fell  back  upon  that  in  the 
young  giant,  who  was  certainly  putting  it  to  the 
severest  test. 

"  Courage  will  out,"  thought  Melian,  smiling 
his  long,  ruminant,  wrinkled  smile  and  letting  his 
lids  droop  over  his  eyes.  "  Yes.  It  will  always 
take  the  line  of  the  sharpest  resistance." 

So  he  ceased  to  think  of  Sharpies,  except  as  a 
vessel  of  courage  in  the  abstract,  the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  distressing  atmosphere  of  bragga- 
docio and  abject  surrender  to  an  event,  he  found 
very  comforting,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  he  had  any  need  of  comfort,  for  he  had 
foreseen  that  a  crisis  of  some  sort  was  due,  and 
had  fortified  himself  against  it.  Whatever 
happened,  his  work  would  remain  and  he  was 
dependent  upon  nothing  else,  absolutely  nothing 
else,  not  even  Stalbridge,  which  was  no  more  than 
an  indulgence,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 
spoiled  for  him  by  the  spectacle  of  his  brothers  in 
uniform  and  by  their  abject  appeals  to  Entwistle 
to  go  out  and  save  Stalbridge.  The  Stokeses  of 
the  older  generations  would  have  done  better 
than  that. 

Lady  Rusholme  sent  for  him  and  presented 
him  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  a  little  faded  woman,  whom 
he  remembered  as  a  very  pretty  girl,  coming  to 
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Entwistle  after  her  marriage  ;  Irish,  the  daughter 
of  an  old  Protestant  family  in  County  Longford. 
She  was  still  pretty,  but  had  had  too  many 
children  for  her  strength  and  had  abandoned  all 
effort  to  live  in  anything  else  than  her  first  love 
for  her  husband  and  her  duty  to  the  parish,  so 
that  her  children  were  an  astonishment  to  her  and 
a  barrier  between  herself  and  others.  Her  boys 
would  have  been  at  Cambridge  if  they  had  not 
been  swept  off  into  various  regiments,  and  she 
preferred  to  think  of  them  as  at  Cambridge,  and  so 
found  it  comforting  to  talk  to  Melian,  who,  she 
knew,  was  just  about  to  return  there.  Melian  was 
polite,  and  let  her  talk,  but  women  always  ex- 
asperated him  with  their  demand,  first  of  all,  of 
alms  for  their  vanity,  and  their  perpetual  con- 
sciousness of  other  women  watching  to  see  if  they 
get  it.  They  never  did  from  Melian,  who  calculated 
that  there  were  millions  of  men  existing  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  Mrs.  Boscawen  withdrew,  after  a  little 
chatter  about  Cambridge,  to  a  more  sure  position. 

"  These  are  terrible  times  for  mothers." 

"  Worse  for  the  children,"  said  Melian  tartly. 

Mrs.  Boscawen  was  startled. 

"  For  the ?  " 

"  I  said  children." 

"O!" 

There    was    an    awkward     pause,     and    Lady 
Rusholme  intervened  : 

'  You  know,  there  will  be  a  sad  difference  at 
Cambridge  with  all  the  young  men  gone." 
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"All  the  same" — Mrs.  Boscawen  pulled  herself 
together.  She  was  a  vicar's  wife  and  unused  to 
being  thrown  out  of  her  stride — "  all  the  same, 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  mothers  and  all  my 
work  in  the  parish  will  be  for  them.  Children 
are  thoughtless  and  ungrateful — 

"  It  is  only  natural,"  said  Melian. 

Mrs.  Boscawen  was  left  speechless. 

"  You  have  strange  ideas,  Mr.  Stokes,"  she 
managed  to  say  at  last,  in  a  very  faint 
voice. 

"  Present  events,"  he  replied,  "  are  not  conducive 
to  a  high  opinion  of  the  human  race." 

Pale  with  terror,  staring  at  Melian  as  though 
he  were  the  devil  himself,  Mrs.  Boscawen  withdrew, 
composing  herself  with  an  effort,  assuming  in  her 
walk  the  little  defiant  swing  of  the  pretty  woman, 
and  attracting  the  admiration  and  then  the 
attention  of  Wharton  Stokes,  who  was  only  happy 
in  conversation  with  women. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  Lady  Rusholme.  "  She  is  a 
dear,  sweet,  simple,  devout  little  creature.  What- 
ever happens  is,  for  her,  God's  will." 

"  Must  women  be  like  that  ?  "  asked  Melian. 
"  A  disastrous  end  to  my  visit." 

"  You  are  unjust." 

"  No.     Horrified  !     Mothers  indeed  !  " 

"  She  is  nothing  else,  you  must  remember." 

"  Mothers  !  " 

His  aunt  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  indignation, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  mollified.  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
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indeed,   had   opened   an   abyss   in  front   of  him, 
from  which  he  shrank  in  horror. 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman,"  he  said,  "  a  fiend, 
taking  refuge  in  the  pleasure  given  her  by  her 
own  emotions.  God's  will  indeed  !  She  knows 
nothing  of  either  God  or  of  the  will !  " 

"  She  is  my  friend  and  my  guest,  Melian,  and  you 
have  behaved  very  badly." 

"  As  I  shall  continue  to  do  if  to  be  like  that 
woman  is  to  behave  well." 

He  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper  and  upset, 
and  did  not  recover  before  he  went  away,  vowing 
that  he  would  not  visit  Stalbridge  again.  His 
mood  was  to  shut  himself  up  more  closely  than 
ever  and  to  wait  until  this  monstrous  storm  had 
blown  over. 

His  correspondence  with  foreign  universities  was 
cut  off.  His  German  colleagues  had  written  him 
regretful  letters  of  farewell,  letters  that  contained 
no  political  comment,  only  good  wishes  and 
anxiety  that  he  should  continue  his  labours  un- 
disturbed. His  pupils  were  reduced  to  nine,  only 
one  of  whom  was  British,  and  the  most  painful 
blow  came  with  a  letter  from  Penrose  Kennedy, 
written  on  a  transport  which  was  conveying  him 
to  an  unknown  destination.  Kennedy  wrote  : 

"  I  should  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  but 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  enlisting  I  found 
myself  at  Winchester  with  no  possibility  of  leave. 
Another  three  days  saw  me  at  Southampton  and, 
now  that  I  have  recovered  from  the  shock  of  having 
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to  admit  that  one  can  be  moved  about  the  world 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  I  am  beginning  to  enjoy 
myself.  I  could  find  no  reason  why  I  should 
remain  sheltered  while  millions  of  others  were 
exposed  to  the  furies  that  have  broken  loose, 
and,  finding  no  reason,  could  not  resist  the 
pressure  that  drove  me,  like  any  other  man  in 
the  street,  to  the  barracks.  If  I  can  help  it,  I 
shall  not  take  a  commission.  These  poor  fellows 
are  good  company,  doing  simply  what  they  must 
and  that  is  what  I  have  done. — It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  my  years  of  work  with 
you  have  meant  for  me.  Any  expression  of 
gratitude,  admiration,  affection,  must  be  in- 
adequate, so  I  attempt  none.  Extremes  meet  : 
from  the  top  of  humanity  with  you  I  have 
plunged  to  the  bottom  with  these  navvies,  waiters, 
stable-boys,  counter-jumpers,  clerks,  gardeners, 
all  going  they  know  not  whither,  they  know  not 
why,  but — going.  This  is  not  at  all  the  letter  I 
meant  to  write  to  you.  It  will,  I  know,  only 
exasperate  you,  as  my  impulses  always  did. 
And  I  am  sorry." 

Exasperate !  The  letter  infuriated  Melian. 
What  was  there  that  Kennedy  could  do  in  the  Army 
that  could  not  be  done  by  millions  of  others  ? 
While  there  was  work  at  Cambridge  that  only 
he  could  do,  that  he  was  born  to  do.  And  what 
a  feeble,  vague,  slovenly,  casual,  flighty,  treacher- 
ous letter  !  Two  years  of  eager,  arduous  training 
had  ended  in  that !  Let  Kennedy  join  the  Army 
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if  he  must — though  it  were  a  thousand  pities — 
but  let  him  know  exactly  why,  to  the  most  precisely 
weighed  last  shade  of  a  reason.  To  be  swept 
into  it  by  a  mere  street  impulse  was  something 
monstrous,  the  last  degradation,  for  Kennedy 
was  consecrated  to  be  his,  Melian's,  successor.  Two 
years  of  vital  work  had  removed  him  from  the 
contamination  of  ordinary  existence.  His  loyalty 
was  fixed,  and  no  calamity  should  have  been  able 
to  alter  it.  For  Melian  there  were  no  fine  shades  : 
a  man  was  loyal  or  disloyal ;  there  were  no  degrees 
between  the  two  points  ;  above  all  there  was  no 
room  for  hovering,  no  time  for  an  interlude  of 
any  kind.  The  disappointment  was  grievous  ; 
it  cut  deep.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Melian  to 
say,  as  he  had  at  Stalbridge,  that  thoughtlessness 
and  ungratitude  were  natural,  there  were  certain 
offences  so  monstrous  as  to  be  against  nature, 
and  this  of  Kennedy's  seemed  to  be  of  that  order, 
for  he  had  abandoned  work  for  which  he  had  an 
unequalled  aptitude,  a  gift  not  in  the  least  romantic, 
like  that  of  a  poet,  for  whom  there  could  have 
been  some  excuse,  but  as  rare  and  even  more 
valuable.  A  delicately  attuned  mind  is  an  in- 
strument as  precious  as  a  singing  voice  or  a 
violinist's  hands,  and  to  be  protected  as  jealously  ; 
and  here  was  Kennedy  herded  with  coarse  creatures 
in  conditions  of  foulness,  gone  to  face  the  horrors 
inevitable  in  the  fits  of  madness  which  seize  groups 
of  human  beings. 

Melian    tried    to    understand.     Kennedy    was 
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perhaps  too  young  to  realize  the  precious  rarity 
of  the  instrument  he  possessed.  Youth  is  hyp- 
notized by  its  own  eagerness  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  damage  wrought  by  its  sufferings,  and  for 
that  very  reason  is  anxious  to  suffer,  to  prove 
itself,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  humanity.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  Kennedy  had  always  been  exceptionally 
young,  maddeningly  childish,  an  infant  prodigy.— 
O !  well,  another  mistake,  the  worst  of  all,  for  it 
ended  his  dream  of  a  successor  who  should  carry 
on  his  work.  He  must  do  the  work  himself  or 
it  could  not  be  done  at  all,  and  when  he  set  about 
it  he  told  himself  that  he  had  been  a  fool.  In 
real  creative  work  there  is  no  possibility  of  collab- 
oration or  of  continuance  :  a  man's  idea  is  his 
and  his  alone.  Its  implications  can  be  communi- 
cated, but  not  the  idea  itself.  The  rhythm  of  a 
thought,  but  not  the  thought,  is  communicable. 

It  was  not  Melian's  way  to  waste  himself  in 
regrets.  Life  was  a  wasteful  business  and  not  to 
be  encouraged. 

For  two  years  then  he  laboured  as  he  had  never 
done ;  paid  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
outside  world,  or  in  himself;  hardly  spoke  to  a 
soul ;  hated  both  those  who  were  wildly  for  the 
war  and  those  who  were  heart-brokenly  against 
it.  Why  could  they  not  detach  themselves  from 
it ;  they  who  knew  their  history  and  were  not 
ignorant  to  be  swayed  this  way  and  that  by  the 
news  ?  He  imagined  himself  to  be  detached, 
and  could  not  understand  why  his  work  grew 
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every  day  more  difficult,   and  he  found  himself 
subject  to  fits  of  exhaustion  such  as  he  had  never 
known.     Always  before,  when  he  had  been  work- 
ing  at   the    highest    pressure,     each    new    effort 
secreted  stores  of  mysterious  energy,   more  than 
he  could  possibly  contain,  and  all  his  most  luminous 
results  had  been  achieved  without  effort  or  strain, 
as  though  he  had  another  greater  power  that  took 
the  results  of  his  conscious  labours  and  lifted  them 
into  another  region  of  thought  altogether.     That 
power  seemed  to  have  ebbed  away  beyond  evo- 
cation.    The   region  of  thought  that,    through  it, 
was  peculiarly    his  own  was  at  times  absolutely 
unattainable,    and   then,    sweating   in   agony,    he 
thought  that  he  must  go  mad  if  it  was  to  be  closed 
to  him  for  ever,   as,   at  moments,  he  felt  certain 
that  it  was.     He  knew  no  other  means  of  living  ; 
how  then   could   he   go   on  ?  ...  Sometimes   he 
thought  that  he  was  growing  old,  but  that  he  knew 
for  nonsense  because  he  had  always  been  certain 
that  the  older  he  got  the  more  free   would   his 
access  be  to  those  marvellous  heavens  of  the  mind 
that   he   had   been   the   first   to   explore.     At   his 
worst  he  fell  to  studying  his  face  in  the  glass,  and 
was  shocked  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  what  he  saw. 
He  had  seen  nothing  like  it  except  in  the  ecstatic 
portraits  of  El  Greco,  and  that  shocked  him,  because 
he  had  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  God- driven 
man.     He  sought  distraction  in  foolish  games,  in 
the  poets,  in  the  novelists,  in  immense  walks  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  playing  the  scores  of  Mozart's 

4* 
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operas,  though  he  played  atrociously.  The  tension 
increased.  In  the  old  days  much  of  his  work 
had  been  like  climbing  up  an  appallingly  steep 
hill,  but  now  his  feet  seemed  to  be  weighted  and 
shackled.  He  tried  working  in  his  dressing-gown, 
in  his  pyjamas,  naked  ;  and,  though  he  hated  it, 
he  even  attempted  to  work  in  bed.  He  made 
just  enough  progress  to  make  him  not  altogether 
hopeless,  but  it  began  to  look  as  though  what  he 
had  thought  could  be  done  in  two  years  would 
take  twenty.  He  refused  to  pay  visits  or  to  eat 
with  friends,  and  he  declined  absolutely  to  dine  in 
Hall,  where  there  were  only  a  few  old  men  left. 
Dr.  Fleckhorn  he  saw  occasionally,  because 
Fleckhorn  was  necessary  to  him,  the  only  man  in 
England  who  could  understand  him.  The  rest 
were  in  Germany,  and  Kennedy,  so  far  as  was 
known,  was  a  prisoner  in  Turkey. 

It  was  through  Fleckhorn  that  the  crisis  came. 
Fleckhorn  was  under  a  cloud  because  of  his  name, 
though  everyone  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Swiss  Swedenborgian  minister,  educated  at  the 
City  of  London  School  and  related  on  his  mother's 
side  to  the  Bentincks,  for  all  this  information  was 
produced  during  the  attempt  that  was  made 
to  ask  him  to  resign  his  fellowship.  One  night, 
early  in  the  October  term  of  1916,  Melian  went 
across  to  Fleckhorn's  rooms  in  Great  Court, 
ghostly  in  its  emptiness,  almost  crying  aloud  for 
the  suffering  of  the  young  men  who  should  have 
been  there,  lounging,  laughing,  talking  out  of 
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windows,  running  to  beat  the  clock,  with  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  result  he  had  had  for  years. 
He  knocked.  There  was  no  answer,  but  he  knew 
Fleckhorn  must  be  there  because  he  had  seen 
the  light  in  his  window.  He  knocked  again, 
and  this  time  a  faint  voice  bade  him  enter.  He 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  saw  a  huddled 
little  man  with  a  drawn  face  glaring  up  at  him 
with  hatred  in  his  eyes.  So  deep  was  the  feeling 
in  them  that  Melian,  never  very  quick  to  perceive 
emotion,  was  compelled  to  stop.  Fleckhorn  could 
not  speak.  He  held  out  a  telegram  and  stabbed 
towards  it  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  His  only 
son  had  been  killed. 

"  How  damnable  !  "  said  Melian. 
"  May  they  starve  and  rot,"   cried  Fleckhorn. 
"  May   they   see   their   whole    generation    wither 
away  !     I  would  not  raise  a  finger  now  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  until  it  is  absolutely  and  finally 
certain  that  they  are  ruined  for  generations." 
"  The  Germans  ?  "  asked  Melian  fatuously. 
Fleckhorn  turned  on  him  with  an  inarticulate 
howl  of  rage  so  bestial  that    Melian    gulped  his 
nausea,  tried  to  speak,  felt  that  any  attempt  at 
condolence  would  sound  and  would  be  insincere, 
turned   and    walked    slowly    downstairs.     At   the 
bend  of  the  stairs  he  stopped  dead,  realized  that 
he  had  the  telegram  in  his  hands,  and  tore  it  slowly 
in  pieces.     The  sound  of  the  tearing  paper  pleased 
him,  and  he  took  his  own  manuscript  out  of  his 
pocket  and  tore  that   up.     Looking   out   of  the 
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window  he  saw  that  it  was  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve  by  the  chapel  clock,  and  he  thought  that 
Fleckhorn  was  afraid  to  go  home  and  tell  his  wife  ; 
he  thought  too  of  Mrs.  Boscawen,  at  Stalbridge 
two  years  ago,  saying  how  terrible  it  was  for  the 
mothers  ;  and  he  thought  very  slowly,  so  slowly 
that  the  clock  moved  to  half-past  before  he  reached 
the  last  word  : 

"  This  must  stop." 

He  thought  of  Sharpies  and  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  him,  and  both  those  thoughts  were 
odd  and  new,  the  first  because  it  was  so  slow, 
and  his  habitual  thought  was  arrow- swift,  the 
second  because  he  had  never  regarded  what 
happened  to  people  as  being  of  the  least  importance. 
So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  see — and  he  thought 
that  was  a  good  way — people  lied  and  bluffed 
their  way  through  life  as  long  as  there  was  a  kick 
left  in  them,  and  when  there  was  none,  by  that 
time  there  was  another  generation  too  busy  with  its 
own  discoveries  to  see  through  them.  People  would 
go  to  any  lengths  to  avoid  thinking.  He  said  aloud  : 

"  They  have  gone  too  far  this  time." 

Still  he  could  not  move. 

Now  why  on  earth  should  Fleckhorn  have 
brought  about  this  revelation,  for  it  was  nothing 
less  ?  Up  the  stairs  a  door  opened.  Fleckhorn 
came  creeping  down. 

"  Good-night,  Stokes." 

"  Good-night,  Fleckhorn." 

So  he  had  summoned  up  his  courage  to  meet  his 
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wife,  not  much  either,  for  he  looked  a  crumpled 
little  man  as  he  went  groping  and  nosing  across 
the  court,  a  poor  bent  little  learned  thing. 
Learned !  A  poor  wounded  brute,  no  more. 
Human  beings  are  but  poor  brutes,  even  more 
dumb  than  the  beasts,  because  of  the  welter  of 
meaningless  words  in  which  they  live. 

Melian  looked  down  at  the  pieces  of  torn  paper 
at  his  feet.  He  remembered  his  aunt  saying 
that  there  were  just  one  or  two  here  and  there 
with  whom  one  lived ;  people  seen  and  under- 
stood :  Sharpies,  Mrs.  Boscawen.  No,  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen  was  a  fiend  who  could  use  the  distress 
of  others  to  feed  her  own  importance.  Yet  Mrs. 
Boscawen  had  her  significance  for  him  ;  at  least 
there  was  something  about  her  that  he  was  trying 
to  remember.  .  .  .  No,  it  evaded  him. 

As  he  walked  across  the  court  he  found  himself 
half -thinking,  though  it  was  not  at  all  clear,  that, 
after  all,  perhaps  Kennedy  had  been  right  and 
that  there  was  no  escaping  this  thing,  no  possibility 
of  detachment  from  it.  Obviously  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  it  until,  at  any  rate,  some  of  its  remoter 
consequences  began  to  appear.  At  that  Melian 
was  suddenly  excited  and  he  saw  in  a  flash — thank- 
ing God  to  have  his  mind  working  again — that 
the  consequences  must  already  have  begun  to 
appear  and  that  the  thing  itself  was  protracted 
because  no  one  had  the  courage  to  face  them. 
He  had  foreseen  the  event,  and  had  therefore 
taken  no  great  interest  in  it.  But  now  the  event 
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was  past  and  the  consequences  must  be  faced, 
realized,  in  order  that  judgment  might  be  passed. 

When  he  reached  his  rooms  in  Neville's  Court 
he  knew  that  his  work  was  no  longer  there.  It 
would,  it  must,  remain  dormant  until  such  time 
as  he  had  framed  some  sort  of  hypothesis  as  to  the 
altered  world  in  which  henceforth  he  would  have 
to  live. 

Next  morning  by  the  earliest  possible  train  he 
went  up  to  London,  black  coat,  stiff  collar,  starched 
shirt  and  bowler  hat,  an  odd  Victorian  figure, 
very  intent,  very  brisk,  very  purposeful,  though 
the  only  intention  that  was  at  all  clear  to  him 
was  that  he  must  look  for  Sharpies.  He  wired 
to  his  aunt :  "  Please  find  address  of  Sharpies, 
solicitor  and  cricketer,  of  Broadhead.  Reply  Lon- 
don address."  This  was  at  King's  Cross,  where 
also  he  bought  copies  of  all  the  newspapers,  none 
of  which  he  had  read  for  nearly  two  years.  They 
depressed  him,  for  they  were  so  faded  and  stale  ; 
seemed  utterly  to  have  lost  grip  and  to  be  only 
a  distorted  reflection  of  an  all-pervading  public 
opinion  :  vulgar,  coarse,  ignorant.  As  he  walked 
to  his  flat,  he  had  seen  not  a  single  face  that 
expressed  any  animation,  whereas,  formerly,  it 
had  always  been  an  excitement  and  a  stimulus 
to  him  to  arrive  in  London  and  to  watch  the  faces 
in  the  streets,  and  to  let  himself  be  caught  by 
those  that  were  pretty,  or  eager,  or  roguish,  or 
even  thoroughly  wicked  and  disreputable.  The 
faces  now  were  all  grey,  blank  and  featureless, 
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and  the  kind  of  numbness  that  made  them  so 
was  in  the  newspapers  also. 

When  he  reached  his  flat  he  opened  his  window 
and  sat  by  it  for  a  long  time  listening  to  the  drone  of 
the  great  city,  and  that  too  had  become  muffled 
and  mournful,  hollow  with  the  dread  that  was 
everywhere.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his 
finger  tips  together  and  blinked  across  at  the 
little  bust  of  Voltaire  that  stood  on  his  mantelpiece, 
and  he  thought  that  the  mocking  ironic  smile 
would  not  stay  long  on  the  great  Frenchman's 
face  if  he  were  alive.  Things  were  beyond  irony. 
.  .  .  The  swiftness  of  the  decline  was  incredible. 
London  had  become  just  an  enormous  Entwistle. 
Yes,  that  was  it.  Only  in  Entwistle  had  he 
previously  encountered  that  heartrending,  mind- 
racking,  dreary  listlessness. 

Lady  Rusholme's  reply  came  late  in  the  after- 
noon : 

"  S.  in  London.  Trouble  in  Broadhead.  Try 
Liberty  Defence.  Implore  you  be  careful." 

Trouble  !  What  trouble  ?  And  what  was  the 
Liberty  Defence  ?  Melian  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  Liberty  stood  in  no  need  of  defence  other 
than  the  vigilance  of  the  individual ;  if  that  dis- 
appeared then  Liberty  did  so  too. 

Taking  up  the  telephone  book  he  found  the 
words  Liberty  Defence  and  made  a  note  of  the 
address  and  the  number.  That  much  achieved 
in  the  quest  of  Sharpies  he  went  out  and  dined 
in  a  little  restaurant  in  Holborn  and,  being  tired, 
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went  early  to  bed  and  slept  for  twelve  hours  on 
end. 

In  the  morning  he  took  a  long  walk  up  to  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  after  lunch  sought  out  a  strange 
little  office  in  the  Adelphi.  Having  a  feeling 
for  efficiency,  he  was  not  very  favourably  impressed 
by  the  Defenders  of  Liberty  and  was  a  little 
offended  by  the  shabbiness  of  the  young  men  and 
the  costumes  of  the  young  women,  who  all  wore 
short  hair,  brightly  coloured  jackets,  short  skirts 
and  thick  shoes  and  stockings.  The  outer  office 
was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke  and  the  place 
needed  charing. 

He  handed  in  his  card  and  the  girl  said  : 

"  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  Mr.  Ashton  is 
at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Duke  is  in  South  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Sembal  is  at  the  House." 

She  spoke  of  these  three  places  as  though  they 
were  the  three  inner  circles  of  Paradise. 

"  Sharpies  is  the  only  name  I  know,"  said  Melian. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  giggle  at  the  name,  and  her 
eyes  shone.  It  seemed  that  the  thought  of  Sharpies 
was  pleasant  to  her. 

"  I  mean  the  solicitor  of  Broadhead." 

"  O  !  there's  only  one  Sharpies,"  said  the  girl. 
"  He  was  tried  for  Lancashire.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
a  man  like  that  being  one  of  us." 

"  Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  He  won't  be  in  this  week  because  we  are 
being  watched  just  now."  For  the  first  time  she 
looked  down  at  Melian' s  card. 
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"  O  !  "  she  gasped.  "  Are  you  Dr.  Stokes  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"I'll  tell  Mr.  Hordern.  He  will  be  pleased." 
And  she  ran  into  an  inner  room,  from  which  came 
first  a  shout  of  "  Hooray  !  "  and  then  the  young 
man  who  had  emitted  the  shout,  a  pale,  consump- 
tive-looking youth,  very  neatly  dressed  in  blue 
serge,  cut  sailor  fashion,  so  as  to  look  too  big  for 
him.  He  seized  Melian  by  the  hand,  introduced 
himself  as  "  of  Caius,"  and,  drawing  his  visitor  into 
his  room,  gave  him  a  chair  in  front  of  a  great  fire. 

Melian  was  never  effusive.  He  came  to  the 
point  at  once. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  he  said.  "  I 
met  a  young  man  named  Sharpies.  I  wished  to 
meet  him  again  and  I  was  given  this  address." 

"  I  hope  you  are  with  us,  Dr.  Stokes." 

"  Us  ?  " 

"  The  Left  Wing." 

"  I  am  no  politician." 

"  Nor  I,  sir.  The  fight  is  to  keep  liberty  alive 
in  England." 

"  Liberty  ?  I  am  worried  about  civilization. 
But  my  business  for  the  moment  is  to  find  Mr. 
Sharpies." 

"  I  will  tell  him.  Shall  I  give  him  your  address. 
I'm  afraid  his  time  is  running  out.  It  is  five  weeks 
since  his  last  appeal,  and  very  few  of  us  have  more 
than  a  month  after  that." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand.  I  have  been 
absorbed  in  my  work." 
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"  Conscientious  objectors,  sir.  They  arrest  our 
men,  who  then  refuse  to  put  on  uniform  and  are 
sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labour.'* 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

"  Arrested  again.  Cat  and  mouse,  sir.  Some 
of  us  had  a  bad  time  at  the  beginning,  but  I  think 
that  is  over  now.  It  was  pretty  bad  though.  I 
was  released  on  account  of  my  health." 

Melian  sat  gloomily  in  his  chair.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man,  who  was 
a  type  altogether  new  to  him  ;  the  whole  place, 
indeed,  was  new,  unreal,  fantastic.  Somehow  he 
did  not  like  Hordern  "  of  Caius."  There  was 
something  theatrical  in  him,  and  young  men  who 
have  been  to  prison  and  suffered  in  their  health 
should  not  be  theatrical.  Watching  him,  Melian 
decided  that  he  had  been  right  to  think  that  what 
happened  to  people  did  not  matter.  They  were 
what  they  were  and  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Hordern  was  what  Wharton  Stokes  would  have 
called,  "  bad  form,  O,  shocking  bad."  He  re- 
membered then  that  Mr.  Ashton  was  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Duke  in  South  Wales  and  Mr.  Sembal  at  the 
House.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hordern  was,  as  it  were, 
only  the  fourth  officer. 

"  I  shall  be  staying  in  London  for  some  time," 
said  Melian.  "  I  hope  I  shall  see  Mr.  Sharpies 
before  he  is — er — incarcerated." 

"I'll  see  to  that  at  once,  sir,"  said  Hordern, 
making  a  note  of  it  on  an  enormous  diary  that 
lay,  rather  like  a  fallen  tombstone,  on  his  desk. 
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Melian  rose,  made  his  little  formal  bow,  without 
which  he  never  left  any  room,  passed  shyly  by  the 
now  alert  scrutiny  of  all  the  short-haired  young 
women,  and  walked  downstairs,  his  feet,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  making  an  enormous  noise  that 
must  have  disturbed  the  architects,  lawyers  and 
publishers  whose  doors  he  passed  on  the  way  down. 
He  had  been  interested,  in  spite  of  his  dislike 
of  Hordern,  a  trivial  personal  detail,  easily  over- 
looked, but  he  could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind 
whether  these  young  people  who  were  defending 
liberty  were  something  new  or  merely  the  strag- 
gling and  pathetic  remnant  of  something  that  had 
been  swept  out  of  existence ;  liberty  a  la  Milton,  God- 
win, J.  S.  Mill;  thrift  and  industry  justifying  their 
destruction  of  institutions  that  were  of  no  obvious 
use  to  them;  bourgeois.  All  in  good  time,  all 
in  good  time,  these  things  would  be  made  plain. 
Melian  detested  sects,  despised  groups,  and  was 
sure  that  if  in  all  the  history  of  the  human  race 
there  was  a  detestable  set  of  people  it  was  the 
Early  Christians.  There  was  an  Early  Christian 
flavour  about  Hordern  that  was  peculiarly  irritating. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Melian  mildly,  "  it  has  been 
quite  an  adventure." 

Not  nearly  so  great  a  one,  however,  as  that 
which  befell  him  a  moment  later  when,  as  he 
turned  into  the  Strand,  his  eye  was  attracted  by 
a  huge  Australian  soldier,  lounging  with  his  back 
against  a  shop  front,  dreaming  himself  back 
into  his  own  land  with  his  eyes  gazing  across 
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miles  and  miles  of  bare  soil,  hot  in  the  bright  sun, 
for  grazing  sheep.  An  amazing  sight ;  the  simplest 
possible  human  being,  raw,  happy,  indolent.  London 
to  him  was  a  show,  not  worth  looking  at  when  he 
was  alone,  though  a  good  enough  place  to  paint 
red  in  company.  The  Australian  soldier  pleased 
Melian  mightily,  and  when  he  reached  home  he 
wrote  Lady  Rusholme  a  long  letter  about  him. 

Sharpies  came  to  see  him  that  evening,  and  he 
was  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  Australian  soldier. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  Early  Christian  about 
Sharpies.  He  was  older  and  more  sophisticated 
for  the  strenuous  two  years  he  had  lived.  A 
home-loving  animal,  devoted  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  whom  he  had  supported  until  these  evil 
times,  a  nomadic  life  of  flitting  from  lodging  to 
lodging  and  from  one  friend's  house  to  another 
had  told  on  him. 

"  Eh  !  Professor,"  he  said.  "  Ah'll  be  glad  when 
I'm  in  prison  and  settled  in  one  place  for  two 
years.  I'd  have  walked  straight  into  it,  only  I'm 
going  to  give  'em  a  run  for  their  money,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  let  folks  in  Broadhead  go  smirk- 
ing at  my  expense  before  I  must.  'Specially  Town 
Clerk.  I  had  a  case  against  Town  Clerk  over 
a  couple  o'  ferrets,  and  I  won,  and  he  said  then 
he'd  have  his  own  back.  He  sneaked  himself  on 
to  the  Military  Tribunal  to  do  it,  he  did.  ..." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  murmured  Melian,  defending 
human  nature. 

"It's  a  fact,  Professor.     If  he'd  had  his  way, 
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I'd  ha'  been  prosecuted  long  ago  for  sedition, 
because  I  got  to  feel  so  bad  about  it  all  that  I 
couldn't  keep  my  mouth  shut.  There's  nowt 
wrong  wi'  soldiers.  Professor ;  it's  Town  Clerk 
and  folks  like  'im.  ...  Eh !  You  should  ha' 
seen  my  mother's  face,  Professor,  when  I  went 
home  that  Sunday  and  towd  her  you  said  I  was 
awright.  She  backed  me  from  that  moment 
on,  and  she'd  be  quite  disappointed  if  I  didn't 
go  to  prison  after  all.  She's  had  many  a  good  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  a  lawyer  going  to  prison." 

"  I  hope  it  won't  make  a  serious  difference  to 
her." 

"  I  can  talk  openly  to  you,  Professor.  It  does, 
and  that's  the  only  thing  that  worries  me.  If 
it  weren't  for  that  I'd  be  happy  as  the  day  is  long, 
having  done  right  and  a  man  like  you  wanting  to 
see  me  and  all." 

"  My  people  can  see  to  that." 

"  O !  thank  you,  Professor,  and — and  if  it 
ain't  asking  too  much,  I'd  like  her  to  see  that 
wonderful  place  of  yours.  My  word,  I  often  think 
of  that  place  and  then  to  think  of  people  being 
proud  of  a  parlour  and  a  piano  !  .  .  .  My  word, 
you  have  taken  a  load  off  my  mind." 

The  big,  honest  creature  mopped  his  brow  and 
dropped  his  hand  heavily  on  his  thigh. 

"If  you  are  tired  of  wandering,"  said  Melian, 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  stay  here." 

"  Here  ?  "  The  giant  was  incredulous.  "  Nay, 
nay,"  he  said,  "  that  would  only  mean  trouble 
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for  you.  It  would  be  harbouring.  Folks  like 
me  are  worse  than  a  murderer  just  now." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Melian,  "  that  you  are  not  a 
criminal  until  you  have  actually  declined  to  serve." 

"  But  a  man  like  you  has  his  friends  and  his 
position  to  think  of." 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Melian,  "  whether 
I  really  have  either.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  fancy  I  have  come  to  London  to  look  for 
trouble." 

"There's  plenty  of  it  about,"  laughed  the 
giant.  "  Lord,  I  thought  I'd  seen  some  rum  cases 
in  the  law,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I've  seen  since 
the  Service  Act  came  in.  You'll  be  surprised." 

"  I  expect  to  be  so." 

"  What  gets  my  goat  is  that  as  long  as  there  was 
political  capital  to  be  made  out  of  them,  all  these 
poor  devils  had  no  end  of  a  fuss  made  of  them. 
Lots  of  'em  think  they're  saving  the  world,  but 
the  Trade  Unions  have  no  more  use  for  Christianity 
than  any  other  lot.  .  .  .  And  good  Lord,  how  the 
conchies  do  squabble  among  themselves  !  You'd 
think  they  at  least  would  admit  a  man's  right  to 
his  own  conscience.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  must  have 
the  right  kind  of  conscience — one  kind  for  the 
I.  L.  P.,  another  kind  for  the  B.  S.  P.,  another 
for  the  A.  S.  E.,  another  for  the  P.  B.'s,  another 
for  the  Quakers,  another  for  the  Guild  Socialists, 
another  for  the  F.  R.,  another  for  M.  F.  .  .  ." 

"  One  moment,"  protested  Melian,  "  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  talking  in  initials." 
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"  The  Army  does  it,"  said  the  giant,  "  and 
so  do  the  others.  The  I.  L.  P.  is  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  ;  the  B.  S.  P.  is  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  the  A.  'S.  E.  is  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  the  F.  R.  is  the  Fabian  Research, 
the  M.  F.  is  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  L.  D.  is 
the  Liberty  Defence,  the  N.  C.  F.  is  the  No  Con- 
scription Fellowship,  the  N.  C.  C.  L.  is  the  National 
Council  for — 

"  Are  there  many  more  ?  " 

"  Labour  Councils,  Trade  Union  Lodges,  the 
British  Labour  College.  ..." 

"Ah,  yes!  That  is  at  Oxford,  is  it  not? 
Ruskin." 

"  No !  That's  another  show  altogether.  .  .  .  Oh, 
and  there's  the  W.  E.  A.,  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  of  course  the  Co-op.  ;  but  the 
Co-op,  people  won't  speak  to  anyone  else.  They 
really  think  they've  bettered  everything.  And  I 
forgot  the  Jews,  and  the  Marxians  !  I  believe  that 
the  war  is  a  capitalists'  war  for  the  benefit  of 
capital  and  to  suppress  the  movement  of  the 
class- conscious  proletariat  towards  the  Inter- 
national  " 

"  These  are  strange  words,"  said  Melian. 

"  I've  heard  hundreds  of  men  say  them  to 
Tribunals.  The  old  gentlemen  just  laugh  and  ask  : 
4  Would  you  take  up  arms  in  a  revolution  ?  ' 
and  they  say  '  Yes,'  and  that's  the  end  of  them. 
I  suppose  I'm  not  class-conscious,  because  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,  but  they  mean  it  all  right." 
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"  Class-conscious  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  class-conscious  proletariat  demand- 
ing economic  justice.  I  don't  know  what  half 
the  things  they  say  mean,  but  I  have  learned  this 
much,  that  the  world  is  full  of  people  who  aren't 
in  the  least  like  what  I  was  led  to  expect  from  the 
history  books  and  the  novels  I've  read.  Someone 
like  you  could  write  a  book  about  the  queer  places 
I've  been  in  and  the  odd  folks  I've  met.  I  didn't 
know  there'd  been  a  revolution  in  England  or  that 
there  were  people  called  Chartists." 

"  History,"  said  Melian,  "  is  the  tale  of  eternal 
recurrence.  Human  invention  changes  the  scope 
and  method  of  human  existence,  and  to  avoid 
social  disturbance  the  new  life  is  created  in  the 
image  of  the  old,  the  revolt  being  a  social 
explosion." 

"  Now  that's  what  beats  me,"  said  the  giant, 
"  why  someone  doesn't  put  down  in  plain  English, 
like  what  you've  just  said,  exactly  what  has 
happened.  Then  we  should  know  where  we  were, 
instead  of  all  this  dressing  up.  I  feel  that  I'm 
only  dressing  up.  I  shall  be  soon,  in  clothes 
with  a  broad  arrow.  I'll  be  a  kept  man  instead  of 
earning  my  own  living.  It  beats  me,  all  this 
howling  about  what  the  Germans  are  doing  to 
the  Belgians,  and  what  the  British  Government 
is  doing  to  the  conchies.  There's  no  sense  in  it." 

"  Not  only  is  there  no  sense,  but  there  is,  instead, 
a  perverted  desire  for  nonsense.  Every  man  his 
own  Swift." 
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"  Dean  Swift  ?  "  The  giant  was  very  anxious 
not  to  betray  his  ignorance.  "I  read  '  Gulliver's 
Travels  '  once." 

"  It  was  written  in  a  time  like  this.  You  will 
remember  that  it  was  years  before  Gulliver  could 
endure  the  smell  of  the  human  body." 

"  Smell !  "  said  the  giant.  "  I  can  tell  you  there 
are  some  good  old  smells  up  and  down  this  England 
of  ours.  The  working  classes  !  And  a  regiment 
going  by  !  It's  chronic  !  The  smell  of  a  prison 
is  pretty  bad  too." 

Melian  gave  a  little  wriggle  of  discomfort.  He 
had  a  horror  of  uncleanliness.  Living,  as  he  had 
always  done,  more  through  ideas  than  through  his 
body,  any  physical  fact  was  a  shock  to  him,  and 
invariably  had  the  effect  of  making  him  feel 
unbalanced.  He  felt  with  relief  that  nothing  in 
the  world  could  unsteady  Sharpies,  who  sat  there 
beaming  gratitude  at  him  and  reverence  and 
good  fellowship.  The  combination  of  these  three 
emotions  was  irresistible  to  Melian,  who,  with 
one  of  the  restless,  passionate  plunges  character- 
istic of  his  neglected  intuitive  being,  promoted 
Sharpies  to  occupy  the  room  filled  in  succession 
by  the  Armenian,  the  American  and  the  faithless 
Kennedy.  Melian  began  to  love  his  giant,  and, 
as  usual,  he  surrendered  with  the  completeness 
of  an  innocent  first  love.  The  giant  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  agitation  that  disturbed  his  bene- 
factor ;  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  distress 
that  arises  when  men  of  different  classes  are 

5* 
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plunged  into  a  factitious  intimacy.  He  knew 
that  his  personal  habits  were  other  than  those 
of  the  Professor  and  he  was  anxious  lest  they 
should  jar. 

Swept  along  by  his  emotions  Melian  plunged 
into  confession.  He  described  the  Fleckhorn 
episode  and  how  he  had  thought  of  that  Sunday 
at  Stalbridge  :  of  Sharpies,  of  Mrs.  Boscawen. 

"  Matty  Boscawen,"  said  Sharpies,  who  did  not 
wish  the  Professor  to  come  down  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  he  had  placed  him,  "  Matty  Boscawen 
is  working  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the  L.  D.  office." 
Matty  Boscawen  !  Ah  !  that  was  what  Melian 
had  been  trying  to  remember  when  he  had  thought 
of  Mrs.  Boscawen  on  the  staircase  in  Trinity  ; 
the  girl  of  whom  Lady  Rusholme  had  told  him. 
He  was  disappointed,  for  he  had  thought  it  must 
be  something  more  significant  than  that.  He  had 
a  phenomenal  memory,  and  when  he  forgot  things 
they  were  usually  very  important.  He  resumed 
his  confession  : 

"  I  found  that  I,  too,  was  concerned  in  what 
is  happening,  though  not  at  all  in  what  people 
like  to  pretend  is  happening." 

"  Say  that  again,"  said  the  now  admiring  giant. 
Melian  repeated  it,  regretting  that  the  phrasing 
was  not  a  little  neater. 

"  I  must  then  take  some  steps  to  see  for  myself, 
or  range  myself  with  the  abominable  old  men  who 
found  their  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers 
of  August,  1914,  and  will  go  down  to  their  graves 
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with  them.  I  had  foreseen  that  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  classes  must  swallow  up  those  of 
the  old  laissez-faire  manufacturers,  just  as  the 
interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  a  hundred  years  ago 
swallowed  up  those  of  the  noblesse  in  France  and, 
of  course,  in  due  time,  everywhere  else.  What  I 
did  not  foresee  was  that  both  sides  in  the  struggle 
would  lose  their  heads  and  try  to  make  it  assume 
the  character  of  the  old  international  wars,  though 
the  railway  strike  in  France  should  have  been  a 
warning  that  the  only  way  out  for  the  politicians 
was  to  turn  the  proletariat  into  soldiers.  Social 
mechanics  is  a  very  rudimentary  science  and  not 
sufficiently  advanced  for  practical  application. 
In  times  of  stress  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall 
back  on  old-fashioned  prejudices,  as,  indeed, 
has  happened  now.  These  prejudices  unfor- 
tunately are  not  held  with  the  old  ferocity.  The 
appeal  to  them  provides  a  temporary  solution  only, 
which  brings  worse  complications  in  its  train. 
Your  case,  I  think,  is  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  prejudice  in  favour  of  war  and  its 
apparent  solidarity  left  in  you,  and  you  are  unable 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  your  services  in  the 
surmounting  of  difficulties  which  ought  never  to 
have  arisen.  My  case  is  that  great  calamities 
are  great  opportunities,  as  is  shown  in  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  I  mean  that  it  is  only  in  calamity 
that  the  human  mind  can  measure  its  stature 
by  the  truth,  and  I  am  revolted  to  the  depths  of 
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my  being  by  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  plunging 
into  the  conduct  of  what  is  perhaps  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  its  existence  with  the  emotions  proper 
to  farce." 

Sharpies  was  unused  to  the  society  of  men  who 
can  express  their  thoughts,  and  he  added  several 
cubits  to  his  Professor's  pedestal,  so  that,  all  the 
time  that  Melian  thought  he  was  approaching  more 
nearly  to  his  giant,  Sharpies  was  raising  him  to 
a  remoter  elevation.  So  dangerous  is  the  ascen- 
dancy of  eloquence.  Sharpies  became  a  little 
gaping  boy,  marvelling  at  an  unimaginable  per- 
formance ;  his  mind  slackened,  his  sense  of  humour 
disappeared  ;  he  heard  only  words,  words,  words, 
and  he  loved  them.  And  yet  Melian  was  possessed 
by  a  torrential  passion  of  elucidation.  Passion, 
however,  in  incommunicable.  It  is  a  fountain 
that  returns  whence  it  came. 

Melian  could  not  stop,  nor  did  Sharpies  wish 
him  to.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  chopping 
with  his  stiff  hands,  Melian  continued  : 

"  I  am  moved  to  protest,  though  I  know  that 
protest  is  useless  and  argument  vain.  The  indus- 
trial population  has  learned  to  read  newspapers, 
to  visit  the  sea-side,  to  live  in  horrible  rows  of 
houses  which  can  be  bought  with  the  aid  of  a 
building  society,  to  travel  in  trains,  to  send  their 
sons  to  Canada  and  Australia  to  earn  the  higher 
wages  that  are  paid  there,  to  eat  in  restaurants,  to 
crowd  into  theatres,  cinemas  and  football  grounds, 
and  they  ask  nothing  better.  What  does  it  matter 
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to  them,  and  they  are  the  majority,  if  civilization 
goes  by  the  board,  if  the  tradition  of  scholarship 
is  broken,  if  the  forms  of  art  are  destroyed,  if 
the  cultured  atmosphere  patiently  evolved  by  the 
labour  of  generations  is  dissipated.  They  know 
nothing  of  these  things,  want  to  know  nothing, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  them.  They 
will  laugh  only  the  louder  if  they  are  destroyed, 
and,  Sharpies,  I  tell  you,  I  live  in  dread  of  the 
moment  when  the  present  din  and  confusion  shall 
cease  and  we  shall  begin  to  hear  all  over  the  world 
the  coarse,  destructive  laughter  of  the  triumphant 
proletariat,  the  apotheosis  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
greed,  meanness  and  tyranny.  .  .  .  Sharpies,  my 
friend,  whenever  effective  protest  has  been  made, 
it  has  been  done  by  one  or  two  men,  men  who, 
forced  together  by  the  pressure  of  a  crisis,  deeply 
suffering,  more  deeply  sympathizing  with  each 
other,  have  had  the  courage  to  go  out  together 
and  to  speak  the  truth  that  is  in  them." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  putting  up  the  bills  on  the 
walls,  Professor,"  said  the  giant,  gazing  at  Melian 
as  Sancho  gazed  at  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  never 
heard  a  better  speech  than  that,  never,  and  I've 
had  two  tough  years  of  meetings  all  over  the 
country.  Why,  if  they  had  a  speech  like  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  they'd  have  to  face  what 
they  are  doing.  I  hope  you  haven't  finished,  sir." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  so  much,"  said  Melian, 
"  but,  like  Newman,  I  have  a  work  to  do,  though 
I  am  not  yet  at  all  clear  what  it  is.  What  do  you 
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take  before  going  to  bed  ?  I  usually,  when  in 
London,  make  myself  some  bread  and  milk.  I 
find  London  exhausting  after  the  quiet  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  That  will  do  nicely,  thank  you,"  said  the  giant. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half-past  one. 

"  Good  Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  I  meant  to  fetch 
my  things  from  Bermondsey.  I've  been  staying 
in  a  Boys'  Club  down  there." 

"  Bermondsey  ?  " 

"  Where  the  boxers  come  from.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  people  and  not  more  than  twenty  bath- 
rooms among  them." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Melian.  It  was  surprising 
how  much  he  had  learned  from  the  giant  in  this 
one  evening.  He  began  to  realize  that  the  world 
was  a  worse  place  even  than  he  had  thought. 

They  repaired  to  the  little  kitchen  at  the  back 
of  the  flat  and  made  bread  and  milk,  and  then  they 
sat  until  half-past  four  while  Melian  pumped  his 
admiring  friend  for  information  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the,  to  him,  unknown  majority 
of  the  English  nation.  La  patrie,  c'est  nous,  had 
been  the  motto  of  the  Stokes  family,  and  Melian, 
far  more  than  he  was  aware,  had  unquestioningly, 
unsuspectingly  imbibed  that  doctrine,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  repudiate  it. 
From  spending  his  days  in  climbing  up  an  appal- 
lingly steep  slope,  he  had  set  his  feet  upon  a 
declivity.  As  yet  the  movement  was  slow  and  he 
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had  no  notion  of  the  change.  Compared  with 
his  normal  activity  social  analysis  was  child's  play, 
and  he  went  to  bed  exulting  over  the  good  time 
that  he  was  going  to  have — he  and  Sharpies. 
Never  in  the  slightest  degree  moved  by  the  ad- 
miration, the  homage  given  to  him  as  a  logician 
and  a  philosopher,  he  could  not  have  enough  of 
the  reverence  shown  him  by  Sharpies,  the  finest 
audience,  after  his  aunt,  that  he  had  found  as 
a  social  analyst. 

That  reverence  was  increased  in  Sharpies  by 
his  night's  rest  in  the  severe  but  exquisitely  com- 
fortable apartment  between  Melian's  bedroom  and 
the  bathroom.  He  almost  ached  with  gratitude 
when,  waking  up  in  his  narrow  bed,  he  saw  the  grey 
walls,  the  old  prints,  the  row  of  boots  by  his  bed- 
side, the  exact  cleanliness  and  the  monkish  asceti- 
cism that  Melian  impressed  everywhere  on  his 
surroundings.  Melian  was  the  giant's  ideal  of 
a  Professor,  a  learned  man;  while  Sharpies  was 
Melian's  ideal  of  an  athlete  and  a  hero.  When 
they  met  at  breakfast  it  was  for  Melian  as  though 
his  happy  days  had  come  again,  the  days  when 
young  men  came  to  breakfast  and  staggered  away 
exhausted,  except  that  there  was  no  exhausting 
Sharpies,  who  absorbed  everything  with  gusto, 
made  no  attempt  to  understand  when  he  was  out 
of  his  depth,  but  swam  lustily,  exulting  in  the 
buffeting  of  the  waves  of  Melian's  wit  and  high 
spirits.  Never  had  he  known  anything  so 
luxurious  as  the  moment  when,  breakfast  finished, 
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Melian  pushed  over  a  box  of  cigarettes,  and  taking 
up  the  day's  Times  began  to  read  the  news  aloud, 
with  caustic  comments  on  the  distortions  intro- 
duced to  flatter  the  amour  propre  of  its  opulent 
readers.  Sharpies  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
information  of  the  newspapers  as  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  It  shocked  him  to  have 
that  information  corrected  not  by  fact  but  by 
inherent  probability,  and  as  between  Melian's 
account  of  a  disaster  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  he  would  have  believed  Melian.  The 
external  evidence  of  reliability  confirmed  him  in 
this,  for  all  he  knew  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  that  he  wore  a  great  many  ribbons  on  his 
breast,  while  Melian  had  a  whole  roomful  of  books 
that  surely  must  contain  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  Besides,  Melian  was  extraordinarily  exact 
in  his  account  even  of  trivial  things,  and  Sharpies 
was  practised  enough  in  the  law  to  know  the 
rarity  of  a  good  witness.  Also,  when  a  man  is 
suffering  for  his  beliefs,  he  is  exacting  in  his  demands 
upon  his  fellow-creatures.  No  suffering,  no  dis- 
appointment on  earth  could  have  made  Sharpies 
cynical,  and  he  was  far  from  suspecting  Tiow  nearly 
Melian  was  so.  After  all,  if  books  and  learning 
did  not  enable  a  man  to  be  right  in  a  crisis,  what 
was  the  good  of  them  ?  And,  since  the  world  had 
respected  them  more  highly  than  anything  else, 
they  must  be,  in  spite  of  the  momentary  blindness 
of  the  majority,  desirable  and  talismanic. 

"  You  see,"  said  Melian,  "  the  continuance  of 
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the  war  depending  upon  the  original  lies  of  1914, 
nothing  even  in  1916  must  appear  which  con- 
tradicts them,  that  is,  nothing  true  must  be  printed. 
The  nation  having  swallowed  the  original  gnat 
cannot  strain  at  the  caravan  of  camels,  although 
by  this  time  everyone  knows  that  there  will  be 
no  march  to  Berlin  and  that  the  Kaiser  will  not 
be  hanged.  The  French  have  been  admirably 
trained  in  that  kind  of  gross  and  almost  epileptic 
self-deception  by  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  Europe 
follows  where  the  French  lead." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Sharpies,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  thought  of  foreign  affairs. 

:c  The  point  to  remember  is,"  continued  Melian, 
"  that  the  tragedy  is  not  British  or  French  or 
German,  but  European." 

That  was  beyond  Sharpies,  who  had  never 
crossed  the  water  surrounding  the  British  Isles, 
but  he  was  more  than  ever  full  of  admiration. 
Listening  to  Melian  on  the  war,  not  in  itself  a  very 
inspiring  subject,  but  then,  as  now,  from  its  effects 
upon  commerce,  exchange,  psychology,  mental 
stability  and  social  habits,  inevitable,  was  like 
watching  a  man,  or,  better,  an  attractive  woman, 
with  remarkably  quick  hand  and  eye,  fitting  to- 
gether an  enormous  jig-saw  puzzle. 

"It  is  from  that  point  of  view,  and  only  from 
that  point,  that  it  is  intelligible,"  said  Melian. 
"  From  that  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  its  continuance." 

"  Nor  from  any  other,"  cried  Sharpies,   "  nor 
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from  any  other,  and  if  you'd  said  as  much  to  me 
two  years  ago  I  can  tell  you  that  things  would 
have  gone  very  differently  with  our  crowd.  We 
haven't  the  education,  Mr.  Stokes,  that's  what 
it  is,  and  when  it  came  to  the  crisis  we  fell  back 
on  religion.  I  told  Hordern  how  it  would  be,  if 
they  started  on  the  pi- jaw  tack,  but  Hordern  has 
a  way  with  him." 

"  Hordern  ?  " 

"  Yes.     A  kind  of  Salvation  Army  way." 

"  Is  Hordern  the  leader  ?  " 

"  Well  .  .  .  the  fact  is  he  gets  the  money. 
He  always  looks  like  as  if  he  was  going  to  do 
something  big,  and  he  can  look  more  Christian 
than  anybody  since  Christ.  I've  said  over  and 
over  again  that  we  don't  want  money  or  organiza- 
tion, or  any  of  these  things.  I  only  went  into  it 
to  see  that  something  was  done  for  the  poor, 
helpless  tilings  who  were  smashed  because  they 
couldn't  do  what  the  newspapers  said  was  right. 
You'd  think  from  the  way  things  have  gone 
that  it  was  a  question  of  founding  a  new  church 
or  a  new  party.  ..." 

The  giant  hung  his  head. 

"  I  know  I  had  oughtn't  to  say  anything  about 
it,  Professor,  but  you've  made  me  see  clearly  and, 
going  to  prison,  I  can't  help  feeling  bad  about  it, 
because  a  lot  of  work  has  been  put  in,  and  there's 
some  really  able  chaps  like  Ashton  and  Duke, 
and  it's  all  going  up  in  smoke.  Hordern' s  an 
advertiser,  that's  what  he  is,  and  the  last  thing 
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you  want  when  there's  a  genuine  feeling  among 
a  lot  of  simple,  honest  folk  is  advertisement. 
You'd  think  there  was  another  war  on,  with  Hor- 
dern  as  commander-in-chief." 

"  The  impression  he  made  on  me  was  not  alto- 
gether favourable,"  said  Melian.  "  It  was  too 
much  like  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister." 

The  giant  was  afraid  of  taking  up  too  much  of 
his  Professor's  time,  and  when  Melian  laid  down 
the  Times,  he  uncoiled  his  huge  length  from  the 
arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting,  muttered 
something  about  his  bag  at  Bermondsey  and 
withdrew,  not  a  little  ashamed  at  having  been 
so  weak,  as  to  have  aired  his  troubles,  although 
he  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  that  if  the  Pro- 
fessor had  been  there  to  provide  him  with  new 
ways  of  thinking  of  things  the  course  of  events 
for  him  would  have  been  very  different,  and  if 
there  had  been  less  money  from  Hordern's  old 
ladies  there  would  have  been  more  of  a  cheerful 
spirit  in  facing  the  inevitable.  To  Sharpies  a 
cheerful  spirit  was  more  to  be  desired  than  fine 
gold,  and  he  had  found  more  of  it  in  Melian  than 
in  anybody  he  had  ever  met. 

Very  humbly  he  asked  Melian  a  few  days  later 
if  he  would  mind  meeting  some  of  "  the  crowd," 
who,  he  said,  wanted  to  give  him  a  farewell  supper 
before  he  became  His  Majesty's  guest,  an  event 
which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  as  the 
agitation  against  Sharpies  in  Entwistle  and 
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Broadhead  was  fierce  enough  to  stir  the  authorities 
into  special  measures  to  trace  him.  Melian,  only 
too  glad  to  meet  new  types  and  to  accept  whatever 
adventures  London  chose  to  present  him  with, 
consented  and  accompanied  his  giant  to  a  res- 
taurant near  Leicester  Square,  where  a  private 
room  had  been  engaged. 

Melian  knew  little  of  the  restaurant  life  of 
London  as,  when  at  his  flat,  he  dined,  as  a  rule, 
at  his  cafe  in  Southampton  Row  or  at  his  club. 
There  was  very  little  that  was  festive  about  this 
place  ;  the  stairs  were  dusty  and  ill-kept ;  the 
walls  shabby  and  faded,  the  table  looking  as 
though  it  had  been  laid  for  a  very  long  time. 
First  of  all  he  recognized  two  of  the  young  women 
who  had  been  in  the  office  of  the  L.  D.  and  then 
a  couple  of  Radical  M.P.'s  whose  faces  were 
familiar  to  him  from  the  papers  he  had  studied 
recently.  He  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm  and  found 
himself  shyly  greeted  by  a  man  he  knew,  a  well, 
known  economist  who  had  been  a  contemporary 
of  his,  and  at  one  time  something  of  an  intimate. 
This  man,  Sweeting,  a  lanky,  grey-haired,  shy 
individual,  hissed  like  a  nervous  goose,  with  the 
stammer  that  Melian  remembered,  and  said  : 

"  Hello,  Stokes,  are  you  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  " 

"  Experimentally,"  said  Melian. 

"  I  doubt  if  it  will  satisfy  your  pragmatism." 

"  Pragmatism  ?  "  said  Melian.  "  Who  ever  said 
I  was  a  pragmatist  ?  " 
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"  Not  much  left  of  our  old  terms,"  muttered 
Sweeting.  "  Not  much  left  of  anything.  All 
the  top-hamper — people  like  you  and  me — is 
swept  overboard." 

"  Let  us  drown  with  a  good  grace,"  replied 
Melian,  looking  round  for  Sharpies,  whom  he 
saw  laughing  and  chaffing  with  a  group  of  young 
men. 

Sweeting  chuckled  : 

"  I  was  wondering  what  the  High  Table  at 
Trinity  would  say  if  they  could  see  you  here." 

"High  Table,"  retorted  Melian,  "would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  imbecile  than  it  always  is. 
A  lot  of  old  women  !  Do  you  remember  Fleck- 
horn  ?  His  son  was  killed." 

Hordern  came  up.  His  serge  jacket  looked 
bigger  than  ever  as  he  thrust  his  thin  hands  and 
wrists  into  them. 

"  You  received  the  pamphlets  I  sent  you,  Dr. 
Stokes  ?  " 

Melian  had  received  but  had  not  opened  them. 
He  asked  excuse  for  not  having  read  them. 

"We  all  feel,"  said  Hordern,  "that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  great  campaign  of  propaganda. 
The  papers  will  print  nothing  that  is  outspoken 
and  we  have  to  get  at  the  people  in  other  ways. 
I  hope  we  may  count  on  your  support." 

"  Be   careful,    Stokes,"    said   Sweeting.     "  Hor- 
dern has  a  way  with  him,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
where  you  may  end  once  you  get  into  his  toils." 
Hordern   shrugged   his   shoulders  deprecatingly, 
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and  Melian  was  reminded  for  a  moment  of  Mrs. 
Boscawen.  There  was  something  very  womanish 
about  Hordern,  in  his  insistence  on  making  an 
impression  and  in  the  flirtatious  tone  of  his  voice 
even  when  he  was  attempting  to  talk  in  a  business- 
like way. 

"  He  talks  to  me,"  thought  Melian,  "  as  though 
I  were  an  old  woman." 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  taskdriver  it  is  Mr.  Sweet- 
ing," said  Hordern,  bowing  as  though  he  were 
paying,  as  indeed  he  intended,  a  compliment. 
"  But  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  our  people. 
Sharpies  should  have  done  it  long  ago." 

Sharpies  had  too  much  respect  for  grey  hairs. 

Melian  was  presented  in  turn  to  Ashton,  Duke, 
Sembal,  a  heavy  Yorkshireman,  an  alert  Cockney, 
and  a  French  Jew,  all  of  them  remarkable,  and  all 
wearing  the  same  strained,  overweighted  ex- 
pression, which  contrasted  on  the  whole  favourably 
with  both  Sharpies'  large  cheerfulness  and  Hordern's 
stained-glass  saintliness.  Of  the  three  it  was  to 
Sembal  that  Melian  was  most  attracted.  His 
nose  and  eyes  had  an  intelligence  that  made 
Melian  smile  with  pleasure. 

"  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Duke,  Miss  Courtney,  Miss — 

" 

Hordern  was  at  a  loss  for  a  name. 

"  Miss  Boscawen,"  supplied  Sembal. 

As  usual  Melian  bowed  politely  but  without 
interest.  His  experience  of  women  was  confined 
to  his  relations  and  his  pupils,  and  in  neither  had 
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he  ever  found  food  for  more  than  a  moment's 
thought,  and  to  account  for  his  lack  of  concern 
with  these  creatures,  who  played  so  large  a  part 
in  novels  and  plays,  he  had  told  himself,  as  from 
experience,  that  women  were  lacking  in  the 
psychological  machinery  designed  for  the  circu- 
lation of  ideas.  He  had  often  been  haunted  by 
thoughts  of  women,  but  always  as  rather  mon- 
strous and  deficient  creatures,  with  soft,  ridiculous 
mouths  and  imploring  eyes  that  hurt  him.  He 
was  sensitive  to  voices,  and  he  had  only  once  or 
twice  in  his  life  heard  a  woman's  voice  that  did 
not  betray  deficiency,  an  arrest  in  an  unpleasant 
hardness.  More  than  once  or  twice  women  had 
been  deliberately  rude  to  him  and  his  relationship 
with  his  brothers  had  been  ruined  by  their  wives. 
As  there  was  no  question  in  philosophy  of  the 
probability  of  women  he  had  accepted  that  he 
was  as  unpleasant  to  them  as  they  were  to  himself 
and  left  it  at  that.  Miss  Taylor  put  out  her  hand. 
He  took  it  and  let  it  drop.  Mrs.  Duke,  a  girl  with 
a  broad,  pleasant  face  and  awkwardly  wide 
shoulders  and  hips,  grinned  broadly  at  him,  and  he 
said  to  himself : 

"  A  German." 

Miss  Courtney  told  him  that  she  had  been  at 
Girton  and  was  very  pleased  to  meet  him,  then 
shyly  stepped  behind  Miss  Boscawen,  whom  she 
thrust  forward.  The  associations  of  the  name 
distressed  Melian  slightly,  and  his  head,  which 
he  always  carried  very  stiffly,  jerked  back  a  little 
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disdainfully  and  then  moved  sideways  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  pleasure  that  the  young  lady's 
appearance  gave  him. 

"  Lady  Rusholme  is  a  friend  of  my  mother's," 
said  Miss  Boscawen.  "  She  promised  that  I 
should  meet  you." 

"  She  told  me  about  you  last  time  I  was  at 
Stalbridge,"  said  Melian.  "  But  I  understood 
you  were  working  in  a  canteen." 

Dinner  was  announced  and  Melian  found  himself 
between  Hordern  and  Mrs.  Duke,  but  unable  to 
talk  to  either  until  he  had  given  himself  an  exact 
account  of  the  pleasure  that  Miss  Boscawen's 
voice  had  given  him.  Hordern  and  Mrs.  Duke 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  L.  D.  across  him  in  a 
language  so  peppered  with  initials  that  he  could 
not  understand  them,  though  it  was  clear  enough 
to  him  that  Hordern  had  chosen  that  method  of 
initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  rebellion  as  it 
is  known  in  modern  societies.  He  could  not 
respond  because  he  was  too  much  disturbed  by 
the  novelty  of  his  surroundings  and  also  by  the 
desire  that  plagued  him  to  see  and  to  hear  more 
of  Miss  Boscawen.  He  looked  about  for  her  but 
she  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as  himself. 
There  were  over  thirty  people  present,  all,  except 
Sweeting  and  Sharpies,  new  to  him,  and  the 
purpose  or  the  aim  or  the  state  of  mind  that  had 
brought  them  together — the  dinner  to  Sharpies 
only  being  a  reason  or  an  excuse — was  unintelli- 
gible to  him,  They  were  all  caught  up  in  some 
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momentum  which  had  not  as  yet  absorbed  himself. 
The  dinner  was  poor,  the  wine  wretched,  and  only 
round  Sharpies  was  conversation  animated.  Melian 
was  tongue-tied,  and  he  got  rather  sick  of  Hordern's 
voice  and  Mrs.  Duke's  perpetual  wide  and  rather 
sentimental  smile,  with  its  bland  invitation  to  be 
friendly.  He  even  found  himself  wanting  to 
pinch  her  leg  to  change  her  expression. 

Hordern  said  : 

"  The  only  important  thing  now  is  to  educate 
the  Labour  movement  up  to  the  C.  O.  philosophy." 

Melian  pricked  his  ears  at  the  word. 

"  C.  O.  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Conscientious  objector." 

"  Ah  !  There  is  a  philosophy  ?  "  asked  Melian 
expectantly. 

"  It  is  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Two 
of  our  members  have  been  prosecuted  for  reading 
it  at  a  meeting  in  Llanelly.  Christianity  is  pacifist 
and  therefore  seditious." 

"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  hardly  been 
successful  hitherto,"  said  Melian,  and  Mrs.  Duke 
laughed,  her  smile  took  a  sideways  turn,  and  her 
large  face  swung  round  on  Melian  so  as  to  obliterate 
everything  else  in  the  room,  even  Hordern,  whose 
voice  seemed  to  come  through  Mrs.  Duke's  face 
in  a  way  that  explained  the  most  curious  feature 
of  the  party,  namely,  that  everybody  in  the  room 
seemed  to  recede,  when  he  thought  about  them, 
behind  everybody  else.  No  one  presented  his 
own  thought  but  seemed  to  refer  to  someone  else. 

6* 
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This  was  a  phenomenon  that  Melian  had  observed 
at  other  parties  and  public  dinners,  so  that  he 
attached  no  censure  to  this  particular  occasion. 

"  Are  you  a  Socialist  or  a  Syndicalist  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Duke  after  a  long  cogitation,  and  her  voice 
was  annoyingly  an  imitation  of  Hordern's. 

"  So  far  as  I  know,"  replied  Melian,  "  I  am 
an  Anarchist." 

"  How  interesting !  That  is  Kropotkin,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  it  was  my  own  idea,"  said  Melian 
ironically. 

"  O  !  no,"  said  Mrs.  Duke,  whose  husband  was 
looking  anxiously  across  at  her.  "It  is  Kro- 
potkin or  Bakanter.  Even  Liebknecht  sees  the 
necessity  of  an  economic  system." 

"  Imperialism,"  said  Hordern,  "  is  in  process 
of  destroying  itself." 

"  Surely,"  protested  Melian,  "it  is  destroying 
the  younger  generation.  Besides,  what  is  Im- 
perialism ?  " 

"  The  Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or 
the  Tricolour  or  the  Hohenzollern  Eagle  on  tins 
of  mustard  and  custard  powder." 

"  Not  a  bad  definition,"  said  Melian,  who  had 
not  expected  anything  so  concrete  from  Hordern. 
"  But  when  the  revolution  has  come  about  what 
are  you  going  to  put  on  the  tins  and  the  cakes 
of  soap  ?  " 

"  C.  W.  S.,"  answered  Hordern. 

"  C.  W.  S.  ?  " 
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"  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 
"  I  see.  Initials  again.  But  what  is  to  prevent 
people  believing  that  these  initials  are  better  than 
any  one  else's  and  fighting  to  prove  it  ?  For, 
even  supposing  you  had  a  universal  C.  W.  S.,  it 
would  have  to  be  written  in  various  characters  : 
German,  Russian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  etc.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  object  that  could  not 
become  a  fetish." 

"  Education,"  said  Hordern. 

"  On  what  lines  ?  " 

'  The  lines  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  truth  of  that  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  the  C.  O.  movement  at  a  time  like  the 
present." 

Melian  was  startled,  and  his  fastidious  concep- 
tion of  proof  was  offended.  For  no  particular 
reason  that  he  could  discover  he  thought  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  long  after- 
wards, though  it  was  not  clear  at  the  time,  he 
remembered  thinking  that  Jefferson  must  have 
been  rather  like  Hordern.  "  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident."  Assume  your  truth 
and  take  your  assumption  as  proof. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Duke,  "  I  think  it's  a 
great  shame  that  they  don't  send  the  women  to 
prison  too.  We  are  much  worse  than  the  men." 

Melian  laughed  and  said  : 

"  A  suffragette,  I  presume." 

She  nodded  emphatically  and  delightedly  and 
told  him  that  she  had  been  in  prison  twice  for 
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breaking  windows  in  Regent  Street,  Peter  Robin- 
son's and  Swan  and  Edgar's. 

"  Of  course  we  shall  get  the  vote  now,"  she  said, 
"  though  it  is  disgusting  that  we  should  get  it  as 
a  kind  of  war-medal.  But  that  is  always  the  way. 
Things  are  fought  out  with  the  highest  reasons — 

"  Hochste  Grundlagen,"  Melian  found  himself 
translating  her  words  into  German. 

"  — and  then  they  are  given  on  the  most  vulgar 
and  often  hysterical  pretexts.  I  suppose,  like 
most  real  philosophers,  you  despise  Nietzsche." 

"  Zarathustra  is  a  fine  poem." 

"  Ah  !  you  all  do  that.  You  will  admit  only 
his  poetry." 

"  There  is  a  divine  soberness  as  well  as  a  divine 
frenzy,  my  dear  young  lady." 

"  Two  sides  to  the  moon." 

Melian  liked  her  for  saying  that.  This  German 
transcendentalism  was  more  suited  to  her  type 
than  the  role  of  British  malcontent.  He  looked 
at  her  more  closely  and  noted  the  energy  in  her 
wide  shoulders,  and  the  sturdy  obstinacy  of  her 
square  head,  on  which  the  short-cut  hair  lay  in  an 
untidy  dankness. 

"  Two  sides  to  the  moon  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Is 
that  how  you  reconcile  Christianity  and 
Nietzsche  ?  " 

She  laughed  : 

"  My  heart  is  with  the  one,  my  head  with  the 
other." 

Again  Melian  found  himself  forced  to  translate 
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mentally,  and  now  he  began  to  like  Mrs.  Duke 
and  because  of  that  liking  to  feel  more  at  his  ease 
in  her  company  ;  he  even  began  to  think  better 
of  Hordern  and  his  desire  to  bring  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  He  distrusted  first  impressions,  his 
own  were  always  tinged  with  caricature,  and  he 
knew  that,  given  time,  almost  everybody  would 
take  refuge  in  the  subject  or  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  they  were  most  at  ease.  Feeling  more 
comfortable  he  could  talk  better.  Mrs.  Duke's 
expression  had  changed  without  her  knowing  how 
nearly  her  invitation  to  friendliness  had  made 
it  impossible. 

;'  Then  can  you  tell  me,"  said  Melian,  "  from 
the  head  or  from  the  heart,  whether  either  Jesus 
Christ  or  Nietzsche  has  said  anything  that  can 
have  the  slightest  meaning  for  a  race  that  has 
cheerfully  accepted  so  humiliating  a  calamity." 

"  My  husband's  people  are  terrible  Jingoes," 
said  Mrs.  Duke.  "  They  make  buttons.  They 
are  feeling  wonderfully  important  because  every 
soldier  is  wearing  Duke's  buttons.  Presently 
when  they  have  to  pay  for  their  importance  they 
will  feel  more  humble." 

"  But  they  will  go  on  making  buttons." 

14  They  will  want  something  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  importance  and  so  will  all  the 
men  who  feel  important  because  they  are  wearing 
and  polishing  my  husband's  people's  buttons. 
And  they  will  know  about  Christ  and  Nietzsche 
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because  my  husband  will  have  been  in  prison  on 
account  of  them." 

"  Are  they  outraged — his  family  ?  " 

"  They  pretend  we  do  not  exist.  We  were 
married  just  before  the  war.  We  could  have 
been  rich,  but  we  are  very  poor." 

"  And  your  husband  is  a  Nietzschean  ?  " 

"  Willy  ?  He  prefers  knowing  all  kinds  of 
people  to  living  with  a  few  people  who  are  all 
exactly  alike.  Willy  loves  human  beings." 

Melian  looked  across  at  Willy,  a  frail-looking 
little  man,  with  a  high  forehead,  a  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  very  strong  glasses  which  seemed 
to  concentrate  the  sweet  smile  of  his  eyes,  to 
catch  it,  as  it  were,  and  hold  it  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  everyone  whom  he  might  approach.  He 
blushed  over  with  pleasure  to  see  his  wife  so  anima- 
tedly in  conversation  with  the  distinguished  guest. 

"  Mr.  Sharpies  tells  us  you  are  going  to  be  in 
London  now,"  said  Mrs.  Duke.  "  We  have  the 
tiniest  little  house  in  Hampstead."  Melian  already 
had  his  notebook  out.  "  I  do  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  us." 

"  Delighted." 

A  bad  meal  ended  in  an  uneatable  ice.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  coffee,  Sweeting,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  rose,  and  in  a  subdued, 
gloomy  tone  proposed  the  health  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  Sharpies. 

"  Mr.  Sharpies,"  he  said,  "  is,  as  we  all  know, 
going  to  a  health  resort,  a  place  to  which,  I  may 
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say,  honest  men  resort  for  the  health  of  the  coun- 
try." (Laughter  and  rattling  of  spoons  in  saucers.) 
Having  made  his  joke,  the  best  he  could  think  of, 
Sweeting  looked  relieved,  became  serious  and 
very  strangely  lovable.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  the 
privilege  of  every  one  of  us,  and  a  very  precious 
privilege  in  a  world  that  grows  progressively  more 
vulgar  and  heartless,  to  meet  every  now  and 
then  a  man — or  a  woman,  the  afterthought  was 
not  meant  to  be  ungallant — whose  very  presence 
compels  affection  and  whose  subsequent  words 
and  deeds  confirm,  strengthen,  widen  and 
deepen  it.  Such  a  man  is  our  guest  here  to-night." 
(Subdued  applause  and  nodded  heads  :  Sharpies 
blushing  and  fidgetting.)  "  Had  Mr.  Sharpies  hap- 
pened to  think  differently,  and  had  he  accepted 
the  general  view  of  the  present  disastrous  situation 
of  our  people  and  pledged  himself  to  His  Majesty's 
service,  he  would  have  been  in  his  regiment  a 
man  to  whom  hundreds  of  men  would  have  turned 
for  comfort  and  that  mysterious  encouragement 
which  such  a  nature  as  his  can  give.  Instead  of 
that  he  has  given  that  rare  endowment  to  the 
service  of  a  tiny  minority,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  very  humble  and  very  poor  people.  Sin- 
gularly helpless,  and  inarticulate  for  the  most  part, 
men  isolated  here  and  there  who  were  prepared 
to  suffer  for  their  convictions  alone  and  unfriended. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  men  and  boys,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sharpies  has  meant  a  sudden 
quickening  of  the  sense  of  solidarity,  a  feeling  of  a 
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lively  communication  with  those  of  like  thoughts 
to  themselves,  and  a  knowledge  that  no  effort  is 
in  vain,  no  sacrifice  lost;  that  whatever  honest 
expression  of  himself  a  man  makes  evokes  its  re- 
sponse. The  spirit  of  John  Hampden,  which, 
in  my  view,  is  the  bravest  spirit  that  has  issued 
from  the  British  people,  is  not  dead  when  in  the 
face  of  so  general  a  tyranny  as  that  under  which 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  live  a  man  like  Mr. 
Sharpies  can  appear  and  say:  'I  cannot  do  this 
thing,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  are  alien  to  me,' 
and  consents  to  be  classed,  by  the  inflamed 
prejudices  of  the  moment,  with  criminals  and 
hooligans.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  drink 
the  health  of  Mr.  Sharpies  in  silence." 

Everyone  rose.  Sharpies  sat  looking  utterly 
miserable,  pale  and  fidgetting.  When  the  toast 
was  drunk  he  rose  and  tugging  at  his  waistcoat, 
staring  up  at  the  ceiling,  he  said  : 

"  I'd  rather  face  any  number  of  Tribunals  than 
this.  I  haven't  done  anything  much.  There  are 
times  when  you  just  have  to  go  in  and  keep  your 
end  up.  We've  had  good  times  together,  and  I 
don't  think  we're  beaten.  I  don't  think  we  will 
be  beaten.  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  only  I 
do  want  to  disclaim  any  credit  for  anything  I 
may  have  done.  I  couldn't  have  done  anything 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dr.  Stokes,  whom  I  am  more 
than  proud  to  see  sitting  here.  I'm  not  clever, 
or  anything  like  that,  and  when  I  found  I  felt 
the  way  I  did  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap.  There 
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couldn't  have  been  anything  more  awful  happen 
to  me.  It  would  be  worse  than  refusing  to  play 
for  the  county  when  invited.  Well,  I  couldn't 
see  clearly  until  I  saw  Dr.  Stokes  and  he  put  things 
in  a  way  that  made  it  seem  all  right,  and  in  a  way 
that  made  it  seem  that  the  other  side  were  all 
right  too  if  they  felt  that  way.  And  I've  never 
forgotten  that.  Thank  you.  I've  made  a  rotten 
speech,  but  I  owe  all  of  you  too  much  to  be  able 
to  say  how  much." 

Hordern  began  :  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow," 
and  it  was  taken  up  all  round.  Then  followed 
"  For  Auld  Lang  Syne."  Sweeting  leaned  over  to 
Melian  and  said  : 

"  Won't  you  return  the  compliment  ?  " 

Sweeting's  movement  had  been  noticed  and 
Melian  found  that  there  was  no  escape. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  my  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Sharpies  is  slight,  but  it  is  a  knowledge 
which  my  habitual  methods  cannot  attain.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  know  Mr.  Sharpies  better  in  twenty 
years  than  I  did  after  the  few  minutes'  conversation 
to  which  he  has  so  generously  referred.  He  is  that 
rare  thing,  a  complete  character.  Right  and 
wrong  are  for  him  as  definite  as  night  and  day, 
and  his  conception  of  them  cannot  be  altered  by 
any  social  change  or  any  consideration  of  general 
expediency.  An  expression  of  regard  can  only 
be  met  by  a  similar  expression." 

Melian  bowed  ceremoniously  in  Sharpies' 
direction.  This  evening  was  upsetting  him  more 
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than  it  had  any  right  to  do.  However,  he  saw  that 
he  was  expected  to  continue  his  speech.  Every- 
one was  happy,  and  so  far  they  were  listening  to 
his  reputation  rather  than  to  himself,  and  in  that 
they  were  quite  right,  for  as  yet  he  had  said 
nothing  more  than  was  duly  polite.  He  gave 
a  dry  little  cough,  abstracted  himself  from  his 
unfortunate  preoccupation  with  persons  and  said  : 

"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  young 
people,  especially  with  young  people  who  are  aware 
that  their  generation  has  its  own  particular 
problems,  which  cannot  be  faced  too  early." 

"  Hear  !  Hear  !  "     This  came  from  Sembal. 

"  Mr.  Sweeting— an  old  friend  of  mine — will 
forgive  me  if  I  include  him  in  the  old  fogey  point 
of  view  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express — 
if  I  can.  The  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
shown  me  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  search 
for  truth  when  the  impetus  of  social  evolution  has 
been  forced  away  from  those  abstractions  like 
truth,  beauty,  justice  and  liberty,  to  which  we  have 
always  attached  so  great  an  importance.  These 
abstractions  are  no  longer  fashionable,  they  are 
no  longer  conventionally  accepted,  and  I  understand 
that  the  extremists  in  Eastern  Europe  regard 
liberty  as  a  chimera  of  English  sentimentalism. 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  are  right  and  that  the 
human  race  is  so  detestable  as  only  to  be  fit  to 
exist  in  slavery.  I  say  it  is  conceivable.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  probable,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  my 
mind  only  to  deal  with  probability.  To  me  the 
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principles  of  truth,  justice,  beauty  and  liberty  are 
dearer  than  anything  in  life.  They  clarify,  they 
illuminate,  they  inspire,  they  inform.  Genius 
flies  to  them  as  naturally  as  a  moth  to  a  light, 
and  to  them  the  genius  of  our  race  has  been  devoted 
for  centuries.  Judge  then,  what  a  great  thing 
it  has  been  for  me,  emerging  from  the  despair 
of  the  last  two  years,  to  find  young  men  and 
women  to  whom  these  principles  were  still  dear, 
and  who  have  had  the  courage  to  declare  that 
without  them  there  can  be  no  true  patriotism, 
that  without  them  no  victory  can  have  any  mean- 
ing, that  without  them  no  material  triumph  can 
do  other  than  bring  misery  and  disaster.  I  admire 
your  courage,  I  am  grateful  for  your  perspicacity. 
I,  who  have  been  all  my  life  a  teacher,  am  become 
your  pupil,  for  your  honest  old  fogey — I  hope  I  am 
honest,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Sweeting  is — must  admit 
that  he  has  everything  to  learn  from  youth,  which 
to  the  inheritance  of  so  much  evil  brings  generosity, 
hopefulness,  enthusiasm  and  determination." 

When  he  sat  down  Sweeting  leaned  across  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  hissing  with  excitement, 
cried:  "  Well  said  !  Well  said  !" 

Sembal,  Duke  and  Hordern  rose  together. 
Sembal  was  first  with  his  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen." 
Also  he  spoke  in  a  loud  voice  so  that  he  altogether 
drowned  Hordern' s  Quakerish  "  Friends  !  "  Duke's 
spectacles  flashed  a  concentrated  smile,  and  the 
company  settled  to  hear  what  the  Jew  had  to  say. 

"  Mr.    Sweeting,    Dr.    Stokes,    if   you    are    old 
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fogeys,  what  are  we  but  puppies  and  kittens,  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  ourselves  and  have  our  noses 
rubbed  in  the  dirt  ?  It  is  when  a  wise  man  speaks 
that  we  realize  what  mistakes  we  have  made  and 
what  illusions  we  have  adored.  Are  we  not  all  the 
same  ?  Do  we  not  all  make  dogmas  of  our  own 
emotions,  making  as  great  an  idol  of  our  souls, 
if  we  are  religious,  of  our  ideas,  if  we  are  atheist, 
as  the  bourgeois  do  of  their  property  ?  We  are 
going  to  prison !  Bah !  What  is  that  ?  One 
must  live  somewhere.  It  is  not  our  going  to  prison 
that  is  important,  but,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  said, 
our  insistence,  day  in,  day  out,  that  without  the 
direction  of  those  principles  which  he  has  so 
eloquently  enunciated  there  can  be  nothing  but 
collapse  after  collapse  into  disaster.  It  is  the 
fashion  now  to  call  a  collapse  a  disaster,  and 
we  have  caught  the  fashion  in  pretending  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  spiritual  triumph  in  going 
to  prison,  in  letting  the  State  override  us,  in  silent 
acquiescence.  I  am  too  excited  to  say  clearly 
what  I  think,  but  I  do  know  that  we  have  been 
too  young  for  the  work  we  have  tried  to  do,  and 
that  the  Luthers  of  the  world,  the  Hampdens, 
yes,  and  the  Pascals,  are  grown  men,  while  we  are 
only  puppies  and  kittens." 

Sembal  was  very  vehement,  and  while  he  spoke 
glared  fiercely  at  Hordern,  who  was  scratching 
triangles  on  the  dirty  tablecloth  with  his  fork. 
The  rest  watched  the  speaker  with  varying  degrees 
of  disapproval,  and  when  he  had  finished  only  one 
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pair  of  hands  applauded.  Looking  along  the  table 
Melian  saw  that  it  was  Miss  Boscawen.  Hordern 
rose,  hands  in  pockets,  eyes  raised  beatifically  to 
the  ceiling  : 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  and  paused,  imposing  silence. 
"  The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  endless 
searching  of  heart  and  mind.  We  have  to  remember 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  as  leaders.  We 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
force  the  authorities  to  give  us  the  liberty  which 
is  no  more  than  our  legal  right." 

"Is  it  ?  "  asked  Melian,  not  knowing  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  question,  of  Mrs.  Duke. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered.     "  Act  of  Parliament." 

:i  With  us,"  said  Hordern,  drawling  his  words, 
almost  carelessly  asserting  his  authority,  "  as 
with  every  group,  the  intellectuals  are  in  a  minority. 
We  have  to  be  simple  in  word  or  deed,  or  we  betray 
our  trust.  I  do  not  deny  the  moral  weight  of 
Dr.  Stokes'  admirable  speech.  I,  more  than 
anyone,  appreciate  my  friend  Sembal's  passionate 
honesty,  and,  if  he  will  forgive  the  word,  almost 
morbid  scruples,  but  this  movement  is  from  the 
heart.  Its  basis  is  democratic.  It  is,  in  however 
small  a  voice,  a  genuine  cry  from  the  people, 
a  cry  which,  I  believe,  will  grow  through  the  years 
to  come  into  a  mighty  voice  that  there  will  be 
no  denying,  a  thunder  of  protest,  preceded  by  the 
lightning  of  the  joy  of  the  Social  Revolution." 

"  Joy  ?  "  thought  Melian,  his  mind  casting  back 
to  the  shambles  of  the  Paris  of  1789. 
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'  There  are,"  continued  Hordern,  "  there  always 
have  been,  differences  between  us.  I  want  to  be 
frank  with  Dr.  Stokes,  who  is  with  us  for  the  first 
time.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  had  to  pool 
our  differences  for  the  sake  of  those  who  look 
towards  us  for  guidance.  Practical  politics  are 
repugnant  to  some  of  us.  Abstract  thought  is  as 
foreign  to  others  of  us.  Some  of  us,  I  may  say, 
dread  intelligence,  others  again  are  intolerant  of 
stupidity.  My  friend  Sembal  is  as  intolerant  of 
himself  as  he  is  of  others.  In  fact,  Dr.  Stokes, 
we  are  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  It  is,  we  all  of  us  feel  that,  a 
great  honour  to  have  you  with  us  to-night.  For 
myself  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  have  happened  to  me  in  my  career." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  "  whispered  Melian  to  his 
neighbour. 

"  Twenty-eight." 

"  It  would  be  a  greater  honour  to  us  still  if  you 
could  join  forces  with  us,  lend  us  the  authority  of 
your  great  knowledge  and  international  fame, 
and  give  to  others  that  confidence  which  you  have 
already  given  to  our  friends  Sharpies  and  Sembal. 
You  will  find  no  other  platform.  There  is  no 
other  party  that  will  tolerate  the  slightest  criticism 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  smallest  suggestion 
that  peace  is  long  overdue.  We  are  in  touch  with 
thousands  of  organizations  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  our  groups  in  every  little  town,  and  we 
penetrate  the  mind  of  the  country  more  thoroughly 
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than  anybody,  except  perhaps  the  two  great 
political  parties,  which  are  at  present  inactive 
and  living  in  a  state  of  truce.  I  have  often  felt 
that  the  machinery,  for  which  we  here  in  this  room 
are  mainly  responsible,  would  one  day  serve  a 
greater  purpose  than  that  of  mere  protest  against 
a  specific  Act  of  Parliament,  and  you  have  made 
me  feel,  sir,  that  a  new  chapter  in  our  history  is 
opened." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  that  I 
usefully  can,"  said  Melian,  and  this  short  speech 
was  more  loudly  applauded  than  any  other. 

"  Would  you  speak  for  us  ?  "  asked  Hordern. 
"  It  would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  country.  The  changes  are  enormous." 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  whenever  I  have  anything 
to  say,"  replied  Melian,  who  had  a  few  unhappy 
memories  of  political  meetings  at  which  members 
of  his  family  had  made  him  writhe  with  shame. 

"  Don't  forget  your  promise,"  said  Mrs.  Duke, 
as  a  general  move  'towards  the  cloak-room  was 
made.  Everybody  had  become  rather  shy,  a 
little  repelled  by  the  others  who  had  formed  the 
group  which  was  breaking  up,  a  mixture  of  regret 
and  relief. 

Melian  sought  Sharpies. 

"  I  hope  you  are  staying  with  me  to-night  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  I  am  that.  A  taste  of  Paradise  before  Purga- 
tory. Do  you  mind  if  we  go  home  with  Miss 
Boscawen.  It's  on  the  way." 
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"  I'm  glad  she  is  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  giant  shyly,  "  she 
comes  from  Entwistle." 

Sembal  joined  them.  He  too  lived  in  the 
Russell  Square  district,  and,  as  they  walked, 
he  monopolized  Melian,  wanting  his  opinion 
upon  Sorel,  Liebknecht,  Lenin,  Kerensky,  Eugene 
Debs  and  half  a  dozen  other  illustrious  names  of 
which  Melian  had  never  heard.  Sembal  was  an 
internationalist,  really  a  man  without  a  country, 
plagued  with  a  furious  vitality  that  made  him 
blindly  enthusiastic  for  the  human  race.  He  was, 
it  appeared,  in  correspondence  with  extremists 
in  every  country  except  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
really  believed  in  the  near  triumph  of  the  Inter- 
national. What  could  prevent  it  when  there  were 
men  in  every  country  who  thought  alike  ? 

Sharpies  and  Miss  Boscawen  were  ahead  of 
them,  a  fine  couple  swinging  along,  the  girl 
walking  with  such  ease  that  she  seemed  to  be 
moved  along  by  some  inward  grace  that  only 
expressed  a  hundredth  part  of  itself  in  her  motion. 
She  reminded  Melian  of  the  sea  or  of  corn  bending 
under  the  wind,  not  as  mere  sentimental  images, 
but  with  an  almost  physical  sense  of  their  being 
part  of  her  personality.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  very  neat  fawn  costume  and  was  wearing  a 
wide-brimmed  panama  hat,  the  colour  of  which 
he  could  not  determine,  though  it  was  very  re- 
markable to  him  because  it  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  he  had  ever  responded  to  colour, 
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his  eyes  always  having  shown  him  an  etching  of 
the  world  rather  than  a  bright  reflection  of  it. 
This  experience  filled  him  with  a  glow  and  he  recog- 
nized that  this  evening  had  been  very  important 
to  him,  in  spite  of  its  utter  impossibility,  impossible 
people,  impossible  speeches,  and  oh  !  an  execrable 
dinner. 

46  Matty  Boscawen  lives  in  a  queer  place,"  said 
Sembal. 

"  What  a  delightful  creature !  She  seems  to 
run  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  or — or— 

44  She's — No.  I  don't  know  what  she  is,"  said 
Sembal.  "  I've  heard  of  girls  in  Russia  that, 
may  be,  are  like  her — but  they're  not  the  same. 
She  is  a  lady.  You  need  to  be  a  French  Jew  to 
understand  what  that  means." 

"Why  on  earth,"  thought  Melian,  "can't  a 
Jew  let  his  race  alone  ?  Why  must  he  always 
drag  in  the  wretched  word  in  the  first  five  minutes  ?" 

"  I  am  a  French  Jew,"  continued  Sembal,  "  of 
Roumanian  origin,  and  my  father  was  naturalized 
in  England.  I  know  no  country,  only  the  capitals, 
which  are  a  country  in  themselves.  Have  you 
been  to  New  York  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  in  New  York,  though  only 
en  route.  I  have  lectured  at  Harvard." 

44 1  attended  your  lectures  once  in  London. 
I  thought  I  understood  them  then.  I'm  not  so 
sure  now.  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  will  ever  be  good 
for  anything  again.  Sharpies  will  go  through  it 
without  turning  a  hair,  but  he  doesn't  want 

7* 
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anything  except  to  go  back  to  his  office  and  play 
cricket  on  Saturday  night  and  become  Mayor  of 
the  horrible  little  town  he  comes  from." 

"  I  come  from  it  too,"  said  Melian. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  you  don't  come  from  anywhere. 
You  just  are,  like  God." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  God,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  in  Jehovah,  but  in  God  and  prophecy,  yes. 
I  don't  define  Him  or  it,  and  so  you'll  despise  me, 
but  I  want  you  to  despise  me,  Doctor.  I  never 
wanted  anything  so  much." 

Melian,  however,  respected  his  companion, 
though  he  disliked  his  hysteria.  Sembal  was  so 
obviously  labouring  to  find  something,  to  trample 
the  ground  under  his  feet  at  least  into  the  sem- 
blance of  firmness.  So  much  Melian  perceived, 
but  he  did  not  see  that  Sembal' s  agitation  was 
connected  with  the  girl  walking  ahead,  and  that  he 
was  trying  to  obliterate  the  impression  she  had 
made  on  him. 

Sharpies  and  Matty  had  turned  out  of  Shaftes- 
bury  Avenue,  and  when  the  others  came  up  with 
them  they  had  stopped  in  a  dingy  parallel  street 
and  were  standing  up  against  a  lurid  cinema  poster 
which  showed  a  troup  of  natives  running  down  a  lion 
and  raising  their  spears  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grace. 

"  This  is  where  I  live,  Dr.  Stokes,"  said  Matty, 
"  with  my  uncle.  He  has  a  shop  farther  up  the 
street." 

Melian  blinked  his  astonishment.  How  on 
earth  came  Matty  to  have  an  uncle  who  kept  a 
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shop  ?  She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  graceful 
gesture  that  made  it  clear  that  she  was  according 
him  a  privilege  which  she  did  not  extend  to  Sembal 
or  Sharpies.  Her  face  was  in  shadow  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her  eyes,  but  her  figure,  slender, 
supple,  had  about  it  a  strangely  definite  quality, 
an  energy  so  concentrated  that  it  was  perfectly 
imperturbable,  and  a  recklessless  that,  without  her 
ebullient,  precise  certainty,  would  have  been 
unpleasantly  like  impudence. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said,  touching  his  hand  and 
avoiding  the  nervous  hard  grip  of  his  square  fingers. 
"  We  are  to  meet  again  at  the  Dukes'." 

"  Delighted,"  said  Melian. 

She  opened  the  dingy  door  of  a  dark  house,  and 
Melian  turned  to  find  Sembal  glaring  at  him  in 
fury  and  amazement,  Sharpies  whistling  and 
gazing  intently  at  the  lion  in  the  poster,  and  himself 
thinking  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  of  St.  Simeon 
Sty  lit  es  and  of  monks  in  the  wilderness. 

Sembal  gave  a  shrill  laugh  and  said  : 

"  Looking  for  the  magic  carpet,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Wonders  don't  cease  when  they  begin."  N 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  Melian  tartly. 

"  O  !  good-night  then,"  said  Sembal,  walking 
off  at  a  furious  pace. 

"  Sembal's  in  love  with  her,"  said  Sharpies. 

Melian  accepted  the  information  in  silence. 
He  was  annoyed  because  he  could  not  sort  out  his 
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impressions  of  the  evening,  all  being  merged  into  a 
clear  vision  of  the  girl,  turning,  floating  up  the 
steps,  opening  a  dingy  door  and  disappearing. 
Dinginess  was  the  last  thing  he  would  have  asso- 
ciated with  her  and  yet  he  had  seen  her  first  in  a 
dingy  restaurant,  last  going  through  a  dingy  door, 
and  everything  else  was  blurred  except  the  violent 
and  ill-bred  commotion  in  Sembal. 

"  Tell  me  about  Sembal." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  Jew." 

That  might  be  enough  for  Sharpies,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  for  Melian. 

"  How  does  he  come  to  be  hovering  with  the 
rest  of  you  on  the  verge  of  prison  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  think  hardly  of  Jews,"  said  Sharpies. 
"  but  Sembal  and  some  I've  met  have  changed  me. 
They  take  things  hard.  Sembal  was  writing  a 
book,  so  they  tell  me,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Syndicalism  or  something  like  that,  to  make  con- 
tinental theories  intelligible  to  the  sentimental 
English  socialists.  He  says  they're  sentimental. 
He's  a  funny  kind  of  a  Jew  too.  He  hates  money 
and  gives  away  any  that  he  has.  He's  a  fine 
speaker,  but  it's  all  about  things  that  make  me  feel 
as  ignorant  as  a  coal-heaver.  He  and  Hordern 
could  kill  each  other  as  soon  as  look.  I've  heard  it 
said  that  the  capitalists  would  kill  him  if  they  ever 
got  a  chance.  He  knows  too  much  about  them. 
That's  what  he  was  doing :  going  to  a  big  works 
and  finding  out  how  it  was  run,  and  where  it 
copped  on  to  another  big  works,  following  up  the 
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chain  of  it  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  as  he 
says  or  it  may  not.  The  Labour  people  say  : 
6  Oh  !  '  and  '  Ah  !  '  and  then  go  away  and  have 
a  drink.  They  like  someone  that'll  tear  up  and 
down  a  platform  and  tell  them  what  fools  they  are 
and  what  blackguards  everyone  else  is.  I  under- 
stand that.  I'd  rather  be  called  a  fool  than  a 
blackguard.  .  .  .  He  said  a  good  thing  about 
Hordern  though.  He  said  he  wouldn't  join  the 
Army  because  his  legs  were  so  thin  that  he  couldn't 
bear  the  idea  of  them  in  puttees." 

In  Sharpies'  mouth  these  words  were  so  spite- 
fully unjust  that  Melian  could  not  but  laugh, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  admit  that  they 
contained  a  clearer  portrait  of  their  victim  than 
any  quantity  of  psychological  description. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  if  it  were  not  for  Hordern 
you  would  probably  not  hold  together  for  a  week." 

"  That  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,"  replied  Sharpies. 
"  A  man's  conscience  is  his  own  affair.  It  is  all 
wrong  to  make  a  public  business  of  it.  If  I'd 
listened  to  my  own  I  wouldn't  have  gone  near 
any  of  their  Tribunals  and  I'd  have  just  let 
them  take  and  do  what  they  liked  with  me." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"I'm  not  good  at  reasons.  I'm  only  human. 
I  lost  my  temper,  I  suppose,  when  they  started 
knocking  fellows  about,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  let 
Town  Clerk  have  things  all  his  own  way,  when  he'd 
put  his  own  sons  in  soft  jobs  and  was  driving  other 
men's  into  the  dirty  work." 
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"  Was  that  all  ?  " 

"  No.  There  was  more  than  that,  but — it's  my 
business."  He  added,  "  If  you  don't  mind,  Pro- 
fessor." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Melian. 

As  they  reached  his  flat  and  he  slipped  his  key 
into  the  door  he  had  a  pang  of  regret  for  his  rooms 
in  Neville's  Court.  It  seemed  an  age  since  he  had 
left  them,  though  it  was  only  a  few  days.  Time 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  character,  to  have 
been  one  thing  in  the  old  life  of  Stalbridge,  Trinity, 
and  the  highest  possible  mathematics,  and  to  be 
now  another  in  the  almost  visible  disintegration 
of  a  world-order  of  society.  He  remembered  too, 
with  an  acuteness  that  was  almost  painful,  as  he 
opened  his  door,  that  other  door  through  which 
Matty  Boscawen  had  passed,  a  door  which  had 
suggested  wonder  to  his  mind,  magic  and  extra- 
ordinary achievement,  and  so  strong  was  the 
recollection  that  he  found  himself  in  thought  back 
again  with  Sembal  and  saying  words  that  had  risen 
at  the  moment  to  his  lips  and  then  had  fallen 
back  again  : 

"  She  reminds  me  of  Boccaccio." 

And  Sembal  replied  : 

"  O  !    Go  to  Hell !     Shakespeare,  you  old  fool !  " 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  offended  you,  Professor.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  offend  you,"  said  Sharpies,  per- 
turbed by  his  friend's  abstraction. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Melian.  "  I  was  only 
thinking." 
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"  Ah !  "  said  Sharpies  respectfully,  and  he 
hurried  off  to  bed. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Melian  wrote  to  Lady 
Rusholme,  giving  her  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  dinner  party,  most  of  his  pages  being  taken 
up  with  Sembal,  whom  he  contrasted  with  Hordern. 
He  quoted  the  venomous  description  of  the  gentle- 
man's legs  and  elaborated  a  theory  that  the 
Jews  are  plagued  with  a  desire  for  worship  per  se 
so  that  they  cannot  work  off  the  energy  which 
thus  expresses  itself  in  hard  toil  or  strenuous 
sport,  but,  confronted  with  the  beautiful  or  the 
terrible,  must  set  about  to  destroy  it.  "  When 
they  cannot  destroy,"  he  said,  "  they  are  abject." 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  letter  he  began 
to  feel  very  pleased  with  himself,  and  thought  he 
understood  that  Sembal  had  acknowledged  at 
once  that  in  himself  there  was  something  that  his 
destructiveness  could  not  attain.  He  had  a  sudden 
rush  of  confidence  and  even  took  a  wicked  delight 
in  the  small  deception  entailed  in  his  suppression 
of  the  fact  of  Matty  Boscawen's  presence  at  the 
dinner.  This  deception  was  almost  practised  on 
himself,  for  he  lost  sight  of  its  deliberate  nature  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  ignored  the  women  altogether. 
He  praised  the  young  men  on  the  whole,  though 
he  deplored  their  lack  of  any  consistent  and 
coherent  policy,  ascribing  that  to  the  extraordinary 
medley  of  persons  and  beliefs  which  they  were 
pledged  to  protect  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
idolaters  of  the  State.  In  conclusion,  trying  to 
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describe  and  classify  his  own  attitude,  he  said  : 
"  As  a  practical  philosopher  I  am,  I  fancy,  though 
the  fancy  may  be  erroneous,  more  like  Lao  Tse 
than  anyone  else.  I  suppose  there  was  not 
among  the  old  adventurous  Stokeses  one  who 
married  a  Chinee  !  " 

Lady  Rusholme  thought  he  was  wasting  his 
time,  and  said  so.  Like  many  of  the  old  north- 
country  families,  the  Stokeses  had  no  great  opinion 
of  London.  It  was  no  place  for  a  gentleman, 
worse  for  a  philosopher,  a  market,  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  have  nothing  to  sell.  Lady  Rusholme 
was  annoyed  with  him.  She  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Boscawen  that  Matty  had  met  Melian,  and 
though  she  did  not  realize  his  deception,  she  was 
irritated  by  his  apparent  insensibility. 

"  Even  with  your  own  family,"  she  wrote  on 
Thursday,  "  you  are  a  fox  without  a  tail,  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  fare  better  elsewhere.  Middle 
age  is  dangerous,  so  Quixotic  where  youth  is 
concerned,  so  ready  to  believe  that  the  best  of 
life  is  over  simply  because  the  blossoms  have 
fallen.  But,  my  dear  Melian,  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  Are  there  not  enough  lives  and 
careers  blasted  without  this  gratuitous  jeopardy 
of  yours  ?  I  have  had  a  furious  letter  from 
Wharton.  He  says  you  are  already  black-listed 
at  the  War  Office,  and  that  these  foolish  young 
men  are  making  a  most  wanton  and  vulgar  parade 
of  your  name." 

In  simple  natures,   in   which  sanity  is   hardly 
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ever  powerful  enough  to  become  a  motive  force,  it 
finds  sustenance  in  the  strangest  quarters,  and 
Melian  was  positively  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
being  black-listed  by  the  War  Office.  It  savoured 
of  the  Inquisition  and  gave  him  a  deliciously  novel 
sense  of  danger,  which  recurred  at  intervals  as  he 
set  about  the  two  tasks  which  he  had  undertaken 
at  Hordern's  instigation.  He  had  promised  to 
write  a  pamphlet  and  to  prepare  six  lectures  on 
the  relation  of  the  Great  War  to  history — as 
history  appears  to  a  scientific  logician.  These 
lectures  were  to  be  given  in  six  great  centres, 
probably  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Cardiff  and  Birmingham,  and  they  were  already 
being  advertised  in  the  principal  papers.  The 
titles  and  the  sub-headings  he  had  chosen  were 
innocuous,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberty  Defence  roused 
fury.  The  L.  D.  was  disreputable,  Melian 
respectable,  and  the  conjunction  of  names  raised 
a  scandal  at  the  universities  and  among  the 
instructed  few  of  Fleet  Street.  A  mob-paper 
took  alarm  and  its  huge  contents  bills  flared  all 

over  the  country:    "Send    the Pacifists   to 

Germany." 

Melian's  correspondence  was  swelled  with 
abusive  letters,  of  which  he  took  no  notice  unless 
they  came  from  friends  for  whom  he  had  a  regard, 
and  for  them  he  wrote  out  and  typed  this  formula  : 

"  Neither  pro-British,  nor  pro-German,  nor  pro- 
Brazilian,  nor  pro-Portuguese,  I  am  pro-humanity, 
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pro-civilization,  pro-common  sense,  pro-states- 
manship as  opposed  to  journalism,  pro-probity 
and  pro-truth.— M.  S." 

From  Wharton  Stokes  he  received  a  curt  note  : 
"  Dear  Melian,  you  are  a  cur. — W.  S." 
Wharton  had    been    twice    wounded,    and    was 
impatiently  kicking  his  heels  in   the  War  Office 
until  he  could  persuade  or  bribe   a   doctor  into 
certifying  him  fit  for  active  service  again. 

This  note  gave  Melian  so  much  pleasure  that 
it  was  only  after  some  time  that  he  could  account 
for  it  in  finding  that  it  transported  him  back  to 
the  days  when  Wharton  had  been  a  great  hulking 
athlete,  while  he  had  been  a  white-faced  tadpole, 
an  absent-minded,  top-heavy,  loutish  boy,  who 
always  fell  off  his  pony,  out  of  boats,  out  of  trees, 
and  yet  persisted,  out  of  admiration  for  his  cousin, 
in  sharing  his  violent  pursuits.  He  remembered 
too  how  Wharton  had  once  tried  to  teach  him  to 
box  until  he  got  sick  of  knocking  him  down,  and 
then  he  was  so  enraged  by  his  pupil's  stupid  docility 
that  he  took  a  stick  and  thrashed  him  thoroughly — 
just  to  make  him  remember  his  boxing  lessons. 
And  Melian  had  never  minded  what  was  done  to 
him  because,  in  those  days,  the  more  he  suffered, 
the  more  clearly  he  could  think.  And,  later  on, 
when  his  power  of  thinking  gave  him  an  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  he  had  often  found  himself 
missing  the  torments  which  had  been  granted  so 
plentifully  to  his  physical  inferiority. 

He  kept   Wharton 's   note  in   his  pocket-book. 
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It  had  roused  in  him  something  of  the  old  freshness 
of  activity  that  had  long  since  been  dimmed  since 
thought  had  become  his  daily  life,  organized  and 
almost  mechanical.  He  was  beginning  also  to 
appreciate  how  the  movements  of  life  proceed  by 
a  slow  accumulation  of  detail  in  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  discern  any  logic.  His  sense  of  fun 
was  enhanced  and  became  important,  something 
more  than  the  fruit  of  his  relaxations.  It  took  a 
huge  delight  in  the  idea  that  he  was  upsetting 
Stalbridge  ;  a  pug  chasing  a  peacock  ! 

For  that  reason,  though  for  many  others  as  well, 
he  was  pleased  to  be  present  at  the  arrest  of 
Sharpies,  which  took  place  at  the  Dukes'  house 
a  fortnight  later.  Inquiries  had  been  made  at 
Melian's  flat,  but  fortunately  Sharpies  was  away 
at  Stockport,  arranging  the  assistance  of  distressed 
families.  Melian  received  the  constables  and 
astonished  them  with  a  pugnacious  and  meticu- 
lously neat  oration  on  the  abominable  nature  of 
the  duty  they  had  come  to  perform  and  on  the 
right  of  policemen,  as  of  all  men,  to  strike  when 
the  practice  of  their  profession  clashed  with  their 
honour.  As  the  right  of  policemen  to  strike  was 
very  much  in  the  air  just  then,  they  listened  with 
stolid  interest,  though  with  an  astonishment 
natural  enough  at  such  doctrines  coming  from  a 
gentleman  of  distinction  and  property. 

"  Well,  sir,"  they  said,  "  these  are  queer  times, 
sir,  and  if  it  was  you  we'd  come  for,  we  can  assure 
you  the  pleasure  would  be  ours,  sir." 
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The  compliment,  if  ambiguous,  was  sincere. 

Melian  had  just  finished  telling  it  at  the  Dukes' 
when  there  came  an  imperious  ring  at  the  bell. 
Little  Duke  turned  pale  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  Hedwig,  are  you  sure  everything  is  hidden 
away." 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Hedwig. 

"  It's  me  they've  come  for,"  growled  Sharpies, 
who  had  been  very  gloomy  all  evening.  The 
long  expectancy  had  begun  to  tell  on  him. 
"  They've  been  searching  everybody's  place  lately 
— those  that  have  got  a  place  left.  Dinner-time's 
a  good  time,  because  we  must  eat  somewhere  and 
most  of  us  have  to  live  on  our  friends." 

The  ring  came  again.  Little  Duke  slipped  out 
and  went  to  the  door.  The  Dukes  had  a  nurse 
for  their  baby,  a  little  girl,  and  no  other  servant. 

Sharpies  was  excited.  He  stared  across  at 
Matty  Boscawen  with  a  long,  hopeless,  imploring 
stare.  Hedwig  turned  to  Melian  and  attracted 
his  attention.  The  meeting  of  Sharpies'  stare  and 
Matty's  steady,  overbearing  glance  had  startled 
him.  There  was  a  violence  in  the  impact  that  so 
disturbed  him  as  to  make  him  glad  to  be  diverted 
by  Hedwig  Duke. 

"  Are  you  going  to  let  them  take  you  ?  "  Matty 
asked  with  a  hard  defiance  in  her  voice. 

"  I'm  glad  to  go  and  get  it  over,"  replied  Sharpies 
miserably,  feeling  anything  but  heroic.  "  I'll 
write  to  you  as  often  as  I  can." 

"  Prison  !  "  said  Matty,  and  her  voice  expressed 
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such  utter  desolation  that  Melian  turned  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  just  then  very  young,  in  ap- 
pearance hardly  more  than  a  child,  wilful,  wild, 
headstrong  and  full  of  a  bitterness  that  was  quite 
blistering.  She  had  been  half  a  dozen  different 
people  during  the  evening,  and  this  was  the  most 
disconcerting  of  them  all  because  it  so  completely 
effaced  the  others. 

"  I'm  going  into  the  garden,"  she  said,  and  she 
ran  out  through  the  French  window  into  the 
dismal  little  garden,  overgrown  with  creepers  and 
iris  leaves,  that  ended  in  the  blank  wall  of  a  stable. 
Sharpies  followed  her. 

Hedwig  Duke  said  : 

"  He  has  been  in  love  with  her  since  she  was 
fourteen." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Melian,  a  little  fatuously,  for  he 
knew  nothing  about  such  things.  "  A  romance  !  " 

"  There's  not  much  romance  about  Matty. 
She's  a  realist." 

"  Is  Matty  a  name  ?  " 

"  The  best  that  can  be  made  out  of  Martha." 

"  I  see." 

A  dismal  blankness  had  come  over  Melian  since 
this  introduction  of  an  unexpected  element  into 
the  situation.  He  was  sorry  for  Sharpies,  with 
policemen  inquiring  for  him  at  the  front  door, 
while  he  had  an  account  of  some  kind  to  settle 
with  a  young  woman  in  the  back  garden,  and  before 
him  two  years  of  sewing  mailbags  in  gaol.  Melian 
lost  grip  of  the  situation,  became  part  of  it,  and  was 
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before  very  long  dissolved  into  an  agony  of  emotion. 
It  was  horrible.  Sharpies  had  become  his  friend, 
and  they  were  going  to  take  him  away  simply 
because  they  would  not  admit  that  there  could  be 
any  exception  to  the  rule  that  young  men  must  be 
under  orders.  Melian  was  unused  to  being  mastered 
by  his  emotions,  had  no  practice  in  it,  and  found 
it  excruciatingly  painful.  Beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow  and  his  eyes  were  blurred. 

"  I — I  didn't  know  I  could  hate  anything  so 
much.     The — the  colossal  imbecility  of  the  thing." 

His  heart  thumped,  and  he  whispered  to  it : 

"  I  must  kill  this  thing.     I  must  kill  this  thing." 

And  he  remembered  the  night  at  Stalbridge  of 
which  he  had  been  so  much  ashamed,  the  night 
when  his  body  had  been  convulsed  with  some 
mysterious  possession.  Now  there  seemed  to  be 
some  reason  in  it ;  a  linking-up  through  an  imper- 
ceptible series  of  events  with  this  night  when  he 
had,  through  his  friend,  a  direct  contact  with  the 
machine  by  which  the  world  outside  himself— 
surely  not  himself  also — was  controlled. 

"  I'm  sorry  Matty's  here  to-night,"  said  Hedwig. 
"  It  makes  it  so  much  worse  for  Sharpies.  He 
wouldn't  mind  so  much  if  he  were  sure  of  her,  but 
Matty's  quicksilver.  Touch  her  and  she  breaks 
into  a  thousand  Mattys.  Besides,  he  was  good 
enough  for  her  and  he  knows  it." 

"  A  decent,  honest,  dear,  dear  man,"  said  Melian, 
astonished  at  the  passion  in  his  voice. 

"  There  are  times,"  said  Hedwig,  "  when  I  think 
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the  only  kind  of  man  who  could  do  anything  with 
Matty  would  be  a  good  murderer." 

Her  heavy,  steady  voice  and  her  deliberate 
humour  sobered  Melian,  and  he  was  pleased  when 
the  fit  of  ungovernable  feeling  left  him. 

Duke  came  in. 

"  They  know  he's  here,  Hedwig.  I  let  them  talk. 
I  prefer  not  to  lie.  They'll  give  him  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  say  good-bye." 

Hedwig  looked  towards  the  garden.  Duke  sat 
down  and  twiddled  his  thumbs.  His  glasses 
flashed  smile  after  smile  in  Melian' s  direction, 
who  was  dazzled  by  them  and  wanted  to  throw 
something  at  them.  The  tension  became  con- 
siderable until  at  last,  by  way  of  changing  the 
subject,  Duke  said  : 

"  Guess  who  I  had  a  letter  from  this  morning ! 
Penrose  Kennedy." 

Melian  started. 

"  Pen  !  "  cried  Hedwig. 

'  Yes,  of  all  people.  He  is  a  prisoner  in  Turkey. 
A  wild  letter.  He  was  through  Gallipoli,  Egypt, 
Palestine.  He  says  the  Turk  is  a  gentleman  in 
everything  except  morals.  He  sends  his  love  to  you. 
I  meant  to  bring  it  home  but  I  left  it  at  the  office. 
He  mentioned  Dr.  Stokes,  and  said  he  supposed 
everything  else  in  England  had  gone  to  blazes." 

Sharpies  came  in  from  the  garden.  He  was 
very  gruff  and  gauche. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  he  said.  "  Time  I  went  ; 
after  all,  tax-payers'  money,  you  know." 
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"I'll  get  a  taxi,"  said  Duke.  "You  don't 
want  a  crowd  following  you  to  the  station."  He 
slipped  away,  and  Hedwig  took  Sharpies  out  into 
the  passage,  where  presently  Melian  heard  solemn 
whispering. 

Then  an  astonishing  thing  happened  to  him. 
Without  premeditation,  without  wanting  to  go 
there,  without  thinking  of  what  he  was  going  to 
find  there,  he  found  himself  walking  out  into  the 
garden,  and  under  the  cold,  sparkling  stars,  standing 
trembling  by  the  side  of  the  young  woman  of  whom 
he  had  just  been  talking  as  though  she  were  allied 
with  Sharpies.  His  trembling  was  so  violent 
that  he  felt  that  it  must  be  audible.  In  his  con- 
fusion he  spoke  without  knowing  what  he  was 
saying,  and  it  was  only  after  a  few  seconds  that  he 
recognized  his  voice  timidly  bleating  : 

"  What  a  delicious  evening  !  " 

"  In  November  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  unusually  warm  for  November." 

The  girl  laughed,  and  he  thought  she  was 
laughing  at  him.  He  could  not  see  her.  She  was 
out  of  the  shaft  of  light  that,  contrary  to  the  law, 
came  from  the  Dukes'  combined  dining  and  sitting- 
room,  two  very  little  rooms  thrown  together. 
He  looked  into  it  and  realized  it  more  than  when 
he  had  been  sitting  in  it :  a  room  severe  in  its 
modern  culture,  grey  walls,  books  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  drawings  by  John,  Steer,  Tonks  on  the 
walls,  photographs  of  barbaric  sculpture,  portraits 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells  and  Sidney  Webb, 
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a  room  like  only  too  many  at  Cambridge  since 
Socialism  had  replaced  ^Estheticism  as  the  banner 
of  youthful  independence.  He  moved  out  of  the 
light  and  towards  the  girl,  of  whose  presence  he  was 
almost  intoxicatingly  aware,  not  so  much  as  a 
person,  rather  a  warm  expectancy.  After  a  few 
moments  he  could  dimly  see  her  and  she  looked  very 
tall,  somehow  luminous,  and  he  was  afraid  of  her. 

4  You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said.    "  It  has  upset 
me,  seeing  Sharpies  go." 

"  He  wanted  to  go.     It  is  a  miserable  business." 
"  You  knew  him  in  Lancashire,  I  suppose." 
"  Almost  as  long  as  I  can  remember.     Yes." 
Melian  was  disappointed.     Her  voice  expressed 
no  interest  in  the  conversation,  and  yet  she  seemed 
to  him  to  be  more  alive  than  anything  he  had  ever 
known,  or  even  imagined. 

"It  is  all  so  useless,"  she  said.  "  Like  putting 
pennies  into  the  slot  of  an  empty  automatic 
machine.  People  have  become  just  like  pennies. 
Every  time  I  see  a  batch  of  recruits  I  think  of  the 
collector  opening  an  automatic  machine  and 
pouring  the  pennies  into  a  bag." 
"Well?" 

"I'm  looking  for  someone  who  is  too  big  to 
fit  the  slot." 

Melian  felt  small.  He  had  never  been  so  young 
as  to  expect  human  beings  to  be  anything  but 
what  they  were. 

"  My  dear  young  lady  "  —he  protested  mildly, 
and  at  once  regretted  the  words,  so  inappropriate 

8* 
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in  face  of  the  violence  of  her  disappointment, 
outrage,  disgust.  He  could  see  her  eyes  shining, 
rather,  blazing,  with  a  force  that  made  him 
realize  that  this  incoherent  interview  with  her 
was  an  event  of  outstanding  importance,  some- 
thing that  was  on  a  different  plane  from  every- 
thing else  that  concerned  him  and,  therefore, 
terribly  difficult  to  understand :  a  challenge  to 
his  intellect,  his  perception,  even  his  genius. 

'  Very  well,"  he  said  in  a  sharp,  crisp  tone, 
accepting  the  challenge. 

"  Ah  !  "  This  came  from  her  in  a  deep  sound, 
almost  like  a  purr,  but  the  purr  of  a  lynx  or  a 
leopard  in  a  dark  forest ;  startling  and  terrifying 
in  a  suburban  garden  in  Hampstead. 

"  You  make  me  think  of — of  Stalbridge,"  he 
murmured.  "  Were  you  ever  there  ?  " 

"  At  the  house  ?  I  was  often  in  the  park  and 
in  the  woods  on  Cow  Hill.  I  was  at  the  house 
once  when  I  was  ten  :  at  a  Sunday  School  treat. 
Lady  Rusholme  took  me  to  her  room,  and  I  saw 
you  in  the  garden  as  we  came  out.  You  were  very 
bored  and  you  hated  all  the  common  children 
sprawling  about  the  lawn.  I  remember  wanting 
you  not  to  think  me  one  of  them,  but  you  didn't 
notice  me." 

"  A  thin  little  girl,  in  a  white  frock  with  a  yellow 
hat." 

"  An  orange  hat  with  a  yellow  ribbon." 

"  I  only  remember  the  yellow.  We  are  old 
friends,  then  ?  " 
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"  And  I  was  there  again  when  I  was  sixteen, 
and  I  was  disappointed  then.  It  seemed  to  me 
shabby  and  frowsy  ;  somehow  finished." 

"  Are  you  always  disappointed  ?  " 

She  moved  into  the  light,  and  again  she  looked 
a  different  person  from  any  he  had  seen  in  her. 
It  was  terrible  and  alarming  to  him  that  he  could 
form  no  objective  idea  of  her.  He  could  not  say 
that  she  was  beautiful  or  ugly,  short  or  tall,  and 
he  could  only  recognize  that  her  movement  filled 
him  with  a  marvellous  sense  of  the  ideas  of  purity 
and  freedom,  and  this  gave  her,  to  his  peculiar  cast 
of  mind,  the  reality  of  a  probable  abstraction. 
For  a  time,  then,  he  was  his  own  man  again,  working 
on  her  as  though  she  were  a  problem  in  theoretical 
physics. 

The  reaction  was  swift,  sudden  and  horrible. 
He  wanted  breathlessly  to  touch  her,  to  defy  that 
conception  of  her,  to  assure  his  senses  that  she  was 
after  all  a  woman,  young,  and  full  of  fire.  She 
was  aware  of  that  before  himself,  turned  on  him 
with  a  movement  that  shrivelled  him,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  leaving  him  with  a  blinding  sense 
of  her  beauty,  the  joy,  the  glorious  passion  that 
were  in  her,  while  he — and  he  writhed  at  the 
thought  of  it — had  only  the  preposterous  and 
ridiculous  twinge  of  the  senses  that  sometimes 
made  him  involuntarily  walk  a  little  faster  when 
he  saw  a  woman  in  the  street.  He  thought : 
"  She  won't  speak  to  me  again." 
In  the  little  room  he  saw  the  Dukes  and  Matty 
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gather  round  the  fire,  and  sit  silent  with  bowed 
heads  like  mourners  in  a  house  of  bereavement. 
He  heard  Duke  say  : 

"  Things  won't  be  the  same  now  without 
Sharpies." 

Melian  lit  a  cigarette  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  little  garden. 

"  Dr.  Stokes  seemed  to  feel  it  very  much,"  said 
Hedwig. 

"  He's  a  wonderful  man,"  said  little  Duke. 

Melian  listened  intently  to  hear  what  Matty 
might  say,  but  she  was  silent.  His  heart  sank. 
What  on  earth  was  the  use  of  his  being  thought  a 
wonderful  man  when  she  knew  of  him  what  he 
felt  sure  she  must  know  ? 

He  stayed  in  the  garden  until  he  was  shivering 
with  cold.  The  Dukes  received  him,  when  he 
returned,  with  sympathetic  silence,  thinking  he 
had  been  grieving  for  Sharpies.  Matty  with 
brusque  practicability  got  up  from  her  chair  and 
made  him  take  it  to  warm  himself.  She  sat  at 
Hedwig's  feet,  and  now  she  looked  like  a  mischievous 
schoolgirl,  shaking  out  her  thick  hair,  with  her 
restless  eyes,  one  of  which,  Melian  noticed,  was  a 
little  smaller  than  the  other,  wandering  impatiently 
round  the  room.  He  had  his  hands  out  towards 
the  fire,  whose  heat  made  him  drowsy  and  com- 
fortable. Duke  produced  chestnuts,  pricked 
them  and  laid  them  along  the  bars  of  the 
grate. 

"  Two  and  six  a  pound  !  "  he  said.     "  Really,  I 
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don't  know  how  people  with  fixed  incomes  are 
going  to  live." 

"  Will  that  matter  ?  "  asked  Matty  a  little 
flippantly. 

"  Well,"  said  Hedwig,  happy  in  the  friendliness 
of  the  group,  "  it's  most  of  our  friends.  We  shout 
for  Labour,  but  we  are  middle-class." 

"  Why  do  you  shout  for  Labour  ?  "  asked 
Melian,  unaware  that  direct  questions  in  politics 
are  usually  unanswerable. 

Duke  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  replied : 

"  Well,  you  see,  they  are  the  only  people  who 
have  an  interest  in  honesty." 

"  Surely,"  said  Melian,  "  honesty  must  be 
disinterested." 

The  Dukes  laughed. 

"  You  see,"  said  Duke,  "  the  miners  voted  them- 
selves out  of  conscription.  Their  reasons  were 
industrial  and  economic  and  had  very  little  to  do 
with  conscience." 

"  What  is  conscience  ? "  asked  Melian,  im- 
mediately aware  that  the  question  must  rank  with 
that  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

"  There  must  be  as  many  definitions  of  it  as 
there  are  men,"  answered  Duke.  "  The  inner  voice : 
the  voice  of  God  :  the  utterance  of  the  soul.  .  .  ' 

"  I  hate  this  idea  of  a  conscience  that  does 
nothing  but  protest,"  said  Matty,  "  and  I  can  quite 
understand  people  losing  their  temper  with  you. 
I  don't  think  a  conscience  is  a  conscience  unless 
it  makes  you  do  something,  and  be  something, 
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and  live  something  thoroughly.  It's  a  poor  sort 
of  conscience  that  makes  you  change  your  furniture 
and  your  clothes  and  put  up  Shaw  and  Wells  and 
Sidney  Webb  instead  of  Kitchener  and  Roberts 
and  the  King.  They  all  look  alike  to  me,  for  there 
is  no  difference  between  doing  silly  things  and 
saying  silly  things.  It's  all  Jingo :  something 
that  nobody  really  believes  in." 

Hedwig  blushed  with  anger.  Duke's  spectacles 
glowed  benevolently. 

"  You  are  forgiven,  Matty,"  he  said,  "  because 
you  are  very  young." 

"  What's  the  good  of  discussion,"  she  said,  "  if 
you  don't  say  what  you  think  ?  " 

Hedwig  cried : 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  you  don't  think, 
Matty.  You  just  have  impulsive  conclusions, 
and  unless  you  are  upsetting  people  all  the  time 
with  them,  you  think  you  are  being  ignored." 

"  I  don't  mind  being  ignored,"  protested  Matty, 
standing  up  and  dominating  them.  "  What  I 
object  to  is  you  ignoring  yourselves  ;  putting  up 
a  thing  called  a  conscience  and  clinging  to  it,  just 
as  the  rest  put  up  a  thing  called  their  country  and 
cling  to  that.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  I  detested  in  my  churchy  upbringing, 
it  was  the  '  Rock  of  Ages.' 

Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

I  don't  want  to  hide  myself.  A  nasty,  droning,  whin- 
ing tune  it  is,  too.  .  .  .  No,  give  me  Uncle  Bill." 
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Hedwig  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 
Duke  chuckled. 

"  O  !  Matty,  Matty,  you  are  perfectly  priceless." 

"  Ugh  !  "  Matty  shrugged  away  the  offensive, 
slangy  epithet. 

"  Who  is  Uncle  Bill  ?  "  asked  Melian. 

And  again  the  Dukes  laughed. 

"I  live  with  him,"  answered  Matty.  "And 
I  assure  you  he  is  not  at  all  funny,  and,  thank  God, 
he  is  not  the  least  bit  clever." 

Melian  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  her  in  con- 
nection with  Uncle  Bill.  The  notion  disappointed 
him,  for  he  had  conceived  that  she  lived  alone, 
pursuing  her  own  way  and  her  own  thought  freely 
and  fearlessly. 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  him,"  he  said. 

The  idea  amused  the  Dukes  immensely.  They 
exchanged  glances. 

"  You  shall,"  said  Matty. 

Melian  was  elated.  He  had  thought  that  she 
would  never  want  to  see  him  again,  but  apparently 
her  outburst  had  relieved  her  feelings  and  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  in  it,  Sharpies,  the  scene 
in  the  garden,  the  horrid  revelation  of  himself 
that  she  had  forced  on  him. 

"  If  only  you  would  explode  in  the  right  place, 
Matty,"  said  Hedwig,  "  we  could  stop  the  war 
in  a  week." 

"  I  always  do  explode  in  the  right  place,"  said 
Matty,  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  "  and  at  the  right 
time.  I'm  going  now." 
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Melian  half  rose. 

"  No,"  she  continued.  "  I  hate  being  seen 
home.  It  reminds  me  of  Entwistle  and  Sunday 
supper  and  all  the  horrors  of  provincial  life." 

She  said  good-night,  and  Hedwig  went  to  the 
door  with  her.  Duke  stretched  out  his  feet  to 
the  fire. 

"  An  extraordinary  girl  that,"  he  said.  "  If 
she  would  only  learn  something  she  would  be  a 
genius." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Melian,  pondering  his  words, 
"  perhaps  she  has  a  genius  for  life." 

Duke  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  understand. 
With  a  rather  preposterous  affectation  of  cynicism 
he  said  : 

"  I'm  afraid  she'll  go  to  pieces.  Women  do, 
you  know,  when  they  declare  their  independence- 
Some  man  comes  along  and  they  are  more  besottedly 
enslaved  than  anyone." 

Melian  grunted.  He  had  taken  a  violent  dislike 
to  Bernard  Shaw's  ears,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
too  many  blue-books  in  the  Duke  library.  The 
evening  had  left  him  irritated,  and  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  returning  to  his  flat  without  the  friendly 
giant  who  had  been  almost  an  ideal  companion 
in  these  strenuous  days  of  novelty. 

Hedwig,  returning,  sent  her  husband  up  to  see 
if  the  baby  was  asleep,  and  she  protested  when 
Melian  said  that  he  must  go. 

"  Do  stay,"  she  said.  "  You  can't  think  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  have  someone  in  the  house  who 
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isn't  liable  to  disappear  at  any  moment.  It  is  as 
though,  having  discovered  the  importance  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  were  all  trying  to  see  how  much 
strain  it  will  bear." 

"I  feel  exhausted,"  said  Melian.  "Does 
Sharpies  go  straight  to  prison  ?  " 

"  O  !  no.  He  is  handed  over  to  the  military, 
who  send  him  to  a  camp,  when  he  refuses  to  be 
treated  as  a  soldier,  and  then  he  is  sentenced  to 
go  away  to  Dartmoor  or  Wakefield  or  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  or  Maidstone.  We  keep  records  of  where 
everyone  is.  It  makes  me  dream  sometimes.  .  .  . 
Must  you  really  go  ?  I  hope  you  will  come  again." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Melian.  "  Is  it  far  to  walk 
from  here  to  Bloomsbury  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  miles,  I  think.  The  slums  are 
rather  appalling." 

"  I  shall  like  to  see  them." 

The  night  had  lost  its  brilliancy  and  thick  patches 
of  cloud  were  hanging  low  as  Melian  stepped 
briskly  down  Rosslyn  Hill  and  through  the  desert 
of  the  Hampstead  Road,  past  houses  that  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  put  up  by  mistake,  and, 
because  it  had  not  been  worth  anyone's  while 
to  take  them  down,  had  been  inhabited  by  people 
who,  accepting  that  they  must  live  somewhere, 
were  as  drearily  well  there  as  anywhere  else. 
Windows  were  dirty,  paint  was  blistered,  stone 
peeling.  The  miserable  shops  seemed  to  have 
hardly  any  stock  but  newspapers.  The  only  relief 
from  the  monotony  came  from  the  advertisement 
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hoardings.  It  was  Melian's  first  experience 
of  any  of  those  vast,  featureless  deserts  of  which 
London  is  for  the  most  part  composed,  and  he 
felt  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  majority  of  his  fellow-creatures 
lived,  an  ignorance  which  filled  him  with  sickening 
doubts  as  to  his  capacity  for  attacking  the  problems 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  their 
lives.  Might  it  not  well  be  that  these  problems 
would  be  solved  by  that  ebb  and  flow?  How 
would  these  deserts  appear  to  the  men  who  had 
been  taken  away  and  sent  to  France,  to  Egypt, 
Gallipoli,  Salonika,  Mesopotamia,  India  ?  Would 
they  regard  these  dismal  streets,  these  wretched 
shops,  these  crude  coloured  pictures  on  the  walls 
as  home  ?  Very  likely  ;  their  women  were  there, 
their  habits  were  adapted  to  them,  they  asked  for 
nothing  better,  or  long  ago  an  effort  after  change 
would  have  been  made.  So  far  as  Melian  under- 
stood history,  it  was  much  more  a  matter  of  popular 
forces  working  irresistibly  than  of  government 
measures  or  of  heroic  efforts  by  picturesque 
personalities.  These  seemed  to  him  to  be  hardly 
more  than  the  rather  fantastic  decorations  without 
which,  in  all  its  activities,  human  nature  is  not 
satisfied.  Change  was  taking  place  all  the  time 
and  every  now  and  then  had  so  far  modified  terms, 
values,  and  methods  that  almost  overnight,  every- 
one agreed,  without  a  word  being  said,  that  a  new 
order  had  begun.  .  .  . 

When  he  reached  home  he  was  delighted    to 
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find  a  letter,  written  in  Switzerland,  posted  in 
Paris,  from  a  German  friend  of  his,  a  professor, 
who  finding  the  contraction  of  society  in  Berlin 
inimical  to  his  work  had  crossed  the  border  and 
sought  an  asylum  in  Berne.  The  letter  was 
extremely  interesting,  giving  as  it  did  an  almost 
parallel  picture  of  life  in  Germany  to  that  of  life 
in  England  which  had  begun  to  take  shape  in 
Melian's  mind  :  the  same  hysterical  enthusiasm , 
the  same  deep  relief  at  finding  an  escape  from 
drudgery,  the  same  bewilderment,  the  same  numb 
expectancy,  the  same  fury  with  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  who  showed  the  smallest 
sign  of  departing  from  the  general  superstition. 
"  The  disaster,"  wrote  the  German,  "  is  European, 
and  will  remain  the  same  whether  it  be  called 
victory  or  defeat.  We  shall  live  in  the  shadow  of 
it  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  Why  use  two  words 
when  one  is  necessary  ?  Unless  we  Europeans 
can  agree  to  the  use  of  the  one  word  disaster, 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  of  us." 

The  letter  fired  Melian  with  ambition  that  he 
might  bring  about  the  union  of  men  who  thought 
so  everywhere.  If  he  raised  up  his  voice  in 
England,  his  friend  in  Switzerland,  others  would 
appear  in  Paris,  Rome,  Petrograd,  Christiania, 
New  York.  A  nucleus  of  understanding  would 
be  formed  upon  which,  when  the  time  came  for 
the  politicians  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  peace, 
they  could  draw.  Learning  would  have  justified 
itself,  intellect  would  become  something  more 
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than  a  joke  to  the  people,  who  would  no  longer 
be  addressed  in  the  vulgar,  claptrap  terms  which 
had  been  the  mode  since  the  beginning  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  movement  towards 
democracy.  Surely,  surely,  that  was  what  every- 
one was  groping  for,  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
welter  of  meaningless  words  and  wasteful  measures 
into  which  Europe,  and  the  world  dominated  by 
Europe,  had  plunged.  The  letter  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  after  long  confinement  in  a 
sick-room.  It  was — Melian  was  feverish  with 
excitement,  glowing  with  sanguine  eagerness — 
it  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  that  would  move 
the  mountain.  To  answer  it  would  be  in  imagin- 
ation to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Voices  of 
understanding,  clarified  by  suffering,  would  meet 
and  join  together  in  an  utterance  as  powerful  as 
the  commandments  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  moving 
and  irresistible  as  the  speech  after  Gettysburg. 

Swept  out  of  his  usual  self-criticism,  the  sharp, 
hard  observation  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
Melian  sat  down  at  once  and  spent  half  the  night 
in  writing  to  his  friend,  developing  his  scheme, 
promising  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  it 
from  England,  and  through  friends  and  colleagues 
from  America.  ...  It  was  like  one  of  his  best 
periods  at  his  own  work.  Roughed  out  on  paper, 
an  actual  step  had  been  taken  towards  truth, 
or  rather  towards  the  creation  of  a  method  by 
which  truth  might  infallibly  be  approached.  His 
whole  life  had  gone  towards  such  a  creation,  and 
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now  it  seemed,  though  hitherto  he  had  despised 
such  an  application  of  it,  to  have  a  practical 
value.  He  had  touched  life,  and  from  it  came  a 
flooding,  overpowering  energy.  He  was  young 
again,  or  rather  his  youth,  which  had  been  sub- 
merged in  his  unceasing  labours,  had  welled  up 
in  him,  taken  possession  of  him,  claimed  him  as  its 
own ;  and  he  imagined  this  new-found  elation 
to  have  come  from  an  external  source. 

When  he  had  written  his  letter  and  addressed 
it,  he  was  brought  up  sharp.  The  German  name, 
the  Swiss  address  would  never  pass  the  censorship  ; 
his  letter  would  be  suppressed.  It  was  a  document 
of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  and  he  decided  to 
take  no  risks.  He  put  it  aside  to  consider  the 
matter  of  how  best  to  assure  its  reaching  its 
destination,  and  he  was  almost  as  fantastic  as 
Tom  Sawyer  in  the  methods  he  devised  as  he  lay 
in  bed  ;  almost  as  anxious  too  to  do  it  in  the  best 
style  of  the  best  conspirators.  By  America  ?  It 
was  notorious  that  the  British  Navy  was  tampering 
with  the  mails.  Concealed  in  a  cake  ?  But  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  to  send  a  cake.  When 
the  boyish  mood  had  passed  he  decided  to  leave 
it  to  Chance,  who,  as  usual,  behaved  conveniently. 
An  Indian  pupil  of  his  came  to  say  good-bye 
before  leaving  for  Genoa,  where  there  was  more 
likelihood  of  getting  a  boat  for  Bombay.  He  had 
his  passports  and  was  going  to  Geneva  to  visit 
a  Swiss  professor.  Melian  slipped  his  letter  into 
a  copy  of  his  last  book,  wrapped  it  up  and  asked 
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the  Indian  to  post  it  in  Switzerland,  to  make  sure 
of  its  delivery.  The  Indian,  who,  unknown  to 
Melian,  was  an  extreme  opponent  of  the  British 
Empire,  understood  such  methods  of  communication 
very  well.  He  grinned,  undertook  the  commission, 
and  promised  to  write  from  Geneva.  Melian  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  said  he  hoped  the  In- 
dian, whose  many  names  ended  in  -jee  and  -gree, 
would  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  advent  of  peace. 

"There  will   not   be   peace,"  said   Mr.  jee 

fiercely.     "  After  de  war,   Ireland,   Egypt,   India 
-all  free." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Melian.  "  I  hope  we  shall 
all  be  free." 

"  I  thought  you  were  too  grown-up  to  be  a 
politician,  sir.  But  it  is  so.  No  freedom  for  us 
in  India,  none  for  you  here." 

He  took  his  leave,  Melian  wondering,  against 
his  will,  whether  he  ought  not  to  count  the  spoons. 
Indians  always  affected  him  like  that.  He  was 
resentful  too,  because  India  was  added  to  the 
problem  to  be  considered,  and  for  some  obscure 
reason,  probably  connected  with  his  boyhood,  he 
had  always  looked  at  India  through  Wharton's 
eyes.  India,  in  fact,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
belonged  to  Wharton.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
humanity,  being  inhabited  by  elephants,  tigers, 
monkeys  and  natives :  a  jungle.  Everybody 
had  these  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  these  blind- 
spots  in  his  outlook,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  they 
are  discovered. 
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"  I  must  think  about  India,"  said  Melian  to 
himself,  and  he  added  :  "  When  I  have  time." 

He  had  very  little  time  just  then,  for  he  was 
due  shortly  to  deliver  his  first  series  of  lectures 
in  Cardiff,  which,  Hordern  assured  him,  was,  next 
to  Glasgow,  the  most  intelligent  centre  in  the 
British  Isles.  Duke  was  to  go  with  him  to  see 
that  he  met  the  right  people,  and  that  each  of 
his  lectures  had  its  suitable  chairman  and  was 
properly  advertised.  Melian  was  nervous.  Leav- 
ing a  big  station  always  seemed  to  him  a  formid- 
able adventure,  which  he  was  continually  dis- 
tressed to  see  so  many  thousands  of  men  taking  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  noise,  the  slight  but 
powerful  architecture  of  steel  and  glass,  the  ease 
with  which  the  train  swallowed  up  its  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  the  cautious,  sly  way  in  which 
it  crept  through  the  city,  gradually  shaking  it 
off  and  plunging  into  its  ecstasy  of  speed,  all 
rather  frightened  him,  especially  now  when, 
confiding  himself  to  this  powerful  machinery,  he 
was  taking  a  plunge  into  the  unknown,  perhaps 
into  the  unknowable,  towards  a  meeting  with 
people  to  whom  he  was  without  introduction, 
people  who  had  never  heard  of  him  and  were  as 
remote  from  him  and  all  his  pursuits,  enthusiasms, 
dreams,  as  the  Ethiopians  from  Heraclitus.  He 
had  a  cause  ;  therefore  what  he  was  doing  could 
not  seem  to  him  r'diculous,  though  perhaps  a 
little  so  was  the  fact  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  Duke,  who  was  wearing  a  coat  with  a  fur 
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collar  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  all  fur  and  no 
face. 

"  The  comrades  in  South  Wales  want  to  know 
if  you  would  address  meetings  in  the  valleys, 
between  your  lectures,"  said  Duke.  "  You  would 
see  the  coalfields  that  way,  and  meet  the  people. 
They  are  wonderful  audiences,  used  to  preachers." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  find  me  dull  then.  By 
the  way,  Duke,  what  are  your  people  going  to 
do  about  Imperial  and  Foreign  affairs  ?  " 

"  Democratic  control,"  replied  Duke,  as  though 
that  were  settled. 

"  I  mean,  do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? 
I  find  my  own  ignorance  rather  terrifying." 

Duke's  spectacles  gleamed. 

"  Does  anybody  know  anything  about  them  ? 
Can  you  have  anything  worse  than  a  Foreign 
Secretary  who  does  not  know  a  single  foreign 
language  and  has  only  once  been  as  far  as 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Dear  me  !     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  yes.  Didn't  you  know  ?  The  English 
get  their  own  way  by  refusing  to  attempt  to 
understand  anyone  else.  Either  you  are  fit  to 
join  a  club  or  you  are  not ;  if  not,  then  you  are 
a  dog  and  must  live  on  scraps.  The  only  people 
who  are  worse  off  than  the  natives  of  India  and 
Africa  are  the  working  classes.  .  .  .  But  you  will 
see  for  yourself." 

"I  hope  I  shall,"  said  Melian.  "I'm  afraid 
my  ignorance  of  India  is  only  equalled  by  my 
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ignorance  of  the  British  Isles.     One  is  apt  to  assume 
that  his  own  comfort  is  shared  by  everybody." 

Reading,  Gloucester,  Bristol ;  the  express  hurled 
itself  through  the  fields,  that  seemed  to  cling  to 
it  for  a  moment  and  then  to  be  shaken  off  as  the 
city  had  been.  The  landscape  spun  round  con- 
tinually into  the  wake  of  the  train,  as  though  it 
were  being  dragged  after  it,  and  Melian,  watching 
that  process,  decided  at  length  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  the  express  did,  in  fact,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  drag  London  and  the  intervening 
towns  and  villages  towards  Bristol.  They  were 
caught  up  in  this  terrific  movement  created  by  the 
energy  and  the  savings  of  the  Victorians  and  were 
no  longer  stationary  groups  of  human  beings, 
houses,  cattle,  hay-ricks,  barns.  The  life  that  had 
made  them  and  grew  in  them  took  its  standard 
of  existence  no  longer  from  the  fixed  point  in  which 
it  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  from  the 
swiftest  possible  movement  from  point  to  point. 

He  was  too  lazy  to  follow  the  speculation 
further,  and  besides,  after  leaving  Bristol  he  was 
taken  up  with  the  excited  sensation,  altogether 
unexpected,  of  reaching  a  foreign  country.  People 
of  a  different  race  entered  the  train  :  a  squat, 
swarthy,  alert,  vivacious  people,  who  talked  a 
great  deal,  many  of  them  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
very  liquid,  occasionally  guttural,  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  train  came  a  confused  noise 
of  singing.  On  Newport  Station,  where  he 
smelled  the  sea  and,  looking  out,  saw  the  masts 
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of  ships,  there  was  an  immense  crowd,  and,  on 
asking  what  it  might  be,  he  was  told  that  there 
had  been  a  football  match.  And  then  in  the 
night  there  was  a  sombre  splendour  of  mountains, 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  steel  works  brilliantly  lit  with 
mercury  lights,  mauve,  and  carbon  lights,  white, 
and  every  now  and  then  vast  towers,  like  old 
fortresses,  though  in  a  country  of  giants,  from 
which  there  belched  forth  tongues  of  riotous 
flame.  Melian  sat  bolt  upright.  This  was  the 
unknown  indeed,  the  unexpected,  the  unforeseen  ; 
a  proper  destination  for  the  rushing,  roaring 
train,  sucking  everything  after  it.  He  was  so 
disconcerted  that  he  was  speechless.  There  was 
something  here  that  he  was  ashamed  not  to  have 
known ;  something  that  was  vaguely  linked  in 
his  mind  with  the  temples  by  the  Nile,  with 
Babylon,  with  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  with 
everything  that  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  wonderful.  This  was  wonderful,  but  no  one 
had  ever  taught  him  to  think  it  so.  He  remembered 
having  been  taken  to  see  something  of  the  same 
kind  at  Pittsburgh,  in  America,  and  he  had  only 
thought  it  terrible  and  ugly,  because  everybody 
assumed  that  it  was  terrible  and  ugly. 

His  next  thought  surprised  him.  It  found 
expression  in  an  apparently  disconnected  question 
which  he  asked  of  Duke  : 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  other  night,"  he  said, 

"  whether — er Does  Miss  Boscawen  work 

with  you  ?  " 
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"  On  and  off.  She  is  erratic.  She  denounces 
us  all,  but  she  can  find  nothing  better." 

"  A  remarkable  child.  Her  father  is  vicar 
near  my  house." 

"O!  yes." 

The  train  drew  into  Cardiff,  snorting  and  panting, 
and  then  seemed  to  burst,  so  dense  and  so  violent 
was  the  crowd  that  issued  from  it,  and  swarmed  out 
of  the  station  into  the  streets  that,  being  lit  up, 
seemed  more  than  ever  strange  and  foreign,  though 
they  contained  many  of  the  familiar  multiple  shops, 
and  all  the  names  of  renowned  brands  of  choco- 
lates, mustard,  condensed  milk,  tea,  boots,  hats. 

As  they  walked  to  their  hotel  Duke  only  pointed 
out  one  building.  A  huge,  towering  warehouse. 

"  That's  the  C.  W.  S.,"  he  said. 

"  The  what  ?  " 

"  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 

"  O  !  yes,"  said  Melian.     "  I  had  forgotten." 

What  a  change  this  town  was  from  the  sprawling 
listlessness  of  London  !  There  was  energy  here, 
hopefulness  and  a  quality  for  which,  as  Melian 
grew  more  familiar  with  it,  he  found  a  word — 
awareness.  There  was  nothing  nervous  about  it, 
or  shy,  or  ashamed,  or  imitative  ;  it  was  most 
remarkable  in  its  strength  and  confidence.  Com- 
paring the  two  ends  of  his  journey,  he  found  that 
of  the  two  it  was  London  that  was  provincial  and 
dependent. 

"  Does  the  train  stop  here  ?  "  he  asked  Duke. 

"  O !    no.      I    think    it    goes    on    to    Swansea, 
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Carmarthen  and  Fishguard.  That's  the  new  port 
for  Ireland,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  the  American 
boats  starting  there." 

"  I  think  I'm  going  to  enjoy  myself,"  said  Melian. 

Duke  was  surprised  into  laughter,  and  said 
he  hoped  so. 

As  it  turned  out  Melian  did  enjoy  himself 
immensely.  His  audience  at  his  first  lecture, 
assured  by  the  chairman,  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  more  famous  than  Dr. 
Stokes,  respected  his  dryness,  his  conciseness  and 
careful  speech,  and  even  responded  to  the  beau- 
tiful, neat,  strong,  simple  prose  that  he  spoke 
as  though  it  were  the  violent  and  uncontrolled 
eloquence  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and 
without  which  they  thought  no  public  utterance 
complete.  Melian  set  forth  the  points  he  was 
going  to  deal  with,  dealt  with  them  and  finished. 
Questions  were  asked  and  he  answered  them  with 
a  delightful  wit.  Here,  they  felt,  was  a  man 
who  knew  his  business,  and  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  it.  For  his  second  lecture  a  larger  hall  had 
to  be  procured,  and  requests  poured  in  for  him  to 
address  meetings  in  Merthyr,  Bargoed,  Aberavon, 
Swansea,  Briton  Ferry,  Llanelly,  Neath,  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  of  the  coalfields ;  and 
he  went  wherever  possible. 

"  I  feel  like  John  Wesley,"  he  said  to  his  first 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  for  whom 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  wisdom  were  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  This  gentleman  never  made 
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a  speech  without  quoting,  in  his  vibrant  Welsh 
sing-song :  "  I  will  make  men  finer  than  gold." 
Those  words  seemed  to  be  his  slogan,  a  war-cry,  for 
often,  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  he  would  quote  them, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  an  ecstasy,  and  then 
break  into  a  burning  molten  torrent  of  Welsh, 
which  would  bring  an  answering  heave  and  a 
rustle  from  his  audience,  so  that  sometimes,  when 
he  bowed  his  head  and  finished,  they  would  rise 
to  their  feet  and  fill  the  intolerable  silence  with 
singing. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  now  said  to  Melian,  "  what  might 
not  we  to  be  doing,  look  you,  if  it  would  please 
God  to  touch  our  grey  hairs  to  their  old  raven  and 
give  us  back  the  gift  of  youth  !  For  the  old  cannot 
persuade  the  young  ;  they  live  in  different  worlds, 
and  neither  knows  that  they  share  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  So  much,  by  God's  will,  is  hidden  from 
us." 

Melian' s  view  of  parsons  had  hitherto  been 
Voltairean,  but  he  was  forced  to  make  an  exception 
in  this  case.  He  had  once  said  : 

"  When  I  see  a  parson  I  know  that  there  is  a 
man  who  lives  by  telling  lies." 

Though  his  utterance  was  strange,  there  was 
in  this  new  friend  of  his  a  burning,  though  helpless 
sense  of  truth,  something  that  made  it  prepos- 
terous for  him  to  be  clinging  to  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  ;  and  yet  his  sincerity 
was  so  great,  so  powerful,  that  Melian  could  not 
argue  with  him,  never  even  thought  of  doing  so 
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indeed.  They  were  joined  in  their  opposition,  both 
to  the  war  and  to  the  reckless  conduct  of  it. 
The  minister  had  lost  his  small  congregation  in 
his  own  chapel,  but  had  gained  a  vast  hearing 
and  a  local  fame  through  Glamorganshire. 

Melian's  third  lecture  was  broken  up  by  a  gang 
of  patriotic  ruffians  organized  from  London, 
where  there  existed  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  such  methods  of  advertising  the  virtues  of 
patriotism  and  the  disadvantages  of  dissent,  and 
Melian's  name  began  to  be  known  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  had  never  heard  of  him. 
Fleet  Street  decided  to  treat  him  as  a  joke,  and  he 
was  called  The  Mad  Professor,  and  the  comic 
papers  published  pictures  of  a  swollen-headed 
mathematician  proving  by  geometry  that  Germany 
was  right  and  Great  Britain  wrong.  This  humour 
was  so  irrelevant,  so  wide  of  the  mark,  that  Melian 
could  not  see  in  it  what  it  was — a  danger-signal. 
If  he  had  seen  it  he  would  not  have  desisted. 
Danger  is  the  most  potent  of  intoxicants. 

He  sent  a  syllabus  of  his  lecture  with  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  which  printed  it.  He  said  that  he  pre- 
sumed his  offence  lay  in  dealing  with  matters  that 
lay  outside  the  curricula  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  University  Extension  Society. 
The  use  of  the  word  curricula  was  held  to  be 
another  joke,  and  the  idea  of  an  academic  person 
presuming  to  know  anything  about  the  affairs 
of  nations  was  considered  convulsingly  funny. 
Melian  made  the  discovery,  which  he  never  after- 
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wards  found  any  reason  to  amend,  that  in 
England  education  is  a  joke  and  the  only  thing 
that  matters  is  buffoonery. 

("  True  enough,"  was  Lady  Rusholme's  com- 
ment, "  but  need  it  be  said  ?  ") 

He  continued,  but  was  denied  his  usual  hall,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  likely  to  disturb  the  peace. 
A  Trade  Union  gave  him  a  hall.  The  hooligans, 
controlled  by  a  Welsh  Labour  M.P.,  who  dared 
not  offend  a  Trade  Union  committee,  stayed  in 
their  lairs,  and  Melian's  audience  was  packed  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel. 

Snow  fell  and  the  mountain  tops  were  white, 
the  river  black  as  ink.  The  valleys,  scarred  with 
collieries,  deformed  with  slag-heaps,  clamped  down 
with  rows  of  cottages  as  with  ropes,  filled  him 
with  awe  and  kept  continually  in  his  mind  that 
staggering  first  impression  of  the  steel  works  and 
blast  furnaces. 

He  was  taken  down  a  mine,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  love  the  colliers  had  for  their  work,  their  expert 
knowledge,  their  keen  sense  of  the  importance 
of  it  all.  He  went  over  a  tin-plate  works  and 
marvelled  at  the  machinery  and  at  the  willing 
agility  with  which  it  was  served  by  hundreds  of 
men.  He  compared  their  work  with  his  own, 
than  which  he  had  never  admitted  anything  con- 
ceivably greater,  and  he  was  humbled.  After 
that  the  men's  respect  for  him  seemed  most  touch- 
ing. It  was  he  who  desired,  they  who  refused, 
a  mutual  regard.  He  thought,  as  the  result  of 
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it  all,  that  what  he  had  been  trying  to  prove  in 
theory  was  being  proved  in  practice  by  the  massed, 
concentrated  energy  of  millions  of  men.  They 
too  were  creating  a  method,  from  which  it  followed 
that  humanity,  thank  God,  knew  whither  it  was 
going,  though  its  leaders  might  be  stone-blind 
to  its  effort,  stone-deaf  to  its  suffering,  and  dumb 
to  the  song  that  rose  through  the  whir  and  hum 
and  roar  of  the  machinery,  only  to  fall  back. into 
it  again. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Rusholme 
on  his  return  to  London,  "  whether  this  is  de- 
mocracy. I  think  not.  Democracy  is  probably 
only  a  silly  illusion.  It  must  be  left  to  a  poet  to 
find  a  name  for  it.  I  am  no  poet,  and  know  no 
better  instrument  than  prose,  which  does  not 
name.  Names  leap  out  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  this  surely  is  what  is  wrong  with  science, 
with  its  names  from  the  head." 

He  was  due  at  Stalbridge  for  Christmas  and  was 
reluctant  to  go,  for  his  family  was  outraged.  How- 
ever, his  aunt  insisted.  Wharton  and  his  brothers, 
roused  to  martial  ardour  by  the  drearily  tragic 
turn  of  affairs  since  the  collapse  of  the  Gallipoli 
campaign,  had  gone  to  various  fronts.  It  was  as 
though  they  sternly  refused  to  see  Stalbridge 
again  until  every  menace  to  it  was  removed.  As 
Lady  Rusholme  said  acidly  to  her  errant  nephew : 

"  You  can  have  as  pacifist  a  Christmas  as  you 
please." 

The  word  offended  Melian.     It  was  not  the  label 
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which  fitted  his  state  of  mind,  which  was  increas- 
ingly bellicose ;  war  on  stupidity,  incapacity, 
hysteria,  prejudice,  blindness,  obstinacy,  hypo- 
crisy— especially  hypocrisy.  But  he  was  tolerant 
by  logic,  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  liberty 
without  tolerance.  Although  he  had  the  head 
and  face  of  a  fanatic,  the  narrow,  compressed 
temples,  contradicted  immediately  by  the  bulging 
structure  of  his  brow,  his  logical  faculty  had  been 
trained  into  mastery  of  his  nature.  Liberty  was 
a  good  thing ;  tolerance  was  the  condition  of 
liberty,  therefore  he  was  tolerant.  As  he  had 
once  said  in  jest :  "I  began  life  by  being  extremely 
good  and  I  hope  to  end  it  extremely  wicked." 
That  was  only  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

Going  to  Stalbridge  was  an  act  of  tolerance. 
He  knew  that  his  views  and  his  recent  actions 
would  be  anathema  to  the  family,  and  wished  to 
show  them  that,  though  theirs  by  presumption 
should  be  equally  so  to  him,  yet  he  was  sufficiently 
magnanimous  and  courageous  to  brave  their 
displeasure  by  showing  his  own  acknowledgment 
of  their  right  to  think  as  they  did. 

He  had  not  to  face  his  contemporaries  ;  a  few 
young  soldiers,  members  of  the  family  and  their 
friends,  children  from  India,  South  Africa,  Burmah, 
his  cousins  various  degrees  removed,  and  many 
women,  wives  of  cousins  and  relations-in-law, 
people  who  in  normal  times  straggled  through 
Stalbridge  separately,  recurring  at  intervals,  but 
now  brought  together  by  the  fervour  of  the  times. 
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They  were  a  little  overwhelming  in  their  patriot- 
ism, which  varied  in  violence  as  the  distance 
from  which  they  came,  but  Melian  was  a  success 
with  the  children,  and  there  was  a  general  agree- 
ment to  ignore  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his 
head.  Children  always  liked  Melian,  because 
he  was  so  unlike  anything  they  expected,  and 
because  he  was  entirely  without  condescension 
in  his  dealings  with  them,  but  genuinely  interested 
in  what  they  were  doing  and  in  the  things  they 
said.  When,  for  instance,  little  Clarissa  Stokes 
from  Hong  Kong  asked  him  why  he  did  not  have 
a  wife  he  asked  : 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  one  ?  " 

And  when  she  said :  "  Yes,"  he  asked : 
"  Why  ?  "  Then  she  replied  : 

"  My  father  has  one,  and  so  has  everyone's 
father." 

He  said  : 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  wanted  one  ?  " 

And  she  answered  : 

"  Yes.     You  look  as  if  you  did." 

He  enjoyed  the  candour  of  the  children.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  spoke  from  what  they 
saw  and  from  what  they  wanted,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  either. 

In  spite  of  his  success,  however,  he  was  miserable. 
Christmas  was  a  mockery  with  a  world  so  deluged 
in  misery,  and  he  was  stung  into  something  like 
hatred  of  the  imperturbable  prosperity  of  Stal- 
bridge  when  Jessie  Stokes,  the  young  wife  of  a 
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Master  in  Chancery,  said  she  had  just  been  teaching 
her  little  boy,  instead  of  his  prayers,  since  she  could 
not  believe  in  religion,  to  say  :  "  The  world  is 
so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  I'm  sure  we  should 
all  be  as  happy  as  kings."  He  exploded  and  cried  : 

"  What  ?     Corpses  ?  " 

Jessie,  who  really  believed  that  life  could  be 
pleasant  and  sweet  if  only  people  would  be  kind 
and  gentle,  wilted  away,  and  was  haunted  for  days 
by  the  terrible  fury  in  his  eyes.  She  thought 
an  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  she 
asked  Lady  Rusholme  if  Melian  was  not  devoured 
by  some  secret  unhappiness  from  which  he  ought 
to  be  relieved  by  the  influence  of  a  good  woman. 

Her  impression  was  not  very  far  out,  for  Melian, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  had  the  appearance  of 
a  soul  in  torment.  His  eyes  had  a  perpetual 
smoulder,  the  bluish  light  that  glows  so  dangerously 
in  the  eyes  of  a  maddened  horse  ;  his  nose,  ordi- 
narily perky,  inquisitive  and  mischievous,  jutted, 
and  when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  slight  twist  in  his 
upper  lip.  The  two  sides  of  his  face  wore  start- 
lingly  different  aspects,  one  angelic  and  peaceful, 
the  other  demoniac,  and  it  was  as  though  some 
insurgent  and  terrific  force  within  him  were 
wrenching  them  apart.  Often  too,  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  with  a  startling  emphasis,  as  though  his 
thought  came  from  the  depths  of  him  with  a 
loathing  of  the  confinement  from  which  it  had  come. 
And  yet  he  had  no  idea  of  these  things.  He  felt 
better,  younger,  more  confident,  more  jovial 
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than  he  had  ever  done  in  all  his  life.  The  only 
thing  that  disturbed  him  was  that  occasionally 
he  caught  the  servants,  who  were  as  much  a  part 
of  the  house  as  the  stairs  or  the  doors,  looking  at 
him  as  though  he  had  broken  out  in  spots  or  had 
been  put  under  sentence  of  death  by  medical 
opinion. 

He  took  long,  solitary  walks,  exuberantly  telling 
himself  that  he  was  getting  himself  fit  for  further 
developments  in  the  great  campaign  on  which  he 
had  embarked.  He  had  so  much  to  think  out 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  talk  ;  words  needed  to  be 
conserved,  compressed,  hammered  out.  Words 
had  become  more  than  ever  precious  to  him,  for 
they  were  weapons ;  the  only  weapons,  as  he 
said,  that  man  was  justified  in  using  except  in 
self-defence  against  wild  beasts  and  in  defence 
of  his  crops  against  vermin.  It  was  the  wildest, 
the  most  degraded  hypocrisy  to  use  lethal  weapons 
against  human  beings  and  then  in  justification  to 
pretend  that  the  victims  were  vermin  or  wild 
beasts.  Ah  !  But  it  was  not  worth  while  demolish- 
ing the  pretence  that  possessed  the  general  mind. 
There  was  greater  work  than  that  to  do — definition, 
proof,  if  further  proof  was  needed,  that  the  idea 
which  brought  calamity  must  in  itself  be  false. 

After  a  few  days  he  noticed  that  his  walks 
always  led  him  in  the  direction  of  Entwistle,  but 
until  he  noticed  it  he  always  turned  back  at  the 
farmyard  on  the  lower  slope  of  Cow  Hill.  Beyond 
the  farm,  with  its  two  dilapidated  gates  and  its 
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unsavoury  mud,  were  the  slate  roofs  of  a  cluster 
of  villas.  Away  to  the  right  he  could  see  a  couple 
of  chimney  stacks  and  the  smoke  from  the  railway 
sidings.  When  he  noticed  that  he  was,  in  proper 
Stalbridge  disdain  of  the  town  and  all  to  do  with 
it,  turning  back,  he  checked  himself  and  passed 
through  the  farmyard  and  came  out  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  that  was  soiled  and  smeared  with  the 
fumes  from  the  factories  and  brickyards  and  engine- 
shops  of  the  little  town,  one  of  a  long  chain  that 
wound  up  the  steeply  enclosed  but  slowly  ascending 
valley.  There  were  some  villas,  a  schoolroom, 
then  streets  of  cottages,  terraced  one  above  the 
other,  then  a  chapel,  a  piece  of  rocky  waste  land 
descending  into  the  beginnings  of  a  street,  not  so 
much  broken  off,  as  frazzled,  like  a  frayed  string 
trodden  into  mud,  into  the  hillside  barren  under 
the  grime.  For  some  way  the  road  was  made  of 
clinkers  and  ash,  running  between  back  cottages 
almost  as  black  as  itself.  The  clouds  were  low 
and  leaden.  It  had  been  raining.  The  air  was 
dense  and  smeared  with  hanging,  trailing  smoke. 
Soon  he  came  upon  tram-lines,  cottages,  shops, 
yards,  wood-yards,  stone-yards,  coal-yards ;  he 
saw  children  dragging  home  little  red  trucks  of 
coal,  a  hundredweight.  The  smell  of  a  fried- 
fish  shop,  not  yet  in  full  eruption,  assailed  his 
nostrils  and  made  him  walk  faster,  wondering 
why  he  was  not  nauseated  as  he  would  have  been 
a  few  months  ago.  A  police-station,  a  county 
court,  shops,  growing  larger  now,  two  churches, 
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oddly  near  to  each  other,  two  shabby  Italians 
with  a  performing  bear,  a  bridge  over  a  dirty 
brook,  suddenly  an  old  market  square,  the  Town 
Hall,  a  towered  church,  with  the  vicarage  across 
the  churchyard.  There  were  several  tramcars 
in  the  market  square,  but  very  few  people  in  them. 
The  drivers  and  conductors  were  smoking  cigarettes. 
There  were  a  few  children  playing  ;  a  squad  of 
young  women  in  khaki  wheeled  out  of  a  side 
street.  He  walked  on.  A  hooter  sounded,  there 
were  whistles,  other  hooters,  and  the  place  was 
thronged  with  men  and  women — old,  young, 
fat,  thin,  noisy,  silent,  but  all  intent  as  though 
they  had  stopped  their  work  because  it  was  twelve, 
but  had  not  stopped  in  their  minds  and  found  it 
difficult  to  realize  why  or  whither  they  were 
going.  As  a  mass  they  knew,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary and  rather  horrible  precision,  but  as  in- 
dividuals they  did  not  know,  and  most  of  them 
did  not  care.  By  the  time  when,  in  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  they  would,  each  in  their  several 
directions,  leave  the  mass,  they  would  know. 
Till  then  they  were  content  to  be  borne  on  by 
the  mass,  which  grew  in  density  from  moment  to 
moment.  It  had  come  at  first  in  a  thin  trickle, 
but  soon  the  whole  street  from  side  to  side  was 
filled  with  these  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
with  soiled  hands,  faces  and  aprons,  dirty  caps, 
frowsy  shawls,  shabby  boots  or  worn-down  clogs, 
and  Melian  thought,  though  he  made  full  allowance 
for  the  possibility  of  its  being  fancy,  that  the  mass 
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was  hostile  to  him,  not  for  any  particular  reason, 
but  simply  because  he  was  not  part  of  itself,  as 
the  familiar  street  was,  and  the  leaden,  smoky 
sky,  heavy  with  its  smoke,  and  the  trams  and  the 
smell  of  ill-cooked  food,  cabbage-water,  fried  fish, 
ham  and  eggs,  that  began  to  fill  the  air. 

He  was  glad  he  had  come  into  Entwistle.  This 
mixing  with  the  mass  was  important  in  vital 
events.  He  wanted  terribly  to  understand  it, 
though  every  instinct  in  him  cried  aloud  against 
it,  and  every  inherited  tendency  hated  it,  defied 
it,  and  with  exultation  longed  to  master  it,  knew, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  mastered.  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  sullen,  dull  faces,  the  sickly,  mean  faces, 
or  the  slouching,  cramped  gait.  These,  he  knew, 
were  no  indication  of  the  mass,  the  mass  that  was 
movement.  He  had  learned  long  since  not  to 
be  diverted  by  detail,  and  the  filth,  the  ugliness, 
the  brutality,  the  slovenliness  were  details.  Here 
was  modern  life,  the  life  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  and  women,  as  he  knew  it  was  being  lived 
in  Europe,  America,  wherever  factories  could  be 
built  and  ports  and  railways  made  to  serve  them. 
There  was  nothing  else.  Everything  else  was 
the  remnant  of  an  old  lie  or  a  worn-out  fiction. 
This  was  the  accomplished  fact,  the  mass,  that 
moved,  worked,  ate,  slept  to  the  sound  of  a  hooter 
or  a  bell.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad  did  not 
matter.  Like  the  hills,  or  the  sky,  or  the  stars, 
or  the  running  streams,  it  was  neither  good  nor 
bad  ;  it  was.  Nothing  could  change  it ;  nothing 
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amend  ;  it  could  only  change  itself,  and  would 
do  so,  like  every  organic  thing,  when  it  felt  the 
need  of  change. 

By  comparison  Stalbridge  looked  like  a  child's 
toy ;  more  than  that,  like  a  child's  toy  from 
another  land  or  another  age.  Never  a  modern 
child,  a  child  of  the  mass,  would  look  at  it.  Jessie's 
child  might,  but  Jessie's  child  was  being  instructed 
in  happiness,  and  what  was  happening  to  the  mass  ? 
A  gleam  of  sunlight  on  the  hills  which  it  never 
saw,  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow  which  it  could  not 
stop  to  see.  What  was  it  a  modern  rhymester  had 
said  ?  "  What  do  ye  know  of  England,  who  only 
England  know  ?  "  What  did,  what  could  any- 
body know  of  England  ?  Stalbridge  knew  a  great 
deal  of  those  parts  of  the  world  which  were  pat- 
ronized and  protected  by  the  British,  but  it  knew 
nothing  of  Entwistle,  this  extraordinary  place 
from  which  it  was  protected  by  Cow  Hill.  Stal- 
bridge ignored  the  common  people,  except  those 
whom  it  patronized  and  protected,  and  did  not 
know  that  in  Entwistle  the  common  people  had 
become  a  mass  controlled  by  hooter  and  bell, 
a  mass  with  an  impetus,  a  power  of  attraction, 
and,  as  Melian  had  just  discovered,  a  most  remark- 
able power  of  rejection. 

He  was  reluctant  to  go  back  to  Stalbridge, 
and  decided  to  lunch  in  the  town,  to  find  his 
bearings  in  it  and  to  explore,  if  possible,  his 
relation,  if  any,  to  it.  Absorbed  in  this  problem 
he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  when,  turning  back 
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into  the  market  square,  he  met  Matty  Boscawen. 
She  was  dressed  in  black — a  neat  tailor-made — and, 
avoiding  a  direct  encounter  with  her  eyes,  he  noticed 
that  her  feet  were  very  small  and  that  she  did  not 
wear  the  high  heels  that  made  women  look  so  stilted 
and  insecure  in  their  footing.  They  shook  hands 
and  he  looked  beyond  her  at  the  church  clock. 
"  What  a  state  you  are  in  !  "  she  said. 
"  Eh  ?  "  He  looked  down  and  saw  that  his 
boots  and  trousers  were  in  a  shocking  condition. 
For  long  spaces  of  time  he  must  have  walked 
without  noticing  the  condition  of  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  walking.  I  was  thinking 
of  having  lunch." 

"  Won't  you  come  home  ?  My  father  would 
be  delighted.  You  heard,  of  course,  that  my 
mother  died  three  weeks  ago." 

Melian  had  heard  of  it,  but  it  had  made  no 
impression  on  him.  It  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  feel  anything  about  death. 

"  You  are  not  at  all  like  her,"  he  said,  though 
that  was  not  in  the  least  what  he  meant  to  say. 
She  repeated  her  invitation. 

"  Won't  you  come  home  to  lunch  ?     You  won't 
find  anything  you  could  eat  at  the  hotels." 
"  Are  they  very  bad  ?  " 

"  Shocking.     Entwistle  isn't  a  civilized  place." 
He  had  turned  with  her,  and  they  walked  across 
to  the  old  vicarage  in  the  churchyard. 

"  I  have  been  watching  the  people  pouring  out 
of  the  factory,"  he  said. 

10* 
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"It  is  lucky  they  didn't  throw  mud  at  you. 
They  generally  do  at  anyone  who  does  not  look 
like  themselves." 

"  I  was  deeply  interested,"  said  Melian. 

"  Were  you  ?  I  have  lived  among  them  all 
my  life,  and  I  hate  them.  They're  savages- 
lazy  and  dirty.  My  father  loves  them,  but  then 
he  is  a  clergyman  and  can't  see  anything  as  it  is." 

Melian  laughed  and  said  : 

"  You  mean,  he  can't  see  you  as  you  are." 

She  was  pleased  with  him  for  that  and  half- 
turned  towards  him  with  her  candid  smile. 

"  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  was  to  see  you." 

He  felt  ashamed  of  the  annoyance  he  had  felt 
at  meeting  her.  Already  she  had  changed  his 
mood  and  had  obliterated  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  factory-hands. 

44  There  are  a  few  Stokeses  in  the  churchyard," 
she  said,  as  they  passed  through  the  lych-gate. 
"  Would  you  like  to  call  on  them  ?  " 

44  No,  thanks.  I  walked  over  here  to-day  to 
avoid  the  family." 

44 1  went  over  to  Broadhead  by  tram  for  the  same 
reason.  That  is  my  mother's  grave  over  there. 
Nearly  a  thousand  people  came  to  her  funeral. 
They  liked  her  here." 

Melian  remembered  his  little  contretemps  with 
Mrs.  Boscawen. 

44  The  only  time  I  met  her,"  he  said,  44  she  said 
that  children  were  heartless  and  ungrateful." 

"She  meant  me,"    said  Matty.     "Lady  Rus- 
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holme  told  me  about  it.  She  introduced  my  mother 
to  you  so  that  she — my  mother — might  see  that 
the  queer  one  of  the  family  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  bad  egg.  There  is  a  queer  one  in  every  family  : 
one  who  lives  a  generation  or  two  ahead  to  find 
out  what  is  coming." 

"  Hello !  What  do  you  know  about  evolu- 
tion ?  Aren't  you  the  young  lady  who  refused 
to  go  to  Girton  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  preferred  to  be  educated  by  Uncle 
Bill.  I  expect  we'll  find  father  in  the  church.  He 
writes  his  sermons  out  there  because  he  is  too 
nice  to  drive  us  out  of  the  study.  My  mother 
thought  Uncle  Bill  was  wicked,  but  he  was  her 
own  brother  and  she  ought  to  have  stood  by  him. 
Uncle  Bill  likes  almost  everybody,  but  he  hated 
my  mother.  She  interfered  with  him.  He  trusted 
her  when  he  was  in  trouble,  and  she  told  everybody 
and  she  got  all  the  money  he  would  have  had. 
You  see,  my  mother  was  really  religious,  and  the 
wickeder  she  thought  everyone  else  the  better  she 
thought  herself.  Really,  she  thought  my  father 
was  the  only  good  man  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  only  because  he  had  married  her.  She  only 
saw  angels  and  devils,  and  because  she  decided 
that  my  brothers  were  angels  she  was  convinced 
that  I  was  a  devil." 

"  I  daresay  you  are,"  laughed  Melian,  "  though 
you  don't  look  it." 

Her  reply  took  his  breath  away  and  dismayed  him : 

"  You  looked  exactly  like  the  devil  among  all 
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those  good  people  at  the  conchy  dinner.  I  re- 
member thinking  that  if  you  touched  me  you  would 
leave  a  scar." 

"  Weren't  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wanted  you  to  touch  me." 

"O!" 

They  entered  the  church,  a  plain,  eighteenth- 
century  erection  with  large  windows,  a  gallery, 
the  organ  loft  over  the  west  entrance,  and  a  double 
pulpit. 

"  You  can't  think  how  nice  my  father  looks 
in  the  pulpit,"  said  Matty,  "  though  he  steals  all 
his  sermons  out  of  books.  He  looks  as  though 
the  church  had  been  built  round  him.  He  doesn't 
belong  to  this  century  at  all,  but  comes  from 
Heaven,  where  Queen  Anne  sits  on  the  throne." 

The  church  was  still  decorated  with  holly  and 
mistletoe  and  the  altar  was  draped  with  its  most 
gorgeous  cloth. 

"  Do  they  still  sing  carols  ?  " 

Matty  shrugged. 

"  The  choir  goes  round  on  Christmas  Eve,  but 
it's  a  scramble  from  door  to  door  and  the  chapel 
people  throw  eggs  and  cabbage  stalks  at  them." 

Mr.  Boscawen  did  not  hear  them  as  they  entered 
the  vestry.  He  was  sitting  in  a  hard  wooden  chair 
with  an  old  book  on  his  knees,  making  notes  on 
little  ragged  sheets  of  paper.  A  large,  bearded 
man  ;  his  head  was  a  curious  cinnamon  colour, 
though  his  hair  and  beard  were  white.  He  wore 
clerical  clothes,  a  silk  waistcoat  buttoned  at  the 
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back  and  adorned  in  front  with  a  thin  gold  chain, 
from  which  hung  an  amethyst  cross.  His  skin  was 
very  soft  and  infantine  and  he  had  very  beautiful 
little  white  hands,  with  one  of  which,  feeling 
without  resenting  the  intrusion,  he  pushed  his 
spectacles  up  on  to  his  round,  plump  brow  that, 
running  into  his  baldness,  looked  more  impressive 
than  it  was.  He  looked  like  a  large,  benevolent 
baby,  dressed  up  ridiculously  with  an  old  man's 
hair,  moustache  and  beard. 

"  Well,  Matty  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  very 
like  his  daughter's,  though  it  was  incapable  of  her 
emphasis. 

"  Dr.  Stokes  has  walked  over  from  Stalbridge. 
I  have  asked  him  to  lunch." 

Mr.  Boscawen  rose  indolently,  and  Melian  saw 
that  his  book  was  a  treatise  on  the  birds  of  Brazil. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  it ;  put  a  marker 
at  the  page  he  was  reading  and  laid  the  book  down. 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure,"  he  said  vaguely.  "  Er 
— er " 

Melian  saw  that  he  was  not  the  least  interested. 

"  My — er — family  is  rather  large,  Dr.  Stokes, 
rather  ubiquitous,  and — er — er — there  will  be 
nothing  to  eat  but  the  remains  of  the  Christmas 
cheers,  poor  enough  this  Christmas.  Not  much 
of  a  Christmas,  no.  Not  much  of  a  Christmas,  no," 

Melian  also  said  :   "  No." 

"  All  well  at  Stalbridge,  I  hope  ?    No  bad  news  ?  " 

"  We  are  hardening  to  it  now." 

"This    terrible    war.     Yes.     It   is    God's    will. 
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God's  punishment  for  these  generations  of  blas- 
phemy. I  try  to  avoid  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  told  the  birds  nest  in  the  firing- 
line  as  if  nothing  were  happening.  The  larks  rise  in 
the  evening  glow,  just  as  if  nothing  were  happening." 

The  words  came  out  in  a  slow,  indolent  croon 
and  trickled  through  Melian's  mind — "  Just  as 
if  nothing  were  happening."  And  he  thought 
that  this  was  precisely  the  appalling  fact,  that, 
for  all  the  noise  and  the  splash  and  the  glitter  and 
the  glory  and  the  street-rhetoric,  nothing,  nothing 
at  all  was  happening.  It  began  to  be  extremely 
pleasant  in  that  little  quiet  room,  cold  though  it 
was,  and  he  told  himself,  quite  rightly,  that  the 
clergyman's  indolence  was  not  really  indolence, 
but  apathy,  disturbance  of  orientation,  through  the 
loss  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Boscawen  wrapped  a  purple  scarf  round  his 
neck,  put  a  very  old-fashioned  silk  hat  on  his 
head,  tucked  his  book  under  his  arm,  and  opened 
a  little  narrow  door  which  led  into  the  vicarage 
garden.  This  was  surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
was  almost  cloistral  with  its  lawns,  its  two  cedar 
trees  and  its  desolate  herbaceous  borders. 

"  We  still  grow  pears,"  said  Mr.  Boscawen, 
"  but  Entwistle  has  been  too  much  for  the  apple 
trees.  You  hardly  notice  the  smoke  and  the 
fumes  over  at  Stalbridge.  Lucky  people  !  there 
is  very  little  left  of  the  old  England." 

Lunch  was  ready  for  them.  Stewed  turkey 
and  rice.  The  table  was  laid  for  eight,  but  they 
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paid  no  heed  to  the  empty  places,  which  were 
filled  up  by  degrees  with  three  freckled  boys,  three 
dark  little  girls,  a  governess  and  a  queer  little  girl 
of  three,  who  laid  her  plump  cheek  on  the  table, 
combed  her  hair  with  her  spoon  and  talked  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  Mr.  Boscawen  seemed  to  conceal 
himself  behind  his  beard,  his  corpulence  overflowing 
his  chair  and  filling  the  room  with  kindliness. 

4  You  mustn't  mind,"  said  Matty  to  Melian. 
"  We  never  take  any  notice  of  each  other  in  this 
house.  These  are  my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the 
little  girl  is  my  niece.  My  eldest  brother  married 
when  he  joined  the  Army.  He  was  killed  and 
his  wife  married  again.  You  might  keep  Betty's 
hair  out  of  her  soup,  Miss  Farquhar." 

Miss  Farquhar  was  a  very  prim  young  lady,  who 
resented  the  chaos  of  the  Boscawen  family  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  in  horror  on  the  boys,  who  usually 
brought  guinea-pigs  or  white  rats  or  snakes  to  meals 
with  them,  with  the  exception  of  George,  who,  more 
often  than  not,  continued  at  table  the  chemical  ex- 
periments to  which  his  days  and  often  a  large  part 
of  his  nights  were  devoted.  Miss  Farquhar  said  : 

"  O  !   Betty,  don't !  " 

Betty  looked  round,  took  her  spoon  and  beat 
on  the  table  with  it  until  the  three  boys  altogether 
roared  at  her.  Then  she  was  silent,  put  her  head 
down  again  and  refused  to  eat  anything. 

"  I  want  plum-pudding,"  she  moaned,  in  an 
excruciating  low  shriek.  George  looked  up,  pale 
with  exasperation,  and  said  in  a  terrible  icy  tone  : 
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"  Give  her  pudding  until  she  bursts  !  " 

His  fury  was  more  than  Betty  could  stand  up 
against.  She  broke  into  a  howl  and  was  removed, 
while  the  other  two  boys  nudged  each  other  and 
sniggered. 

Mr.  Boscawen  came  out  of  the  seclusion  of  his 
beard  to  say  : 

"  A  war-baby.     It  is  very  sad." 

Then  he  sank  back  again. 

Melian  strove  to  conceal  his  astonishment,  but 
he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  when  he  saw  the 
youngest  boy,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been 
gazing  at  him,  twisting  his  face  into  a  caricature 
of  his  own  and  nudging  his  brother  to  look  and 
admire.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  caricature 
was  decidedly  good,  the  young  imp  had  caught 
the  stiff  carriage  of  Melian' s  head,  even  the  thrust 
of  the  nose,  the  slightly  goggling  always  smoul- 
dering and  shifting  eyes,  the  prim  pressure  of  the 
lips  that  always  so  carefully  pruned  and  trimmed 
the  words  that  came  from  them,  the  lips  that  so 
rarely  smiled,  but  sprang  back  into  a  laugh  and  as 
quickly  into  readiness  for  words.  The  boy  who 
was  audience  to  this  exhibition  of  juvenile  wit 
touched  his  upper  lip,  and  the  performer  pulled 
down  his  and  held  it  fixedly  over  his  top  teeth. 

Matty  rose  quietly,  knocked  their  heads  together 
and  sat  down  again.  Melian  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed. 

Mr.  Boscawen  emerged  again. 

"  Rough  discipline  in  a  large  family,"  he  said. 
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"  There  is  nothing  like  it.  You  are  not  interested 
in  birds,  Dr.  Stokes  ?  " 

"  No.     I'm  afraid  not." 

"  I  thought  not.  Though  Stalbridge  is  a  fine 
place  for  birds  ;  especially  the  tits.  Would  you 
care  for  a  cigar  in  my  study  after  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  rarely  smoke  cigars.     Cigarettes,  yes." 

"  Matty's  only  virtue  is  that  she  does  not  smoke. 
That  is  something  in  a  modern  young  woman." 

"  I'm  not  a  modern  young  woman,"  flashed 
Matty.  "  I'm  as  mediaeval  as  a  cathedral.  I 
don't  want  women  to  be  like  men.  I  want  them 
to  be  like  women." 

"  Hurray  !  "  shouted  the  caricaturist,  taking 
his  revenge. 

"  Shut  up,"  said  George.  "  Matty's  jolly  decent, 
and  I  only  wish  she'd  come  home  for  all  the 
holidays." 

"  I  don't,"  retorted  the  caricaturist,  fixing 
Melian  with  a  baleful  eye.  "  It  only  means  that 
the  house  is  overrun  with  sloppy  men." 

Matty  lost  her  temper.  She  seized  a  large 
table  spoon,  reached  across  and  cracked  the 
caricaturist  over  the  head  with  it. 

The  meal  did  not  come  to  an  end.  As  a  function 
it  slowly  trickled  away.  One  child  after  another 
edged  from  the  room,  and  Mr.  Boscawen,  vaguely 
recognizing  the  signs  that  dinner  was  over,  and 
forgetting  his  invitation  to  his  study,  went  there 
alone,  shut  the  door  and  went  to  sleep. 

Matty  said  of  the  boys  : 
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"  They  have  had  too  long  at  home.  They  had 
to  come  a  week  before  the  end  of  term,  and  it  was 
not  worth  while  sending  them  back  again.  May 
I  walk  back  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure.  Are  you  going  to 
stay  here  now  ?  " 

"  No.  Miss  Farquhar  will  stay  and  look  after 
the  house.  That  horrible  child  Betty  must  be 
somewhere.  Her  mother  is  enjoying  the  war. 
And  my  father  does  not  notice  a  child  more  or  less. 
I  hope  you  didn't  mind." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  enjoyed  myself.  I  was 
thinking  how  much  one  misses  by  being  brought 
up.  Are  you  the  eldest  ?  " 

"  My  brother  was  older." 

"  You  were  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  are  all  in  twos  ;  alliances  against 
the  rest.  I  think  it  is  always  the  way.  Isn't  it 
so  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  an  alliance  with 
anyone  all  my  life." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  with  the  respect  that, 
from  her,  he  always  disliked.  "  You  wouldn't 
need  to.  You  would  always  be  too  strong  for  any 
group  that  tried  to  pin  you  down." 

"  Too  strong !  I  always  feel  rather  weak  and 
helpless." 

She  was  too  much  astonished  to  reply  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Then  she  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  to  Stalbridge  by  Chow 
Beck  and  the  woods  ?  " 
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"  I  haven't  been  that  way." 

"  It  is  the  best.  You  come  on  it  suddenly  and 
look  up  at  it  from  below.  Whoever  built  it 
knew  the  best  land  and  they  must  have  known 
and  loved  the  hill,  for  the  house  is  part  of  it." 

They  went  that  way,  up  a  steep  little  alley 
behind  the  church,  where  there  were  still  some 
old  elms  and  an  obstinate  rural  patch,  preserved 
perhaps  out  of  respect  for  the  vicarage,  though 
more  probably  because  the  slope  made  building 
difficult,  along  the  low  brick  wall  of  a  rope-walk, 
and  up  on  to  a  piece  of  desolate  rocky  earth  that 
was  called  the  Common  ;  it  contained  nothing  but 
a  few  dingy  swings  and  roundabouts  and  on  one 
side  were  shuttered  booths  plastered  with  torn 
advertisements  of  cigarettes  and  mineral  waters. 

"  Quite  gay  here  sometimes  in  the  summer," 
said  Matty. 

"  Is  this  their  pleasure  grounds  ?  " 

"  There  isn't  much  pleasure  except  in  wakes 
time.  They  save  up  and  go  to  Blackpool." 

"  En  masse?" 

"Of  course.  They  don't  understand  anything 
else." 

"  Do  you  want  them  to  ?  " 

"  No."     She  was  very  emphatic  about  that. 

"  You  hate  them  then  ?  " 

"  Only  because  there  is  nothing  else." 

"  Hm."  He  grunted.  He  liked  her  answer 
and,  though  he  was  a  little  nonplussed  by  it, 
her  way  of  meaning  more  than  she  said,  of  almost 
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evading  the  point  that  was  in  her  mind,  as  though 
she  were  shy  of  her  own  thought.  It  was  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  thing  he  had  so  often 
encountered  and  so  heartily  detested,  the  faculty 
of  an  intelligent  woman  for  mimicking  the  process 
of  a  man's  thought,  a  deliberate  and  odious  act 
of  flattery.  This  young  woman  was  blunt  and 
defiant,  rather  distressingly  on  her  guard.  Ob- 
viously not  afraid,  yet  she  could  not  take  the 
flight  for  which  she  was  formed. 

Melian  always  walked  fast,  and  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him.  The  path 
through  the  wintry  woods  was  thick  with  greasy 
mud.  Melian  splashed  through  it,  caking  his 
boots  and  trousers,  while  she  contrived  wonder- 
fully to  trip  along  with  the  mud  only  just  clinging 
to  the  soles  of  her  shoes.  There  was  no  splendour 
in  the  woods  ;  the  old  trees  were  lichened,  often 
rotten,  broken,  torn  and  woefully  shabby,  almost 
as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  being  there,  of 
having  so  long  outstayed  their  welcome.  The 
rocks  protruding  here  and  there  through  the 
sodden  grass  were  unnaturally  black,  sooted  and 
disreputable.  On  the  ground  were  tin  cans, 
old  bones,  rags,  the  litter  of  the  town  claiming 
the  earth  from  the  trees. 

"  I  won't  come  much  farther,"  said  Matty. 

"  Won't  you  come  to  Stalbridge  and  let  us 
send  you  home  in  the  car  ?  My  aunt  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  and — and  you  would  be  very 
good  for  my  relations." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  good  for  anyone." 

4  You  have  been  for  me,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Melian,  in  a  voice  that  was  much  drier  than  he 
meant  it  to  be.  "I  have  noticed  that,  whenever 
I  meet  you,  something  happens  to  me.  I — for 
instance — I  find  myself  wondering  what  I  did 
with  my  youth.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  never 
had  any,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  I  view 
the  present  catastrophe  through  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  suffering.  .  .  .  Won't  you  come 
to  Stalbridge  ?  " 

44  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Matty.  "  I  only  want 
to  go  back  to  London.  I'm  in  disgrace,  you  know. 
It  is  my  obvious  duty  to  stay  here  and  look  after 
my  father  and  the  children,  but  I  can't  do  it." 

"  O  !  They  struck  me  as  being  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves." 

"  Of  course  they  are.  Everybody  is.  Every- 
body must  be.  You  are.  You  go  plodding 
through  the  wood,  and  if  you  suddenly  met  a 
dragon  you  would  just  stop  and  say  :  '  How 
d'ye  do  ?  Pleased  to  meet  you.' ' 

Melian  was  so  unused  to  anyone's  trying  to 
understand  him,  so  used  to  establishing  a  kind  of 
dictatorship  over  everyone  he  encountered,  that 
he  was  overcome.  He  seized  Matty  by  both 
her  hands  and  said  : 

"  You  dear,  dear  child.  You  dear,  dear  child. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  do,  exactly 
how  I  like  to  think  of  myself." 

He  stood  smiling  up  at  her,  for  she  was  standing 
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above  him  on  the  slippery  bank,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  changed  before  his  eyes.  Her  lips 
parted  in  a  proud  happiness,  her  eyes  shone,  she 
cocked  her  chin  in  the  air  and  looked  away,  away 
over  his  head,  and  it  was  as  though  suddenly  she 
was  free  for  the  flight  for  which  she  was  formed. 

"  Come  to  Stalbridge  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No." 

She  shook  off  his  hands,  jumped  down  into  the 
muddy  path,  turned  and  ran  down  through  the 
disreputable  old  trees  towards  the  town,  murky, 
dingy,  dark,  and  the  frowsy  rectory,  so  useless  a 
remnant  of  the  Entwistle  that  had  been  a  market 
town,  a  gathering  place  for  squires,  farmers 
and  peasants. 

"A  dear  child,"  said  Melian,  looking  after  her ; 
"  a  dear  child." 

Then  he  laughed  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
description,  and  was  at  once  horrified  at  the  harsh 
crackling  sound  that  his  laughter  made  as  it  rang 
through  the  wood.  He  disliked  the  sound  so 
much  that  he  began  to  dislike  himself,  feeling 
stiff,  cramped,  bound,  and  then,  when  that  was 
realized,  he  was  aware  of  a  tension  so  extreme 
that  he  could  not  move.  His  blood  and  a  furious 
power  in  his  blood  beat  through  his  arteries, 
against  his  temples,  in  his  wrists,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  digging  his  heels  into  the  mud. 

"  Ridiculous  !  "  he  cried.  "  Ridiculous  !  What 
on  earth  is  happening  to  me  ?  Perfectly  ridicu- 
lous !  " 
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And,  with  a  wrench,  he  forced  himself  to  walk 
on,  taking  no  thought  for  his  direction,  so  that 
he  floundered  and  stumbled  up  a  steep,  rocky 
slope  and  suddenly  found  himself  on  a  summit 
from  which  he  could  look  down  two  valleys, 
beyond  Entwistle  and  Broadhead,  towards  the 
huge  mass,  a  conglomeration  of  towns  sixty  miles 
by  forty,  a  region  like  South  Wales,  of  which, 
though  he  had  lived  so  near  it,  he  knew  nothing 
but  the  station.  The  peculiar  thick,  moist  wind 
of  the  district  blew  the  smoke  cloud  towards 
him,  so  that  he  could  see  the  soot  pouring  into 
the  wood  to  choke  its  life.  He  was  elated  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  his  senses  and  his  faculties, 
and  he  thought  of  a  correspondent  of  his  in  America, 
a  historian  and  one  of  your  pragmatists,  who  had 
outraged  him  by  a  series  of  letters  in  which  there 
had  been  a  sudden  and  distressing  outburst  of 
incoherent  prophecy ;  distressing  because,  in  a 
world  of  irrational  beings,  every  devotee  of  reason 
was  to  be  treasured.  This  correspondent  had 
declared  that  the  human  mind  was  changing 
with  a  velocity  that  increased  geometrically  with 
every  decade,  that  between  1900  and  1910  more 
changes  had  taken  place  than  in  the  preceding 
two  thousand  years,  and  that  reason  was  a  fiction 
which  had  served  its  purpose  and  must  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  a  proposition  more  in  accord- 
ance with  organic  reality.  How  Melian  had 
scoffed,  how  he  had  flouted  the  suggestion  as 
an  American  get-wise-quick  dodge !  A  literary 
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invention,   an  imaginary  trope,   lyricism,   proved 
already  in  the  debauched  prose  which  the  Ameri- 
can employed.     But  now,  on  his  hill-top,  debauched 
prose  or  no,  Melian  clutched  at  the  idea.     What 
he  had  lately  seen  of  humanity  had  forced  him 
to  amend  the  ideas  of  it  that  he  had  won  from 
literature  and  history,  and  as  yet  he  had  nothing 
with  which  to  replace  those  that  were  stripped 
from    him.     He    could    only    observe    and    wait, 
glad  that  he  could   see  so  much  and  sure  that 
whatever  was  going  on  beneath  the  smoke-clouds, 
in  the  humming  factories,  in  the  swarming  streets, 
was   immense   and   glorious   and   was   being   gro- 
tesquely caricatured  in  the  much  vaunted  activities 
of  the  war,  which  served  merely  to  distract  attention 
from  the  real  convulsion,  with  which,  as  a  philoso- 
pher,   as   a   thinker,    and,    simply,    as   an   honest 
man,  he  was  alone  concerned.     Always  quick  with  a 
new  theory  for  a  new  idea,  he  liked  to  think  that 
what  was  actually  going  on  was  the  destruction 
of  human  types  who  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
humanity.     The  more  useless  the  type,  therefore, 
the  greater  the  clamour  it  would  make,  and  he 
thought  with  a  chuckle  of  that  British  Imperialist, 
his  cousin,  Wharton  Stokes.     The  idea  of  Wharton 
squealing  with  the  rope  round  his  neck  so  pleased 
him  that  he  turned  his  face  towards  Stalbridge 
and  broke  into  a  trot,  from  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  by  the  realization  that  he  was 
middle-aged  and  short  of  breath. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  tell 
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Wharton  that  he  is  a  liar.  When  he  says  '  We 
are  at  war,'  he  lies.  He  means  :  '  We  are  afraid.' 
What  is  he  afraid  of  ?  Of  the  mass,  of  Entwistle, 
of  Matty  Boscawen." 

His  heart  leaped. 

"  O  !  yes.  She  is  the  new  type,  brave  and  free 
and  not  afraid  to  make  mistakes." 

He  was  very  bedraggled  when  he  reached 
Stalbridge,  to  find  everyone  in  silence,  some 
in  tears.  His  brother  Everard  had  been  killed 
in  action. 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  he  said,  and  his  thought 
was  how  little  he  had  known  his  brother,  and, 
after  all,  what  else  was  there  but  just  knowing 
and  liking  each  other,  sharing  in  those  rare  but 
essential — O  !  but  essential — moments  when  the 
community  of  experience  is  recognized  ?  Poor 
old  Everard,  more  and  more  unapproachable  as 
he  became  more  successful ;  a  love-affair  went 
wrong  when  he  was  young  and  there  was  no 
getting  at  him  after  that ;  and  then  London 
absorbed  him,  London,  that,  for  all  the  part  it 
played  in  the  family's  operations,  was  always 
regarded  by  it  as  a  foreign  and  hostile  city,  one 
that  had  to  be  placated,  though  never  admitted 
to  anything  like  intimacy.  So  it  had  been  with 
Everard.  After  he  became  a  Londoner  he  had  to 
be  placated,  and  a  reserve  was  placed  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

At  Stalbridge,  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  remembering  him  as  a  boy,  and  it  was  of 
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the  boy  that  Melian  and  Lady  Rusholme  talked 
that  night. 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  Melian,  "  that  biographies 
are  never  interesting  after  the  first  few  chapters  ? 
Is  it  because  a  man  is  only  interesting  in  his 
natural  surroundings,  or  is  it  because  the  eminent 
owe  their  eminence  to  their  excessive  dullness  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  replied  his  aunt,  "  that  character 
is  formed  in  the  first  ten  years,  and  thereafter 
there  can  only  be  repetition  in  varying  circum- 
stances. Wherever  he  goes  a  man  will  succeed 
and  fail  in  the  same  way,  attract  and  repel  the 
same  kind  of  people.  Besides,  nothing  is  in- 
teresting except  character." 

Melian  gloomily  took  up  a  book  and  turned  it 
round  in  his  hands.  They  were  in  his  aunt's 
boudoir,  a  room,  grey  and  rose,  fragrant  with  all 
the  scents  of  the  flower-garden,  that  years  ago 
had  been  dedicated  to  two  purposes,  reading 
aloud  and  the  occasional  terrible  moments  when 
Lady  Rusholme  delivered  herself,  with  a  lacerating 
kindness,  of  her  disapproval. 

'  You  were  always  abominably  honest,  Melian. 
If  you  lied,  you  admitted  it  at  once." 
"  Apropos  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Biographies  and  poor  Everard,"  she  replied 
gently.  "  It  must  be  doubly  hard  for  you  since 
you  do  not  believe  the  cause  he  died  in  to  be 
good." 

"  That  is  not  the  point.     He  believed  it." 
"  All  the  same,  to  you  it  is  pure  waste." 
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"  The  waste !  Good  God !  Is  war  anything 
else  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  to  me  the  waste  of  yourself  is  even 
harder  to  endure.  Why  not  leave  it  alone  and 
go  back  to  your  own  work  ?  " 

"  Because  it,  as  you  call  it,  will  not  leave  my 
work  alone." 

"  Ah !  Is  that  it  ?  Now  you  are  becoming 
intelligible.  I  was  afraid  you  had  descended  into 
politics." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  "  asked  Melian.  "  Have  I  not 
been  dragged  into  it  by  the  newspapers,  who 
forget  everything  that  Everard  did  in  their  anxiety 
to  point  out  to  the  mob  that  another  rich  man 
has  died  ?  " 

"  You  are  becoming  bitter,  Melian.  I  don't 
like  it.  Can't  you  say  what  you  have  to  say 
and  have  done  with  it  ?  Stay  here,  if  Cambridge 
is  impossible." 

"  I  do  not  know  any  place  on  earth,"  he  snapped, 
"  that  is  not  at  present  impossible.  The  most 
impossible  is  London,  and  my  place  is  there." 

His  aunt  gave  him  one  of  her  swift,  shrewd 
glances,  and  she  said,  taking  up  her  coloured  wools  : 

'  Your  place  is  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 
Inquisition." 

"  A  Jesuit  ?     I  ?  " 

"  Pure  and  simple.  You  happen  to  be  defending 
truth,  but,  if  you  had  power  and  were  defending 
that,  you  would  be  Loyola  and  Savonarola  rolled 
into  one.  ." 
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"  Which  proves  that  you  have  not  begun  to 
understand  my  position." 

She  flashed  : 

"  Have  you  ?  " 

"  My  fault,"  he  laughed.  "  I  should  have  said 
that  you  have  not  begun  to  understand  why 
I  am  in  a  position  which  I  must  try  to  understand." 

"  It  is  not  like  you  to  be  complicated." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  which  of  us  under  present 
conditions  is  like  himself  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  same  Melian  with  the  difference 
only  that  you  are  working  at  a  subject  which 
the  rest  of  us  can  reach,  and  the  philosophic 
method  in  politics  is,  to  say  the  least,  alarming. 
You  see,  in  politics,  there  is  nothing  to  be  proved. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  falling  dexterously  out  of 
one  muddle  into  another,  and,  my  dear,  you  have 
no  practice  in  falling.  At  a  time  like  this,  how 
can  you  be  either  witty  or  logical  ?  And  if  you 
are  neither — where  is  Melian  ?  " 

"  You  think,  in  fact,  that  I  am  making  a  fool 
of  myself  ?  " 

"  Fools  are  born,  not  made,  Melian.  I  am  only 
asking  you  to  consider  the  spectacle  of  a  philosopher 
in  the  glare  of  publicity." 

He  gave  the  curious  neighing  laugh  that  came 
from  him  when  he  was  most  mischievous,  and 
rapped  out : 

"  I  like  it." 

His  aunt  threw  up  her  hands  and  replied  : 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 


II 

MARKET  STREET,  Thrigsby,  was  the  very 
last  place  in  which  Penrose  Kennedy 
expected  to  find  his  master  and  patron  on  his 
return,  cramped  by  boredom,  aching  for  lack 
of  mental  companionship,  to  England,  blighted 
by  the  years  of  waste.  He  had  been  for  two  and 
a  half  years  a  prisoner  in  Bagdad,  where  he  had 
imbibed  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  cynicism 
of  the  people  of  a  torrid  and  impoverished  region, 
made  friends  with  Syrians,  Turks  and  Jews, 
and  had  been  driven  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Universe  from  a  point  of  view  enforced  by  physical 
solitude  and  no  longer  from  that  achieved  loneli- 
ness which  it  had  been  his  pride  to  discover  with 
and  through  the  illustrious  Melian  Stokes.  His 
health  and  his  stability  had  suffered,  and  he  had 
become  subject  to  visionary  glimpses  of  truth 
which,  however  much  his  earlier  habits  made 
him  desire  it,  he  could  not  reject.  At  the  cost  of 
extreme  pain  and  exhaustion  of  conscience  he 
had  lost  every  shred  of  the  philosophical  arrogance 
by  and  for  which  he  had  lived  until  he  found 
himself  on  the  transport  bound  for  Malta.  It 
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had  been  warm  in  the  herd,  too  warm,  almost 
stupefying,  and  he  had  decided,  once  and  for 
all,  that  human  beings,  however  admirable  as 
a  spectacle  and  as  a  means  by  which  the  creative 
evolutionary  essence  attained  consciousness,  were 
at  close  quarters  detestable.  The  conclusion  was 
distasteful  to  him,  being  young  and  generous, 
and,  though  he  could  not  avoid  it,  he  strove  to 
combat  it.  The  men  liked  him,  consulted  him 
about  their  domestic  affairs,  got  him  to  write 
their  letters,  and  learned  in  time  not  to  talk  about 
drinking  or  women  in  his  presence. 

Prisoners  were  exchanged  and  he  was  sent 
from  Bagdad  to  Cairo,  where,  for  a  time  he  was 
overlooked,  found  a  friend  in  the  Civil  Service, 
stayed  with  him  and  continued  on  paper  those 
diagrammatic  studies  of  universal  possibilities 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  sands  of  Asia  Minor. 
His  friend  decided  that  he  was  unhinged  by  his 
sufferings — there  had  been  none,  for  the  Turk 
is  hospitable — and  left  him  alone. 

Penrose  listened  to  his  talk  of  the  black  in- 
gratitude of  the  Egyptians,  wandered  through 
the  bazaars  and  made  friends  with  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  Orientals,  who  refused  to  discuss  politics, 
but  admitted  him  to  their  life,  respecting  the 
capacity  for  sitting  still  that  he  had  learned  in 
Bagdad.  They  gave  him  many  gifts,  rugs,  ivories, 
skins  and  perfumes,  and  he  was  taken  one  night 
to  the  house  where  the  bazaar  songs  are  made. 
A  number  of  men  in  full  white  draperies  sat  against 
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the  wall  in  a  dark  place.  Hashish  was  placed 
in  the  hookah  and  passed  round,  and  soon,  in 
silence,  the  white  forms  began  to  sway,  a  murmur 
grew,  out  of  the  murmur  came  a  voice,  then 
another,  then  another,  and  so,  round  the  room,  a 
poem  grew.  A  traveller  with  a  donkey  met 
one  with  a  woman  and  after  much  discussion  they 
exchanged.  He  who  had  travelled  with  the 
donkey  sued  the  other  for  one  thousand  piastres 
because  he  had  had  to  beat  the  woman  for  her 
stupidity,  while  the  donkey  had  understood 
everything  he  said.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  poem,  which  was  richly  decorated  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited  by  the  two  travellers 
and  grotesquely  interlarded  with  a  coarse  narrative 
of  their  experiences. 

Another  time  when  Penrose  went  to  that  place 
there  was  another  European  there.  The  singers 
swayed  to  and  fro,  but  only  a  muffled  murmur 
came  from  them,  and  at  last  the  leader  said  : 

"  Nothing  will  come  out  of  our  silence." 

Penrose' s  friend  told  him  afterwards  that  the 
other  European  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  good  men  gave  the  hashish  that  songs 
were  made. 

He  was  in  Cairo  for  three  months  and  was  then 
recalled  to  England,  where  his  regiment  was  being 
re-formed  after  a  disastrous  year  in  Flanders. 
When  he  returned  to  London  he  was  told  that  he 
had  been  reported  missing  and  assumed  dead, 
and  that  the  War  Office  must  have  time  to  consider 
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the  situation  created  by  his  resumption  of  exis- 
tence. His  arrears  of  pay  had  been  given  to 
his  father,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  have 
passed  to  the  grocer  with  the  off-licence  at  the 
street  corner.  He  had  no  other  relatives  except 
a  sister,  who  had  married  another  patron  of  the 
street  corner  grocer.  There  was  his  scholarship 
at  Cambridge,  and  a  small  bursary  from  Dublin, 
but  these  too  must  be  suspended  by  his  death. 
However,  he  was  able  to  sell  his  rugs  for  eighty- 
four  pounds,  and  with  that  in  his  pocket  went 
out  and  bought  a  dog,  hoping  that  the  war  would 
end  before  the  War  Office  admitted  his  existence. 
His  chances  were  good,  because  he  knew  quite 
well  that,  though  he  had  left  an  address,  they 
would  look  him  up  in  the  reported  missing,  pre- 
sumed dead  list  and  communicate  with  his  father, 
than  whom  the  matter  would  go  no  farther. 

He  bought  his  dog  at  Uncle  Bill's  and  stayed 
there  talking  for  three  days,  for  this  was  the 
charm  of  Uncle  Bill  that,  immediately  you  met 
him,  he  gave  you  the  sense  of  having  known  him 
always.  A  Catholic  meeting  his  name-saint,  or 
a  girl  in  her  'teens  encountering  a  long-dead  and 
legendary  mother,  would  have  exactly  the  same 
swift,  deep  surprise,  without  astonishment,  that 
Penrose  had  on  walking  into  Uncle  Bill's  shop. 

Uncle  Bill  was  leaning  on  a  bird-cage,  looking 
down  into  a  tank  containing  a  dozen  grass-snakes 
and  blowing  wistfully  through  his  large  moustache 
that  drooped  almost  to  the  cleft  in  his  long,  narrow 
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chin.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  several  times, 
coughed  and  said  to  himself : 

"  I  ought  to  draw  the  line  at  snakes.  Hello  ! 
young  sir,  you  look  sorry  for  yourself." 

"  I'm  dead,"  said  Penrose. 

"  You  don't  look  it,  and  you  with  the  smell 
of  the  East  on  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Been  there.     Been  everywhere.     Soldier  ?  " 

"  Temporary." 

"  Bad  time  ?  " 

"  No.     Rather  good  on  the  whole." 

That  was  as  much  as  Uncle  Bill  wanted  for 
the  moment.  He  ambled  round  his  shop,  making 
seductive  noises  to  his  birds,  beasts  and  fishes 
and  scrutinizing  the  newcomer.  Penrose  was 
astonished  at  his  immense  height — he  must  have 
been  six-four  or  five — and  at  the  ease  with  which 
he  moved  his  bulk  in  the  narrow  spaces  between 
the  cages. 

"  Overstocked,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  "  always  over- 
stocked. Can't  say  no  to  a  beast." 

He  added  much  more,  but  it  was  lost  in  a  mumble 
interspersed  with  the  noises  in  which  he  conversed 
with  a  pair  of  djerboas  in  a  sanded  cage. 

"  Seen  lots  of  these  people,  eh  ?  " 

"  Djerboas  ?  O  !  yes.  Kangeroo-mice  the  men 
used  to  call  them." 

"  What  were  you  ?     Captain  ?  " 

"  O  !    no.     Just  a  damn  fool  like  the  rest." 

"I've  been  in  wars,"  said  Uncle  Bill.     He  took 
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a  white  Angora  cat  out  of  her  cage  and  threw  her 
up  on  his  shoulder,  where  she  nestled  against 
his  neck.  "  Yes.  I've  been  in  wars  in  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  Just  the  same  silly 
business,  getting  drunk  before  you  go  and  when 
you  come  back,  and  saying  nothing  about  what 
happened  in  between,  because  nobody  would 
believe  you  and  you  don't  quite  believe  it  your- 
self." 

Penrose  chuckled. 

"  I  can't  get  anyone  to  believe  that  I  have 
come  back.  That  is  why  I  want  to  buy  a  dog. 
He'll  believe  in  me,  dead-or  alive." 

"  See  any  dog  that  takes  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  saw  one  in  the  window  that  I  rather  liked." 

"  But  did  he  like  you  ?  My  dogs  choose  their 
own  buyers,  though  I've  known  dogs  pretend, 
just  to  get  out." 

"  My  dog  was  asleep,  so  I  don't  know.  An 
Irish  terrier." 

"O!  that's  Michael.  He's  Matty's  dog— my 
niece's.  I'm  keeping  him  for  her." 

"  Won't  she  sell  him  ?  " 

"She  couldn't,"  said  Uncle  Bill  vehemently. 
"  He's  her  dog.  He  said  so  as  soon  as  she  came 
into  the  shop.  Try  a  pup.  I  can't  sell  dogs  just 


now." 


'  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I've  got  a  contract,"  replied  Uncle  Bill,  with  an 
absurd  air  of  importance.  "  Supplying  a  cinema 
firm  with  animals.  Just  now  it's  all  dogs.  It 
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was  donkeys  a  month  ago.  If  you  hear  of  a 
giraffe  you  might  let  me  know." 

"  I  was  given  a  camel  in  Bagdad,"  said  Penrose, 
"  but  I  had  to  leave  him  behind.  He  was  painted 
in  blue  spots  and  he  was  a  present  from  a  lady." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
outside  the  shop  of  a  huge  new  car,  which  came 
to  a  magnificent  standstill  and  just  faintly  quivered 
with  the  power  of  its  silent  engine. 

Uncle  Bill  blushed. 

:'  This  ean't  be  for  me,"  he  muttered,  "  unless 
I'm  going  up  in  the  cinema  world.  I  hope  I'm 
not.  I  do  hope  I'm  not,  for  I've  had  enough  of 
ups  and  downs.  Going  up  means  coming  down, 
and  it  isn't  worth  it." 

Penrose  thought  of  his  academic  career,  his 
proud  flight  with  Melian  Stokes  and  his  abrupt 
descent  from  Cambridge  to  Bagdad,  and  he  agreed. 

Out  of  the  car  stepped  a  plump  little  woman, 
as  magnificent  as  the  car.  She  was  pretty,  over- 
dressed and,  even  at  a  hurried  glance,  most  adorably 
silly. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  said  to  Penrose.  "  Are 
you  the  bird-man  ?  " 

Penrose  stood  aside  and  silently  referred  her  to 
Uncle  Bill,  who  began  to  shake  with  nervousness. 
He  shambled  forward  and  towered  above  his  new 
client,  who  began  to  giggle.  Uncle  Bill  blew 
through  his  moustache. 

"  O  !    what  a  lovely  cat !  "  cried  the  client. 

"  Not  for  sale,"  said  Uncle  Bill. 
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"  Such  a  lovely  puss.  Come,  pussy  !  come, 
pussy  !  "  The  Angora  languidly  opened  her  eyes 
and  stared  lazily  through  her  closed  pupils  in 
the  direction  of  the  shrill  voice,  which,  changing 
its  tone,  continued  : 

"  I'm  Mrs.  Duke,  Mrs.  Paul  Duke.  My  husband 
was  to  meet  me  here." 

"  My  name  is  Kerrigan,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  "  and 
this  young  man  is  here  to  buy  a  dog.  I  don't 
know  his  name,  but  he  has  come  back  dead  from 
the  war." 

"  Really !  How  frightfully  interesting.  Were 
you  in  any  of  the  horrid  fighting  ?  I  feel  so  mean 
about  it,  don't  you  know,  because  my  husband  is 
indispensable.  But  I  make  up  for  it  by  being 
frightfully  good  to  everyone.  As  I  say  to  my 
husband  :  '  We  have  all  the  luck,  and  everyone 
ought  to  have  some  of  it.'  Besides,  I  adore  people 
and — isn't  it  funny  ? — the  queerer  they  are  the  more 
I  adore  them.  I  want  bunches  of  people,  and  I 
get  them  too.  I  always  get  what  I  want.  I  have 
just  bunches  of  people  down  for  the  week-end  at 
my  place  near  Newmarket.  We  were  going  to 
buy  it  before  the  war  and  didn't  think  we  could — 
and  then  the  war  came.  Wasn't  it  wonderful  ? 
— O  !  I'm  so  sorry  !  "  This  was  for  Penrose. 
"  And  where  did  you  say  you  were  wounded  ?  " 

"  In  the  same  place  as  my  Uncle  Toby,"  replied 
he,  and  Uncle  Bill  gave  a  shout  that  made  the 
windows  shake. 

"  What  a  dreadful  war  it  is  !  "  said  Mrs.  Duke. 
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"  Whole  families  !  You  must  let  me  do  something 
for  you.  Is  your  poor  mother  alive  ?  " 

'  You  can't  do  anything  for  this  young  man," 
said  Uncle  Bill.  "  He's  dead." 

Penrose  explained. 

"  But  how  interesting  !  Can't  the  War  Office 
be  made  to  take  you  back  ?  Can't  my  husband 
do  something  for  you  ?  I  assure  you,  every 
button  supplied  to  the  Army  goes  through  his 
hands.  O !  he  must  do  something  and  you 
must  come  down  for  the  week-end.  You  just 
arrive,  you  know.  Everybody  arrives.  Any  taxi 
at  Newmarket  will  know  my  name." 

She  pressed  a  card  on  Penrose,  who  thrust  it 
into  his  waistcoat,  with  a  polite  little  bow  and  a 
smile  that  enslaved  Mrs.  Duke,  so  that  she  bridled 
and  looked  archly  up  at  him. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  me,"  she  said.  "  Nobody 
minds  me.  I  know  I  talk  too  much,  but  you 
must  come  down.  I'd  like  you  to  come  down 
and  meet  my  dreadful  conchie  brother-in-law 
just  to  tell  him  something  about  what  war  really 
is." 

"  I  think  I  must  know  your  brother-in-law. 
A  little  man  with  large  spectacles.  At  Trinity, 
was  he  not  ?  " 

"  O  !  yes.  He's  such  a  dear,  but  his  wife  has 
ideas.  Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  He  won't  raise  a 
finger  to  help  his  brother,  or  anybody  else  for  that 
matter.  So  selfish.  I'm  sure  if  you  went  to  see 
him  you  would  do  him  good." 
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Penrose  jumped  at  that  opportunity.  All  his 
friends  were  abroad,  and  he  wanted  to  meet  people 
of  his  own  kind  to  discover  what  had  been  hap- 
pening in  his  absence.  Also  he  had  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  time  when  his  eighty  pounds 
should  be  exhausted.  He  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  younger  Duke's  address  at  Hampstead. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Paul  Duke,  a  thin,  weary- 
looking  but  very  alert  individual  came  into  the 
shop,  and  realizing  at  once  that,  as  usual,  his 
wife's  tongue  had  run  away  with  her,  he  came 
to  the  point  at  once  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Jenny,  got  your  peacocks  ?  " 

"  I  declare  I  forgot  all  about  the  peacocks, 
sweetie.  This  is  Mr.  Kennedy,  darling,  and  he  has 
been  wounded  with  his  uncle  in  the  same  place, 
and  he  knows  Willy  and  he  is  coming  to  stay  with 


us." 


"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  said  the  immaculate  Paul, 
with  the  slightest  possible  nod  over  his  glossy 
collar  and  black  tie  pinned  with  a  single  pearl. 

"  And,  O  !  Paul,  you  must  do  something,  because 
he  has  just  been  to  the  War  Office  and  they  say 
he  is  dead." 

Paul  turned  to  Uncle  Bill  and  said  : 

"  Have  you  any  peacocks  in  stock  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present." 

"  Are  there  any  to  be  had  ?  " 

"  Surely.  There  can't  be  any  great  demand 
for  peacocks." 

"  And  pug  dogs  ?  " 
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"  No  difficulty  about  pug  dogs." 

"  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Duke,  "  I  heard  about  a 
lovely  place  up  North  where  they  have  a  big  lawn 
and  pugs  and  peacocks,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  it 
I  said — didn't  I,  Paul  ? — that  it  was  just  what 
my  lawn  wanted.  It's  quite  an  old  world  garden, 
though  the  house  is  new.  It  used  to  belong  to  a 
German,  and  King  Edward  used  to  stay  there.  I 
can  show  you  the  rooms  he  had  ;  quite  a  house  in 
itself." 

;4  Will  you,  please,  then  take  an  order  for  four 
peacocks  and  two  pugs,  Mr. "  said  Paul. 

"  Kerrigan." 

"  Thank  you.  And  how  soon  will  they  be 
delivered  ?  " 

"  A  week  or  ten  days." 

"  Good  afternoon,  then."  Paul  took  his  wife's 
arm  and  almost  lifted  her  out  of  the  shop  and 
into  the  limousine. 

As  she  sat  down  Mrs.  Duke  screamed  : 

"  Mr.  Penrose  !   Mr.  Penrose  !  " 

Penrose  ran  out  to  her. 

"  Don't  forget  to  tell  Willy  you  are  coming  down 
with  us.  O ! — and  do  tell  him  that  I've  ordered 
the  pugs  and  peacocks." 

Paul,  who  was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
step  of  the  car,  turned  suddenly  to  Penrose  and 
asked  : 

"  Do  you  ride  ?  " 

"  I'm  an  Irishman,"  replied  Penrose  with  a  grin. 

Paul  nodded  and  Penrose  understood  that  he  was 
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welcome,  not  as  one  of  Mrs.  Duke's  collection, 
but  for  his  own  sake. 

"  No  downs  for  them,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  shop.  "  That  woman  is  up  for  good." 

"  I  liked  her,"  said  Penrose.  "  But  perhaps 
I  am  in  a  mood  to  like  anyone  with  a  white  skin 
who  speaks  to  me  in  an  English  voice." 

"  When  I  came  back  to  London,"  said  Uncle 
Bill,  "  that  was  just  what  I  could  not  bear.  The 
common  people  all  seemed  to  have  adenoids  and 
the  rest  spoke  at  the  end  of  their  teeth,  as  the 
French  say." 

"  Hello  !  "  cried  Penrose,  suddenly  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Bill  was  incongruous  in  his 
surroundings. 

"  Anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  You  surprised  me.  I  did  not  expect 
the  reference  to  the  French." 

"  I  refused  to  be  educated,"  said  Unce  Bill, 
"  and  I  ran  away  to  Canada.  Quebec,  you  may 
know,  is  a  French  city." 

"  I  didn't  know." 

"  No.  Most  people  don't  know  that  the  colonies 
are  mostly  French  or  Dutch  or  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese. The  veneer  only  is  British,  which  makes 
the  problem  of  the  British  Empire  a  European 
problem — if  you  find  problems  interesting.  I 
don't.  That  is  why  I  keep  a  shop.  But  I  have 
seen  what  I  have  seen  and  I  keep  my  mouth  shut. 
.  .  .  Pugs  and  peacocks  indeed  !  " 

"  She  means  kindly." 
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"  So  does  everyone.  So  does  the  German  with 
his  frightf ulness.  So  does  a  snake  when  it  swallows 
a  rabbit.  I  mean  to  say  it  never  thinks  about 
the  rabbit,  and  that  is  as  far  as  anyone  goes  in 
kindness.  If  you  lived  on  this  corner  and  saw 
all  the  shifts  that  poor  men  and  women  have 
to  do  to  make  a  living  you  wouldn't  be  so  pleased 
at  being  asked  to  stay  in  a  King's  bedroom  with 
a  motor  car." 

Penrose  was  nettled. 

"  If  you  had  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  realizing 
how  dirty  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is,  you 
would  be  as  pleased  as  I  am  with  the  idea  of  a 
first-class  bath  and  linen  sheets." 

"  There  is  not  much  about  mankind,  dirt  and 
all,  that  I  don't  know,"  replied  Uncle  Bill  tartly, 
"  and  if  I  hadn't  thought  of  what  would  happen 
to  that  poor  man  if  his  wife  didn't  get  her  pugs  and 
peacocks,   there  would   have  been  none  for   her. 
Want,  want,  want ;    there's  only  one  thing  that 
kind  of  woman  wants  and  that  is  a  good  hiding." 
"  What  kind  of  woman  ?  "  asked  Penrose. 
"  My  dear  young  man,  when  you  look  back  on  it, 
as  I  do,   and  think  of  the  various  women  who 
have   laid    hands    on   you,    you    will   realize  that 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  woman." 

"  I  am  open  to  instruction,"  said  Penrose.  "  I 
preferred  my  mother  to  my  father,  and  that  is 
about  as  far  as  I  ever  hope  to  go  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  you  don't  want  a  partner  with  seventy- 
five  pounds  capital." 

12* 
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"  No,  I  don't.  This  is  no  sort  of  business  for  a 
young  man.  It  is  a  business  for  a  disappointed 
wreck  like  myself.  Come  back  in  twenty  years. 
You'll  know  then  whether  you  prefer  animals  to 
men  and  women.  You  never  know.  You  may 
like  something  you  can't  rely  on.  Tastes  differ. 
Besides,  you  don't  want  to  waste  your  education 
on  lizards  and  tortoises." 

"  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  wasted  for  the 
last  three  years  on  Turks  and  infidels,  who  taught 
me  so  much  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  resume  the  Anglo-Saxon  curriculum." 

"  Why  the  blazes  didn't  you  stay  in  Turkey 
then  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Bill. 

"  The  answer  to  that  is  Melian  Stokes." 

Uncle  Bill  sat  down,  pulled  out  a  pipe  and 
began  to  smoke. 

"  Stokes  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  was  his  pupil,"  said  Penrose. 

"  I  like  the  look  of  that  man,"  mumbled  Uncle 
Bill,  "I've  only  seen  his  picture  in  the  papers, 
and  he  believes  what  he  says,  though  it  is  only 
what  I  would  say  if  I  thought  it  worth  while.  After 
all,  young  feller,  what  is  there  to  say  about  any- 
thing ?  If  a  drunkard  wants  to  get  drunk,  he 
will,  and  if  a  mob  wants  to  turn  nasty,  it  will. 
You  can't  help  these  things." 

"  I  haven't  heard  from  Dr.  Stokes  since  I 
enlisted,"  said  Penrose. 

"  He  wants  to  save  civilization,"  Uncle  Bill 
grunted.  "  Might  as  well  try  to  save  the  weather, 
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for  civilization  comes  and  goes,  and  men  and 
women  like  to  remember  every  now  and  then 
that  they  are  animals,  all  said  and  done."  He 
chuckled.  "  More  said  than  done." 

Penrose  felt  a  sudden,  acute  pang  of  misery. 
He  had  liked  to  think  during  his  years  of  exile 
of  Melian  imperturbably  and  furiously  pursuing 
an  object,  which,  whether  or  not  it  ultimately 
mattered,  was'  of  vital  importance  to  himself. 
He  had  clung  to  the  idea  in  unconscious  desperation, 
and  now  that  it  was  taken  from  him  he  was  cut 
unexpectedly  adrift. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  Uncle  Bill. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  You  should  always  cheer  up.  What  else  is 
there  to  do  ?" 

Penrose  smiled  ruefully.  Uncle  Bill  made  him 
feel  very  young  and  helpless,  yet  as  though  he  had 
had  more  experience  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with.  He  was  a  little  resentful,  too,  because  he 
felt  that  if  he  tried  to  explain  anything  tragic, 
like  this  terrible  news  of  Melian  Stokes,  it  would 
become  almost  airily  comic.  Uncle  Bill's  eyes 
were  small,  but  they  were  windows  into  infinite 
wisdom.  Words  that  seemed  rich  with  meaning 
melted  away  unspoken  when  the  light  of  his  smile 
glowed  through  his  eyes. 

"If  I  don't  get  away,"  thought  Penrose,  "I 
shall  never  go." 

But  he  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  He  stayed 
in  the  shop  watching  Uncle  Bill  at  work,  cleaning, 
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caressing,    comforting   his   animals,    dealing   with 
customers,    receiving    visitors,    a    sailor    with    a 
parrot  to  sell,  an  old  man  who  had  been  standing 
all  day  long  in  Piccadilly  with  a  mongrel,  a  woman 
from  the  baker's  shop  at  the  corner,  who  came 
in,  hot  and  sweating,  to  refer  a  dispute  with  a 
chorus-girl  to  the  bird-dealer,  two  loafers  from  a 
bar  opposite  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  pronounce 
Verdun,  a  cinema-man  wanting  an  owl  in  a  hurry. 
Finding  the  melancholy  young  man  still  there 
when  he  came  to  shut  up  the  shop  in  the  evening, 
Uncle   Bill   invited    him   to    supper,    which   they 
bought  on  their  way  to  the  four  rooms  at  the  top 
of  an  old   house  further  along  the   street  which 
Kerrigan  inhabited.     They  contained  nothing  but 
essential  furniture  and  they  were  spotlessly  clean — 
floors  scrubbed,  walls  whitewashed  and  decorated 
with  execrable  water-colour  drawings  which  Uncle 
Bill  displayed  with  pride,  explaining  that  he  painted 
on  Sundays.     Penrose  was  embarrassed  and  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  say,  until  he  found  himself 
wondering  whether  his  attempts   at  working  out 
theories    on    paper    were    any    better    philosophy 
than  this  strange  being's  drawings  were  art,  and 
what  it  was  in  philosophy  and  art  that  gave  such 
unequalled    joy    to    their    poorest    practitioners. 
Propounding  this  to  Uncle  Bill  he  started  a  dis- 
cussion which  necessitated  his  staying  where  he 
was  that  night  and  the  next  and  the  next,  and  only 
not    the   next    because  Matty,    whose   room    he 
occupied,  turned  up  to  claim  it. 
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Her  room,  like  the  others,  was  spotless,  and  con- 
tained only  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  dressing- 
table,  on  which,  to  his  amazement,  Penrose  found 
a  photograph,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  and  framed, 
of  Melian  Stokes.  It  was  the  same  photograph 
as  that  he  had  treasured  in  his  kit  until  he  lost 
everything  in  the  disaster  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  It  showed  a  ten  years  younger  Melian, 
very  alert,  but  oddly  old-fashioned  and  without 
the  riven  expression  which  in  middle-life  gave  him 
such  distinction  :  a  remarkable  person  among 
dons,  but  one  who  would  easily  escape  notice  in 
a  larger  world.  Scrutinizing  it  closely,  Penrose 
thought  he  must  have  been  very  callow  during 
the  years  in  which  he  was  dominated  by  his  adored 
professor.  That  again  seemed  like  treason,  and 
he  put  the  thought  from  him,  for  those  years  had 
been  a  wonder,  the  like  of  which  was  given  to  very 
few,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  childish  and 
blindly  unreasoning  to  expect  that  the  wonder 
would  be  there  for  him  when  he  returned  to 
England.  After  all,  what  wonder  in  the  world 
was  there  that  was  more  than  momentary,  and  was 
not  that  the  irresistible  attraction  of  philosophy 
and  art  that  they  were  a  continued  preparation 
for  the  wonder,  of  whatever  kind,  when  it  was 
granted,  a  discipline  in  which  the  possibility  of 
a  wonder  was  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  ? 
As  Uncle  Bill  put  it : 

"  In  life  you  can't  get  on  without  lying,  and  in 
art  you  can't  get  on  with  it," 
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Matty  arrived  from  the  north  jaded,  tired,  out 
of  temper  and  in  no  mood  for  a  visitor  of  any  kind. 
Her  relatives  one  after  another  had  descended 
upon  her  and  tried  to  compel  her  to  see  her  wicked- 
ness in  refusing  to  be  a  mother  to  her  innumerable 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  one  aunt,  losing 
her  temper,  had  roundly  taxed  her  with  preferring 
the  society  and  the  smiles  of  some  young  man 
to  her  obvious,  her  solemn,  her  sacred  duty. 
Matty  did  not  like  women,  and  those  related  to 
her  could  rouse  her  to  a  frenzy,  which,  in  this 
instance,  the  four  hours'  journey  from  Entwistle 
had  not  subdued.  The  presence  of  a  young  man 
in  the  room  which  hitherto  had  been  inviolate, 
served  only  to  point  the  rankling  insult,  and  she 
was  hardly  civil  to  the  unlucky  Penrose,  who,  after 
spending  three  days  and  three  nights  in  discussing 
the  nature  of  the  miracle  of  life,  suddenly  found 
himself  seized  with  an  apprehension  of  it  which 
possessed  every  nerve,  every  faculty  of  his  being, 
so  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  ceased  to  be  aware 
of  his  own  existence  and  was  lost  in  hers,  in  which, 
however,  he  found  such  hostility  to  himself  that 
he  was  soon  shaken  back  into  his  senses,  only  to 
find  them  ragged,  frayed  and  the  cause  of  acute 
pains  and  aches,  to  disguise  which  he  smiled 
fatuously,  while  he  babbled  without  knowing  what 
he  was  saying.  His  presence  offended  her.  He 
hastened  to  remove  it,  and  staggered  into  the 
street  wondering  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of 
philosophy  and  art  if  they  could  not  better  prepare 
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a  man  for  any  such  convulsion  as  might  overtake 
him.  As  soon  as  he  could  collect  a  coherent 
thought  he  tried  to  remember  what  the  young 
woman  was  like,  could  not  recall  a  single  feature, 
and  then  had  to  admit  that  it  did  not  matter 
twopence  what  she  was  like  in  feature,  nature, 
or  soul ;  she  was,  and  through  her  was  vouch- 
safed an  answer  to  all  questionings,  such  as  no 
proposition  he  had  ever  explored  could  ever  grant. 
She  was  both  question  and  answer  and  it  was  more 
possible  to  doubt  his  own  existence  than  hers. 
After  he  had  walked  half  a  mile  or  so,  he  was 
telling  himself  that  in  the  few  seconds  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Matty  (ridiculous  name)  everything 
that  had  happened,  would  happen,  or  could  happen 
to  any  living  particle  of  the  divine  creation  had 
happened  to  him,  and  that  there  was  no  further 
purpose  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  entity 
which  he  had  accepted  as  himself.  It  was  no  use 
walking  any  further.  He  was  only  walking  back 
to  the  divine  answer  to  all  problems  which  had 
taken  shape  as  a  young  woman,  and  she  did  not 
want  him.  He  tried  then  to  stand  still,  but  he 
had  to  walk  on,  so  strong  was  the  sense  that  move- 
ment ended  in  her. 

As  for  Matty,  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
something  had  happened,  but  was  too  ill-tempered 
to  admit  it  at  the  moment.  She  turned  and  rent 
Uncle  Bill  for  daring  to  lend  her  room  to  a  strange 
young  man  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been 
doing  to  make  himself  look  so  like  a  boiled  walrus. 
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"  Only  talking,"  he  said.  "  The  young  man 
came  into  the  shop  one  day,  from  Bagdad.  It 
was  the  day  Mrs.  Duke  came  in — you  know,  that 
sister-in-law  of  your  friend's  who's  always  having 
her  photograph  in  the  papers — and  gave  an  order 
for  pugs  and  peacocks.  I  guess  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  talk  for  years,  for  he  gave  me  a  bellyful." 

"Don't  be  coarse." 

"  He's  a  grand  talker,  as  well  he  might  be, 
considering  that  he  was  trained  by  your  Stokes 
man.  How's  Entwistle  ?  " 

"  What's  his  name  ?  " 

;t  Whisht,  Matty,  there  are  times  when  you  are 
as  Irish  as  a  banshee  !  " 

Matty  was  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  whitewashed 
wall,  staring  and  staring  as  though  she  expected 
it  to  open. 

"  There  are  times,"  she  said  slowly,  "  when  I 
think  I  am  a  kind  of  banshee — no  good  to 
anybody." 

"  What  about  me  ?  " 

"  No  one  is  any  good  to  you  :  at  least  you  don't 
need  anybody." 

"  Aren't  I  needing  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  did,  would  you  put  any  long-tongued 
young  fellow  in  my  bed  ?  Has  he  no  house  of 
his  own  ?  " 

"  He  came  from  the  East,  I  tell  you,  to  buy  a 
dog,  with  a  tale  that  he  was  dead." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  sold  him  my  dog." 

"  I  did  not.     And  look  here,  Matty,  take  after 
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your  father  for  a  little,  who  is  a  gentleman,  and 
not  after  your  mother,  who  was  a  scold." 

Matty  had  to  laugh  at  that,  but  she  could  not 
long  forget  the  outrage  put  upon  her,  and  she 
made  him,  nothing  loth — for  when  she  was  particu- 
larly childish  he  could  refuse  her  nothing — go  down 
on  his  knees  and  scrub  out  her  room  to  remove  the 
pollution.  Of  the  unhappy  Penrose  she  could 
remember  little  except  that  he  had  slightly  stooping 
shoulders,  a  very  sun-burned  neck,  and  eyes  that 
were  set  with  the  faintest  crookedness. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  talking  ?  "  she  asked 
when  Uncle  Bill  visited  her  in  her  room  with  the 
cup  of  tea  which  he  made  for  her  every  night. 

"  Three  days,"  he  said.  "  It  is  twenty  years 
since  I  did  anything  of  the  kind.  What  has  upset 
you  ?  " 

"  Home.     It  always  upsets  me." 

Uncle  Bill  nodded. 

"  I  wish  my  father  had  been  a  Wesley  an.  Then 
his  congregation  would  have  sacked  him  long  ago. 
You  ought  to  have  been  the  Parson,  Uncle  Bill, 
and  my  father  ought  to  have  been  selling  birds, 
for  he  does  nothing  but  sit  in  his  vestry  and  read 
about  birds." 

"  That's  how  it  is  in  this  world.  You  have  a 
bricklayer  as  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  Prime  Minister 
as  a  bricklayer." 

'  You  ought  to  have  been  my  father,"  sighed 
Matty.  "I'm  sure  you  were  meant  to  be,  only  I 
went  to  my  mother  by  mistake." 
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"  Everything  I  had  made  the  same  mistake. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  Matty  ?  " 

u  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  any  plan." 

"  Plans  are  a  mistake." 

"  I  suppose  I've  made  one." 

"  Nobody  ever  makes  anything  else." 

"  You're  my  biggest  mistake,  Uncle  Bill." 

"  I !  "     Out  came  the  moustache. 

'  Yes.  If  I  hadn't  met  you  I  should  have 
done  what  I  set  out  to  do.  I  should  have  worked 
for  my  living  and  I  should  have  been  alone,  finding 
things  out  for  myself.  As  it  is,  I  haven't  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  Nothing  to  show  for  my  years  in  Lon- 
don, no  earthly  reason  why  I  shouldn't  go  home 
and  look  after  father  and  the  children  and  the 
parish — except  that  I  can't  do  it.  Why  can't  I 
do  it,  Uncle  Bill  ?  " 

"  I  guess  you  aren't  built  that  way.  Why 
worry  ?  There  are  millions  of  young  women  who 
are,  and  your  father  can  buy  one  cheap." 

"That's  what  I  said.  There's  Miss  Farquhar 
just  hungering  to  do  it.  Besides,  it  seems  I  have 
to  choose  between  you  and  the  family.  I  believe 
they  would  be  happier  about  you  if  you  were  a 
thoroughly  bad  man.  What  is  wrong  with  you, 
Uncle  Bill  ?  " 

He  pulled  at  his  moustache  and  wrinkled  his 
eyebrows,  hummed  and  ha'd,  coughed,  purred  and 
said  at  last : 

"I've  often  wondered.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I 
don't  draw  lines,  and  that  I  act  on  my  belief  that 
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people   must   do   what   they   must.     When   your 
mother  and  the  rest  robbed  me  I  called  it  robbery, 
and   not   a   blessed   inspiration   for   the   good   of 
the  family.     That's  how  it  is.     The  virtue  is  all 
on  their  side  and  they  are  welcome  to  it.     I  prefer 
a    little    give    and    take    myself.     Families,    like 
everything  else,  wear  out,  and  when  they  are  near 
the  end  it  is  all  take  with  them  and  no  give.   That's 
how  it  is.     It  is  the  same   all  round.     There  are 
no  clean  cuts.     When  a  thing  is  finished  it  wants 
to  finish,  but  can't,  because  everything  is  something 
more  than  itself,  and  the  something  else  has  to 
go  on.     And,   you  see,   a  family  or  a  dog  or  a 
crocodile,  or  whatever  it  is,  weakens  in  its  belief 
in  the  something  else  and  tries  to  go  on  without 
it,  taking  and  giving  nothing,  because  everything 
that  is  given  comes  from  the  something  else." 
'  You  certainly  ought  to  have  been  the  parson." 
Uncle  Bill  looked  a  little  shamefaced  and  replied  : 
"  It's  hard  to  stop  talking  when  you've  been 
at  it  for  three  days.      I'm  sorry,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another  it  is  preach- 
ing.    You  do  what  you  must,  my  girl,  and  you 
can't  go  far  wrong.     As  far  as  I  can  see,  what  you 
are   kicking   against   is   woman's   acquiescence   in 
her  physical  handicap  and  waste  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  gives  her.     You  want  to  be  a  wife 
and   mother   without   loss   of  independence.     Go 
ahead." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  feel  I  can't  do,"  answered 
Matty.     "  I  can't  go  forward  and  I  can't  go  back." 
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"It's  this  war,"  said  Uncle  Bill.  "We're 
caught  in  a  trap.  We  were  trapped  before,  but 
we  didn't  know  it.  I  did,  because  I  went  all 
over  the  world  looking  for  a  way  out,  and  in  the 
end  I  came  back  to  London  and  took  to  dogs." 

Matty  set  her  chin  and  muttered  : 

"  I'm  going  to  find  a  way  out." 

Uncle    Bill    nodded    approval.     He     was    well 
acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  implacable 
will  that  lives  in  woman,  having  seen  it  time  and 
again  waste  itself  upon  a  worthless  man,  or  the 
acquisition  of  a  house  or  a  frock,  or  the  gaining  of 
some  slight  social  advantage,  or  a  petty  revenge 
upon  another  woman.     He  had  never  seen  it  so 
concentrated  as  in  this  girl  of  his  own  blood  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  him,  and  never  before  had 
he  seen  it  concentrated  upon  an  impersonal  object. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  a  pity  she  had 
taken   refuge   with   him   and   that   her   affection 
for  him  had  made  things  too  easy  for  her,  but  his 
strongest  passion  lay  in  his  belief  that  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  a  living  soul.     It  was 
something    that    she    was    unhappy.     She    acted 
always   on    impulse   and    with  the    foresight    of 
intuition.     While    he    lived    there    would    always 
be  a  place  for  her,  and  she  could  come  and  go  as 
she  pleased.     That  could  not  satisfy  her  :   nothing 
could  satisfy  her. 

It  was  strange,  he  thought,  how  little  room 
there  was  in  the  world  for  women  since  they  had 
claimed  and  won  a  higher  status.  They  were  no 
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longer  magnificent,  no  longer  indulged  ;  no  longer 
would  the  world  lavish  wealth  and  luxury  upon 
those  women  who  could  wear  them  with  a  languid 
grace  that  was  almost  like  a  perfume  in  its  per- 
vasiveness. This  was  at  the  least  economical, 
but  at  the  best  what  did  it  portend  ?  Women 
had  driven  a  hard  bargain  in  the  market-place, 
and  men  were  returning  in  kind,  bitter  and  sore 
a  little  at  the  belated  discovery  that  the  creatures 
whom  they  had  idealized  for  tenderness  and  a 
comfortable  spirit  were  harder  than  themselves. 
Uncle  Bill,  being  a  disappointed  man,  could  accept 
the  disappointment  cheerfully  enough,  but  it  would 
go  hard  with  the  rest,  and  he  thought,  with  a 
grim  humour,  that  whosoever  attempted  to  dis- 
cover his  needs  in  Matty  would  have  a  rough  and 
rocky  passage  through  the  narrows  of  love's 
adventure. 

"  O  !  well !  "  he  said.  "  '  Lead,  kindly  light, 
amid  the  encircling  gloom  !  '  They  brought  you 
up  to  live  in  a  world  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  it  is  absurd  of  them  to  try  to  force  you  to 
pretend  it  is  still  there." 

"  The  children  are  there." 

"  In  this  street,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  "  there  are 
two  or  three  hundred  children  who  are  bringing 
themselves  up  quite  well,  and  without  the  trouble 
of  having  to  dodge  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
train  them,  which  breeds  bad  habits.  .  .  .  Time 
I  stopped  talking.  Good-night,  my  girl." 

He  took  her  light  and  empty  cup  away,  and 
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Matty  lay  in  the  dark  with  her  head  thumping 
with   the   thoughts   that   could   not   take   shape, 
because  there  was  nothing  on  which  her  intuition 
could   pounce.     Again   and   again   there   emerged 
the  picture  of  Melian  Stokes,  with  muddy  trousers 
and  boots,  tramping  up  the  dirty  hill  out  of  En- 
twistle.     When  she  had  left  him  she  had  rushed 
down  through  the  woods  panting,  open-mouthed, 
away,  away,  out  of  danger.     With  him,  and  with 
the  thought  of  him,  she  was  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive impatience  of  herself,  a  racking  desire  to 
throw  away  the  self  to  which  she  was  accustomed 
and  to   present   something   new,    not   necessarily 
attractive,  but  something  unheard  of,  undreamed 
of  and   rather  terrible ;     something  that   should 
break    the    concentrated    and   somewhat    dreary 
longing  in  his  eyes  and  make  them  shine  with 
delight  and  desire.     She  thought  now  that  Melian 
was  like  a  heap  of  ashes,  grey  but  full  of  smoul- 
dering embers  and  she  wanted  to  blow  on  them. 
At  the  same  time  she  did  not  want  to  see  him 
again.     He  was  out  of  place,   he  was  ridiculous 
among  the  young  idealists  who  had  closed  round 
him.     Of  them,    with   the   exception   of  Sembal, 
she  thought  contemptuously.     Sembal  had  made 
and  continued  to  make  love  to  her,  and,  though 
he  sickened  her,   she  was  too   sorry  for  him  to 
treat  him  drastically.     Besides,  she  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  people 
of  whom  she  did  not  have  a  clear-cut  and  clair- 
voyant impression,  so  hard  and  sharp  that  it  hurt 
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her  to  be  privy,  as  she  could  not  help  being,  to 
their  obvious  manoeuvres,  banal  desires  and  poor 
little  pretences.  It  was  this  pain  more  than 
anything  else,  and  the  strain  it  induced,  that  had 
driven  her  to  take  refuge  with  Uncle  Bill,  and, 
until  she  could  find  somewhere  a  soul,  a  being,  a 
countenance  that  would  relieve  her  of  it  she  was 
likely  to  remain  savagely  sheltered.  She  would 
sometimes  give  half  expression  to  a  thousandth 
of  a  thought,  and  she  had  mystified  Uncle  Bill 
when  she  had  said  bitterly  : 

"  If  only  people  did  not  have  faces  !  " 
Had  she  known  the  word  countenance  she  would 
have  recognized  it  as  standing  for  the  thing  she 
looked  for,  but  this,  like  many  a  good  word,  had 
been  ruined  and  rendered  meaningless  for  her  by 
repetition  through  years  of  Sundays  in  church. 
Certain  words  belonged  to  Sunday  and  were  without 
significance  in  any  other  relation.  Her  uncle, 
baffled  by  her  inarticulate  utterances,  thought  her 
fantastic,  and  she  seemed  most  so  to  him  when  she 
was  most  sombrely  pregnant  with  thought  and 
that  brooding  knowledge  from  which  such  thought 
as  hers  emanates.  Very  often  there  was  in  her 
no  crystallization,  and  she  was  possessed  by  pure 
emanation,  seeing  the  impression  made  on  herself 
by  a  person  or  an  event  rather  than  the  actuality 
of  either,  and  she  was  moved  to  impulse  and  swift 
procedure  by  her  reaction  from  it  and  by  the  divina- 
tion to  which  it  led.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to 
herself  to  live  in  a  cloud,  hiding  her  from  others, 
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which  would  presently  break  in  flashes  over  which 
she  had  no  control,  and  which  left  her  quivering 
with  horror  and  amazement  at  the  revelations 
made  by  this  process. 

Such  a  cloud  descended  on  her  next  day,  and  it 
seemed  like  to  burst  when  the  first  person  she 
saw  on  leaving  the  house  was  Francis  Sembal, 
book  in  hand  as  usual,  shabbily  dressed  in  black, 
covered  with  an  old  green  rain-proof  coat.  He 
leaped  forward  as  he  saw  her,  and  she  wondered, 
as  he  took  off  his  hat,  why  he  always  wore  one  too 
small  for  him. 

"  I  knew  you  were  back,"  he  said  in  his  affected, 
strident  voice.  "  I  always  know  when  you  are  in 
London.  It  looks  different.  It  never  seems  quite 
such  a  beastly  place  as  it  is." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  place,"  retorted  Matty. 
"  You  have  never  lived  in  a  place  where  every- 
body knows  you." 

"  I  am  a  Jew,  and  every  Jew  knows  me." 

Matty  looked  angrily  at  him.  Why  must  he 
always  be  harping  on  that  string  ?  Being  a 
Jew  he  revelled  in  her  anger,  and,  to  obtain  more 
of  it,  he  proceeded  to  amplify,  talking  of  the 
provinciality  of  his  race,  with  its  utter  inability 
to  accept  or  acknowledge  the  qualities  of  any 
other.  To  his  distress  her  anger  had  flashed, 
and  there  was  no  more  of  it.  She  could,  if  she 
would,  hurt  him  more  than  anyone  he  had  ever 
known,  and  he  wanted  her  to  satisfy  the  desire 
in  him  to  be  hurt,  to  prove  that  all  the  many 
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hurts  he  had  received  had  been  trivial.  His 
feelings  had  been  so  lacerated  that  they  had 
become  coated  with  a  scarred  crust  through  which 
nothing  could  penetrate.  Through  this,  if  he 
could  only  rouse  Matty,  he  knew  that  she  could 
break.  She  was  strong  enough  and  hard  enough. 
If  he  could  marry  her,  if  he  could  only  force  on  her 
the  humiliation  of  being  married  to  him — ah  ! 
then  she  would  hurt  him,  torture  him,  rack  him 
into  a  condition  in  which  his  sensibility  would 
no  longer  absorb  what  was  desired  by  his  ambition. 

He  fell  in  by  her  side  and  began  to  scold  her 
for  staying  away  so  long.  (She  had  been  three 
weeks  in  Entwistle.)  She  tolerated  his  imper- 
tinence good-humouredly,  and  he  writhed  under 
the  realization  that  she  made  allowances  for  him. 

"Sharpies  is  at  Wakefield,"  he  said.  "The 
warders  are  so  fond  of  him  that  they  let  him  have 
all  the  letters  and  newspapers  he  wants.  He  would 
be  a  pet  anywhere.  It's  a  pity  he's  such  a  fool." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Sharpies  is  a  fool." 

"  You  were  there  when  he  was  arrested,  weren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  the  Dukes'.  Dr.  Stokes  was  there 
too." 

"  He  has  been  up  north,  lecturing  again.  He's 
a  great  disappointment." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  asked  Matty, 
furious  with  him  for  daring  to  criticize. 

"  He's  talking  a  kind  of  1890  Christian  Socialism 
as  though  he  were  the  first  man  who  ever  thought 
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of  communism.  South  Wales  swallowed  it, 
Thrigsby  may,  but  Glasgow  won't.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  all  these  bigwigs  who  think  of  the  social 
revolution  for  the  first  time  when  something  like 
the  war  comes  along  to  make  them  uncomfortable. 
They  think  they  are  the  whole  show,  but  when 
they  are  comfortable  again  they  will  forget  all 
about  it." 

He  had  found  a  subject  which  made  Matty 
tremble  with  rage,  and  he  was  jealous  that  she  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  Melian. 

She  hailed  a  bus  and  was  for  leaving  him  without 
saying  good-bye.  He  followed  her  and  explained 
that  he  also  was  going  to  Hampstead  to  see  the 
Dukes. 

"  Then  I  shan't  go  and  see  them  this  morning," 
she  said. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Matty." 

"  How  can  I  help  being  angry  when  you  talk 
like  a  conceited  ape  and  go  back  on  everything 
you  have  ever  said  about  Dr.  Stokes,  when  you 
ought  to  be  down  on  your  knees  with  thankfulness 
that  you  were  ever  in  the  same  room  with  him  ?  " 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  tied  down  to  what  I 
thought  ten  weeks  ago." 

"  Please  don't  quarrel  in  a  public  place — not 
that  I  would  condescend  to  quarrel  with  you." 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't,"  he  cried,  and  he  went 
white  with  passion  and  began  to  whisper  hoarsely 
to  her,  begging  her  to  realize  how  much  he  loved 
her,  what  she  meant  to  him,  and  how  he  had  only 
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been  talking  to  annoy  her,,  because  that  was  the 
only  means  he  had  of  making  her  notice  his  existence. 

"  Don't  be  kind  to  me  !  "  he  said.  "  You  are 
kind  to  everyone,  you  are  kind  to  a  dog  or  a  cat 
or  an  old  woman  in  the  street.  I'm  happier  when  I 
offend  you,  though  it  makes  me  utterly  miserable 
to  do  so.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Matty  ? 
Don't  you  love  anybody  ?  Haven't  you  the 
faintest  idea  what  it  is  to  me  to  love  you  as  I  do  ? 
It  is  with  me  day  and  night.  It  is  as  though  my 
veins  were  full  of  hot  sand,  as  though  my  nerves 
were  covered  with  it,  and  I  feel,  day  and  night, 
day  in,  day  out,  that  I  am  a  solitary,  wandering 
Jew,  lost,  burning  up  in  this  desert  of  a  London." 

Matty  winced  at  the  word  Jew.     He  went  on  : 

"  Look  at  it !  This  yellow  waste  of  houses, 
making  the  people  like  themselves.  I  can  see  it 
all  so  clearly.  I  used  to  be  able  to  see  all  round 
it,  but  since  I  have  wanted  you  I've  lost  that. 
I  can  see  round  nothing,  because  I  can't  see 
round  you." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  which  she  removed. 
He  stamped  with  fury  and  said  : 

"  You  listen  and  listen  and  listen,  and  make 
notes  and  compare  me  with  someone  else,  and 
you  think :  '  Poor  little  Sembal,'  and  it  is  just 
interesting  to  you  that  a  man  can  be  so  shaken 
by  you.  I  know  you.  You  think  you  are  different, 
that  what  women  have  felt  and  suffered  in  love 
will  be  different  for  you.  I  know  you.  There  are 
thousands  of  you.  But  wait,  wait,  wait.  ..." 
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He  ceased.  He  knew  he  had  stirred  her.  Her 
lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  were  half  closed,  but 
he  knew  too  that  her  thoughts  were  miles  away 
from  himself,  so  that  she  had  not  even  heard  his 
last  phrases.  He  was  sick  with  fright  lest  she 
should  never  speak  to  him  again,  so  that  it  came 
as  a  relief  when  she  turned  to  him  with  the  genial 
smile  that  he  most  dreaded  and  said  kindly  : 

"  I  don't  think  people  talk  about  it  quite  so 
much  when  they  are  in  love." 

"  When  there  are  two,  no  ;  no,  a  thousand  times, 
no ;  but  when  there  is  one — he  must,  he  must ; 
he  must  talk,  tell  or  die." 

Matty  ignored  that,  saying  : 

"  I  must  see  the  Dukes  this  morning.  Do  you 
mind  waiting  until  I  have  gone." 

Sembal  did  mind,  for  two  very  good  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  he  loved  nothing  so  much  as 
being  seen  with  Matty,  arriving  at  a  house  with 
her,  in  the  street  or  a  restaurant  or  at  a  theatre — 
he  adored  the  theatre — and  secondly,  he  knew 
that  she  was  extremely  vague  about  time,  and  he 
had  often  been  left  for  hours  in  the  street,  not 
daring  to  move,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  she  had  forgotten  him. 

Matty  found  little  Duke  feverish  with  excite- 
ment. Dr.  Stokes  had  been  arrested.  Matty 
went  white  to  the  lips  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

"  Where  ?     When  ?  " 

"In  Thrigsby.  I  don't  know  why.  He  had 
colossal  audiences  there.  People  said  it  was  like 
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Cobden  come  again.  I've  read  through  all  the 
reports  of  his  speeches,  and  I  can't  find  a  word 
they  could  have  got  him  on  ;  not  a  word.  There's 
no  sedition  in  it,  unless  the  word  liberty  has  become 
seditious."  Little  Duke's  spectacles  flashed  as- 
tonishment and  incredulity.  "  I  can't  believe  it. 
I  can't  believe  that  the  authorities  would  be  such 
idiots  as  to  give  us  an  advertisement  like  that." 

"  Don't  you  understand  what  it  means  ?  " 
asked  Matty.  "  To  be  in  prison  might  be  the  end 
of  a  man  like  that." 

"  I  think  it's  fine,"  said  Duke.  "  It  is  always 
these  quiet  little  men  who  go  the  whole  hog. 
By  Jove  !  they  can't  ignore  us  now,  with  a  man 
like  that  going  to  prison  !  " 

;'  Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  if  you  think  it's 
so  fine  ?  " 

"  I've  done  my  best,"  said  Duke.  "  I've  done 
everything  I  possibly  can,  but  they  won't  take 
any  notice  of  me." 

"  Will  they  keep  him  ?     Won't  they  try  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they'll  try  him,  though  they  would 
get  out  of  it  if  they  could." 

Hedwig  came  down. 

"  Matty's  quite  upset  by  the  news,"  said  Duke. 

"  I  saw  him  at  home,"  Matty  explained,  won- 
dering why  she  troubled  to  explain.  "  He  came 
to  lunch  with  us  one  day.  I  didn't  even  know  he 
was  going  on  talking." 

Hedwig  smiled  to  herself,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  just  like  Matty,  so  impervious  to  the  attentions 
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of  young  men,  to  set  her  cap  at  a  middle-aged 
celebrity. 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  for  talking.  Dr. 
Stokes  is  too  academic  and  precise  to  indulge  in 
the  loose  talk  which  the  authorities  regard  as 
dangerous.  They  must  have  trumped  up  some 
technical  charge.  We  don't  know  anything  except 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  arrested.  The  office 
ought  to  have  a  telegram  soon.  I  think  I'll  go 
down  there  and  wait  for  it.  Are  you  coming, 
Matty  ?  " 

"  I  won't  go  near  the  office  again.  You  don't 
do  anything  there  except  get  people  into  trouble." 

"  O !  come  now,"  protested  Duke.  "  It  was 
organized  to  get  people  out  of  trouble." 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  was  organized  for ;  the 
result  is  that  you  send  people  like  Sharpies  and 
Dr.  Stokes  to  prison.  You  are  just  doing  the 
politicians'  dirty  work  for  them  because  you  are 
politicians  yourselves,  and  if  you  were  in  their 
position  you  would  be  just  the  same.  They  send 
good  men  out  to  be  killed  rather  than  face  facts, 
and  you  send  good  men  to  prison  for  the  same 


reason." 


Hedwig  and  Duke  turned  on  her  with  gaping 
mouths.  They  looked  to  her  rather  like  startled 
frogs. 

"Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "that  something 
real  has  happened,  and  that  it  makes  all  your 
fussy  Sunday-School  agitation  look  silly  ?  " 

"  Silly  !  " 
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Duke  took  off  his  spectacles  and  looked  at  them 
ruefully  as  though  they  were  at  fault.  He  put 
them  on  again.  Matty,  the  room,  his  wife  looked 
much  the  same  as  before. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  are  talking  about," 
he  said.  "  I've  done  my  best,  but  to  me  you  are 
simply  an  unaccountable  creature  of  moods." 

"Very  well  then,"  said  Matty.  "I  will  tell 
you.  At  the  dinner  which  you  gave  to  Sharpies, 
I  saw,  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now,  that  all  you 
found  in  Dr.  Stokes  was  an  advertisement  for 
yourselves,  you,  Sembal,  Hordern,  everybody 
except  Sharpies.  It  explained  everything  to  me, 
though  I  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time.  ..." 
She  became  inarticulate  again,  but  floundered  on  : 
"  I  don't  mean  just  the  little  puddle  of  frogs  you 
live  in,  but  everything ;  why  there  is  nowhere 
to  go,  no  one  to  turn  to,  no  desire  for  anything 
but  a  door  you  can  lock,  and  a  room  you  can 
sit  in.  .  .  ." 

Little  Duke  turned  on  her  : 

"  If  that  is  what  you  want,  then  you  had  better 
go  out  and  smash  windows  in  Piccadilly,  for  you 
are  nothing  but  a  suffragette  of  the  wildest  type — 
go  to  prison,  or  go  back  to  the  canteen,  for  all  the 
wild  women  have  turned  rabidly  jingo  because 
we  have  taken  their  space  in  the  newspapers." 

Hedwig  had  been  sitting  at  the  table  with  her 
broad  head  held  in  her  plump,  stubby  hands. 

"Do  be  quiet,"  she  said.  "  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  Willy,  that  we  have  run  off  the  rails.  We 
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started  out  to  help  people  and  to  keep  ourselves 
detached.  You  know  you  said  it  was  the  grand 
opportunity  for  Socialism,  but  what's  the  good  of 
Socialism  when  there  aren't  any  Socialists,  but 
only  frantic,  frightened,  cunning  men  and  women." 

"  What  about  Russia  ?  " 

"  Russia  is  just  the  same  as  here,  only  worse." 

They  had  forgotten  Matty  and  had  turned  to 
each  other  to  discover  what  was  left  after  this 
sudden  explosion.  There  was  much :  affection, 
good-humoured  tolerance,  even  their  preposterous 
earnestness. 

"  What  is  the  good,"  asked  Hedwig,  "  what  is 
the  good  of  being  a  revolutionary  when  there  isn't 
going  to  be  a  revolution  ?  " 

Duke  thumped  the  table  and  shouted  in  a 
startlingly  loud  voice  : 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  revolution,  and  we  are 
going  to  help  to  bring  it  about,  for  I  swear  that 
my  son  shall  not  live  in  such  a  world  as  this." 

Matty  smiled.  He  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
platform  and,  from  the  rapt  expression  on  Hedwig's 
face,  she  understood  that  the  little  man  had  found 
in  his  wife  what  every  man  desires,  the  perfect 
audience.  Her  smile  grew  into  a  mischievous 
grin  and  she  asked  : 

"  Suppose  he  likes  it." 

Duke,  who  had  forgotten  her  for  the  moment, 
started,  blinked  and  protested  : 

"  I  decline  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  I  just  thought  of  that,"  said  Matty  simply. 
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"  1  remembered  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  do  like  it,  war  and  all." 

"  What  about  the  heroes  who  have  gone  to 
prison  ?  " 

"  They  don't  like  it,  that's  all." 

"  Ah  !  "  Duke  raised  his  finger  and  shook  it 
at  her.  "  You  have  no  feeling.  That's  what  it 
is.  You  sit  and  sit  and  watch  us  all,  and  do 
nothing,  want  to  do  nothing.  ..." 

"Oh,  do  be  quiet,"  cried  Hedwig.  "You'll 
never  understand  Matty  as  long  as  you  live.  She 
doesn't  want  to  quarrel  with  us.  She's  too  fond 
of  us,  aren't  you,  Matty  ?  " 

Matty  nodded. 

"  And  she's  quite  right  about  Dr.  Stokes.  He 
did  come  in  when  we  were  just  at  a  standstill  and 
didn't  quite  know  what  we  were  up  to,  and  we 
didn't  know  how  important  it  was,  and  Matty  did. 
That  is  all,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Again  Matty  nodded. 

A  telegram  arrived  from  Thrigsby.     It  ran  : 

"  Stokes  left  for  London,  twelve  train.  Bail 
arranged.  Meet  with  lawyer. — KENNEDY." 

"  Who's  Kennedy  ?  "  asked  Duke. 

"  It  can't  be  Penrose,"  cried  Hedwig.  "  He  is 
in  Turkey." 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  Matty.  "He  was  staying 
with  my  uncle  while  I  was  away." 

"  Then  it  must  be.  But  Penrose  in 
Thrigsby  !  .  .  ." 
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"  Anyone  may  be  anywhere  nowadays,"  said 
Duke,  labouring  to  recover  lost  ground.  "It  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  facts  in  the  revolution.  Who 
would  have  expected  men  in  prison  in  America  to 
be  governing  Russia  a  few  months  later  ?  And, 
besides,  Penrose  never  does  what  or  is  where 
he  is  expected  to  do  or  be." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  stay  with  your  uncle  ?  " 
asked  Hedwig. 

"  He  walked  in  to  buy  a  dog,  and  stayed  for  three 
days." 

"  Now,  isn't  that  like  Penrose  ?  "  cried  Hedwig. 
"  He  used  to  go  off  into  the  West  of  Ireland  on  a 
donkey,  or  during  the  Long  Vacation  he  used 
to  disappear,  and  turn  up  at  the  beginning  of  term 
saying  he  had  been  tutoring  a  Grand  Duke  in 
Herzegovina,  or  teaching  English  to  the  Court 
of  Montenegro.  But  the  most  unexpected  thing 
of  all  was  when  he  enlisted  just  like  anybody  else, 
because  he  can't  have  believed  the  lies  in  the 
newspapers.  ..." 

Matty  was  not  interested  in  Penrose.  Her 
only  feeling  concerning  him  was  still  one  of 
resentment. 

Duke  pulled  himself  together,  looked  important, 
and  said  that  he  must  go  down  to  the  office  at  once 
to  see  about  Dr.  Stokes5  defence.  He  saw  Matty 
wince  as  the  subject  was  resumed  and  fled  before 
she  could  give  vent  to  any  further  indignation. 

'  You  were  a  little  hard,"  said  Hedwig.  "  Going 
to  prison  is  important  because  it  registers  the  fact 
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that  there  are  people  who  think  as  we  do.  Look 
at  Liebknecht  in  Germany  and  Jaures  in  France. 
Jaures  was  killed.  When  people  return  to  their 
senses  and  forget  the  war  they  will  remember 
Liebknecht  and  Jaures  and  they  will  want  to 
know  why." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Matty.  "People 
like  my  father  never  want  to  know  why.  To 
them  Liebknecht  and  Jaures  are  merely  wrong- 
headed  men  who  behaved  badly  when  everyone 
else  was  behaving  well." 

She  could  talk  easily  to  Hedwig,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Uncle  Bill,  was  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  from  whom  she  ex- 
pected nothing.  To  be  with  Hedwig  soothed  her. 
Hedwig  was  so  placid,  so  satisfied,  so  imperturb- 
able, with  her  large  olive  face  and  wide  grin, 
disclosing  broad  white  teeth.  There  was  nothing 
excessive  about  Hedwig  and  there  was  in  her  a 
very  strict  and  satisfying  economy :  she  had 
just  enough  house,  just  enough  husband,  just 
enough  baby,  just  enough  education  and  ideas  ; 
nothing  about  her  was  ever  shabby  or  worn, 
nothing  untidy,  and  she  had  nothing  that  was  not 
in  use  and  in  admirable  repair.  Her  very  genuine 
friendship  for  Matty  was  economically  used. 
There  was  no  intrusion  about  it ;  she  took  quietly 
from  Matty  just  enough  to  leaven  the  lump  of 
her  own  placidity,  and  let  Matty  take,  when  she 
wanted  it,  which  was  not  often,  just  enough  of  it, 
to  let  the  light  of  her  serenity  fall  upon  the  cloud 
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of  trouble  as  it  broke  and  trailed  away.  She 
yearned  sentimentally  over  Matty  as  a  young 
creature  most  dangerous  to  herself,  but  never  let 
her  know  it.  She  was  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  hear  of  serious  trouble  in  that  quarter,  but 
would  not  take  it  too  seriously.  She  regarded 
herself  as  one  of  the  rare  and  lucky  women  who 
have  found  a  thoroughly  honest  husband,  and 
was  prepared  to  let  whosoever  needed  it,  provided 
she  was  fond  of  them,  benefit  by  her  good  fortune, 
which  would  increase  as  the  years  went  by,  for  her 
little  husband  would,  when  his  father  died,  inherit 
enormous  wealth,  which,  no  doubt,  he  would  spend 
royally  upon  good  causes. 

"  You're  a  strange  being,  Matty,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  why  you  make  such  a  strong 
impression  on  people,  but  you  do.  When  my 
sister-in-law  was  here  and  we  were  talking  of  the 
rumpus  over  Dr.  Stokes  in  South  Wales,  do  you 
remember  suddenly  telling  us  about  their  house 
and  the  pugs  and  peacocks  on  the  lawn  ?  Well, 
she  asked  about  you,  and  we  told  her  you  lived 
with  Uncle  Bill  and  the  beasts  and  birds  and 
reptiles,  and,  sure  enough,  she  has  gone  and  bought 
pugs  and  peacocks,  though  I  believe  she  went 
there  to  collect  you  for  her  menagerie, .  as  we  call 
it.  My  brother-in-law  is  terribly  important  since 
the  war,  outside  the  business.  He  made  it  all, 
you  know,  and  everyone  says  he  is  a  financial 
genius  and  is  to  have  a  special  ministry  made 
for  him." 
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"  I  expect  he  ought  to  be  in  prison,"  said  Matty, 
whose  thoughts  were  still  circling  round  prison 
cells  and  iron  bars  and  doors  with  cruel  locks. 
She  could  not  tear  herself  away  from  the  catas- 
trophe of  Melian's  arrest,  which  was  becoming 
an  obsession.  She  even  accused  herself.  She 
ought  to  have  protested  at  the  Sharpies  dinner  ; 
she  ought  to  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  go 
with  him  to  Stalbridge,  and  then  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  happened.  She  ought — but  she  could 
not  pin  any  moment  down  as  ultimately  fatal, 
yet,  none  the  less  for  that,  she  was  very  definitely 
conscious  of  her  responsibility,  and  she  accepted 
it,  never  for  a  moment  relaxing  her  guard  against 
Hedwig,  who  she  knew  was  probing  into  her  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  the  complete  and  sudden 
change  in  her  when  she  heard  the  news,  which, 
until  Matty's  protest,  had  been  for  the  Dukes 
merely  great  and  wonderful,  a  grand  stroke 
against  the  enemy,  British  militarism,  and  not 
at  all  catastrophic.  Hedwig  was  nettled  and 
restless,  as  every  woman  is  when  she  cannot  divine 
what  another  woman,  whose  affairs  abut  upon 
her  own,  is  thinking.  Women  take  their  working 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  from  each  other, 
and  not  at  all  from  men,  who,  indeed,  very  rarely 
know  them,  and  are  forced  to  work  like  ants,  piece- 
meal. Matty  harked  back  to  put  Hedwig  off 
the  scent. 

"  Why  do  you  like  your  brother-in-law's  vul- 
garity, Hedwig  ?  " 
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The  question  was  so  unexpected  as,  for  Matty's 
purpose,  to  be  effective. 

"  O  !  "  stammered  Hedwig,  "  I  don't  know. 
I  suppose  I  like  anything  that  is  well  done." 

"  He  is  only  imitating  the  Americans." 

"  But  you  have  never  seen  him  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

The  retort  was  enough  for  Hedwig,  who  also 
knew  how  to  judge  a  man  by  what  he  had  made 
of  his  wife. 

"  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  successful 
imitation  in  these  days." 

Matty  shrugged. 

"  Everybody  can't  be  original,"  protested  Hed- 
wig, a  little  hotly,  realizing  that  Matty  was  both 
quicker  and  stronger  than  herself. 

"  They  can  be  themselves,"  replied  Matty. 
She  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  into  the  prim  little  suburban  street, 
with  its  trees  and  shrubs  almost  coquettishly 
arranged  to  give  sylvan  leafage  to  cover  the 
builders'  efforts  to  attain  cheapness.  It  was 
raining  dismally,  and  a  few  yards  down  the  street, 
more  dismal  than  the  rain,  was  Sembal.  How 
disgusting  of  him !  He  must  have  seen  Duke 
and  then  remained  at  his  post  by  way  of  asserting 
his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  dog. 

"There's  Sembal,"  she  said.  "He  came  up 
with  me,  but  I  asked  him  to  wait  because  I  wanted 
to  see  you  alone." 

"  Poor  Sembal." 
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Matty  ignored  that.     Hedwig  asked  : 
"  Did  you  come  up  this  morning  for  any  par- 
ticular reason  then  ?  " 

"  I  remembered  hearing  you  mention  Mr. 
Kennedy's  name  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
him.  I  have  to  be  very  careful  with  my  uncle, 
or  he  will  know  the  most  disreputable  people. 
You'd  better  ask  Sembal  in  to  lunch,  for  I  refuse 
to  go  back  to  town  with  him." 

"  He  only  comes  here  to  talk  about  you,  Matty." 

"  If  you  allow  it,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"  How  can  I  prevent  it  ?     I'm  sorry  for  the 

poor  little  thing,  because  he  ought  to  be  working 

and  he  says  he  can't.     After  all,  people  can't  help 

these  things.     You  know  as  well  as  I   do  that 

someone  becomes  important  to  you  without  your 

knowing  it." 

That  was  a  shrewd  stroke  that  almost  penetrated 
Matty's  defences.     Hedwig  resumed  her  onslaught. 
"  And  it  is  much  worse  if  it  leads  nowhere." 
The  word  "  Prison  "  shot  through  Matty's  mind, 
but   she   did  not   connect  it   with  what  Hedwig 
had  said  ;   rather,  vaguely,  with  Sembal. 
:<  Why  doesn't  Sembal  go  to  prison  ?  " 
"  He  is  too  delicate ;  besides,  he  doesn't  think 
the  war  important  enough.     He  would  like  to  see 
barricades   in  the   street.     Then   he'd   go — or   be 
shot." 

"  Please  ask  him  in  to  lunch,"  said  Matty,  "  and 
let  me  go." 

Hedwig  obeyed.     She  had  had  her  share  in  the 
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making  of  the  situation,  for,  when  she  had  first 
met  Matty  she  had  still  a  full  measure  of  the 
ardour  of  recruiting  with  which  a  girlhood  spent 
in  the  service  of  good  causes  had  imbued  her. 
That  ardour  was  nearly  spent  by  now,  and  she 
knew  that  much  of  it  had  run  to  waste  over  her 
attempts  to  enrol  Matty's  qualities  and  the 
energy  of  her  thrust  for  independence  in  the  cause 
which  she  believed  herself  to  have  at  heart.  This 
morning  had  brought  home  her  failure  to  her, 
and  her  discomfiture  found  expression  in  pity 
for  Sembal. 

She  brought  him  in,  while  Matty  ran  upstairs 
to  avoid  him.  Hedwig  found  that  his  boots 
were  full  of  holes,  and  gave  him  dry  socks  and 
slippers  in  which  to  sit  down  to  lunch.  He  heard 
the  door  slam  as  Matty  escaped  and  sat,  trans- 
fixed with  pain,  staring  blankly  at  a  medallion  of 
Dante  which  hung  on  the  wall  above  Hedwig' s 
head. 

"  You've  heard  about  Dr.  Stokes,  of  course  ? 
Matty  was  quite  upset,"  she  said. 

"  Another  mistake.  What's  the  good  of  the 
leaders  going  to  prison  if  the  rank  and  file  do 
nothing  ?  Once  it  became  clear  that  they  weren't 
going  to  shoot  the  lot  of  us  there  was  no  point 
in  going  on.  Who  objects  to  carrying  wounded 
soldiers  or  their  slops  in  hospital,  or  even  being 
a  wounded  soldier  oneself  ?  I  object  to  living 
for  that  matter,  conscientiously,  but  I  go  on  doing 
it.  Honestly,  Hedwig,  my  conscience  tells  me 
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that  there  isn't  a  single  human  being  alive  who 
has  the  right  to  go  on  for  a  minute  longer.  The 
whole  race  ought  to  get  off  this  planet  and  leave 
it  to  the  insects,  who  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  conditions  of  existence.  Yah !  To  get 
shut  up  in  prison  for  going  from  one  dirty  little 
town  to  another  bleating  '  Peace  !  Peace  !  '  It 
makes  me  sick.  Peace  !  Peace  !  In  Birmingham 
indeed !  Birmingham,  that  is  just  one  large 
engine  of  war !  Peace  !  Do  you  know  how  a 
town  grows,  Mrs.  Hedwig  Duke  ?  I  have  seen 
it  in  America.  A  piece  of  country  is  prospected 
for  mines  and  broken  to  the  plough.  When  there 
are  mines  and  farms,  a  lot  of  rogues  gather  together 
and  bleed  the  miners  and  the  farmers,  and  so  a 
town  grows  out  of  robbery,  nothing  but  robbery, 
and  some  towns  grow  so  big  that  they  can  rob 
whole  countries.  So  why  go  to  the  towns  and 
cry  '  Peace  1  Peace  !  '  Why,  Dr.  Stokes  has  an 
enormous  income  from  a  town  !  What  right  has 
he  to  be  crying  '  Peace  !  Peace  !  '  when  he  is 
robbing  you  and  me  ?  " 

"If  it  comes  to  that  the  lunch  you  are  eating 
is  paid  for  by  Sheffield,  where  the  buttons  come 
from,  and  we  cry  Peace  !  " 

"  I  don't.  I  cry  War  on  everything,  but  real 
war,  not  this  ghastly  fake  with  both  sides  making 
convenient  arrangements  through  the  neutrals. 
I'd  like  to  see  every  man  convicted  of  a  lie  hung, 
and  every  man  who  owned  more  than  one  room 
for  each  member  of  his  family  taken  out  and 

14* 
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shot,  and  every  man  who  had  more  than  enough 
to  carry  him  over  a  month  thrashed  and  set  to 
breaking  stones  in  the  road.  Six  months  of  that 
and  there' d  be  a  different  story  to  tell." 

"  And  the  women  ?  " 

"  I'd  make  no  distinction  of  sex.  Let  women 
look  after  themselves !  They  can  do  it  well 
enough  now  when  they  have  men  to  steal  for  them  ; 
they'd  do  it  better  if  they  were  put  to  it.  All 
you  English  people  are  led  wildly  astray  by  all  the 
gup  your  Labourites  talk  about  '  The  People.' 
There's  no  such  thing  as  '  The  People.'  '  God 
save  the  people,'  indeed  !  As  if  God  ever  saved 
anything.  God  makes  a  thing  and  lets  it  save 
itself  if  it  can.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  can't. 
The  tenth  time  it  can,  and  for  that  reason  the 
successful  tenth  ought  to  kill  off  the  rest." 

"  Isn't  that  what  is  happening  ?  "  asked  Hedwig. 
"  This  is  only  a  beginning." 

"  I  wish  it  were.  This  is  only  an  accident, 
and  the  wrong  people  are  being  killed.  My  idea 
of  a  conscientious  objector  is  one  who  says  :  '  Look 
here  !  you  are  killing  the  wrong  people.  I  can 
make  you  out  a  list  of  those  who  ought  to  go.'  ' 

Hedwig  laughed. 

"  I  can  guess  who  would  be  on  it,"  she  said. 

"  You  would  guess  wrong,  for  it  would  not  be 
a  personal  list  at  all,  but  a  scientific  one  with 
a  properly  drawn  graph.  If  it  were  a  personal 
list  my  own  name  would  head  it,  for  ever  being 
such  an  idiot  as  to  believe  that  people  who  cried 
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Peace  !  Peace  !  meant  war.  It  is  all  over.  Stokes 
will  go  to  prison  for  the  lot  of  us,  and  all  our  money, 
all  our  enthusiasm  will  be  blown  to  the  winds  on 
the  great  gust  of  perspiring  relief  that  will  blow 
through  these  rotten,  vulgar  countries  when  the 
war  stops.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  Duke, 
you  will  send  him  back  to  the  buttons  to  make 
enough  money  to  tide  you  over  when  the  crash 
comes  and  the  barricades  go  up." 
"  And  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Starve,  as  I  always  have  done,  and  go  on  telling 
people  they  are  being  swindled,  as  I  always  have 
done." 

"It's  a  cheerful  prospect.  Do  you  want  Matty 
to  starve  too  ?  " 

"Why  not?  It  would  do  her  good.  She'd 
soon  stop  waiting  for  Jesus  Christ  to  come  down 
from  the  Cross." 

The  phrase  shocked  Hedwig,  and  Sembal  was 
pleased  that  it  was  so. 

"  That  is  what  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity 
has  done  for  women,"  he  said.  "  Everything  they 
have  goes  into  a  mystical  longing,  and  before  he 
knows  where  he  is  your  ordinary  man  is  married 
to  a  clothes-horse  with  a  stomach.  There  simply 
isn't  any  woman  at  all,  and  seven-eighths  of  civi- 
lized activity  is  devoted  to  hanging  clothes  on  the 
clothes-horse." 

Hedwig,  with  Matty  still  on  her  mind,  went 
groping  behind  Sembal' s  vehemence  for  the  link 
between  himself  and  Melian  Stokes.  If  anything 
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had  come  to  light  between  Matty  and  Melian  it 
could  only  have  happened  up  north,  and  in  that 
case  how  could  Sembal  know  anything  about  it  ? 
For  Matty  would  never  betray  herself  to  a  soul, 
least  of  all  to  Sembal.  Perhaps,  she  thought, 
Sembal  had  managed  to  engage  some  part  of 
Matty.  These  were  serious  people.  Contact,  once 
established,  was  not  easily  disengaged,  and  to  all 
of  them  a  relationship  without  contact  was  in- 
tolerable. Something  had  happened,  and  perhaps 
Sembal  was  the  only  one  who  knew  it,  or  had  faced 
it,  and  understood  its  implications.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  have  flung  him  off  into 
such  extravagance,  though  again,  besotted  as  he 
was  over  Matty,  he  was  quite  capable  of  imagining 
something  to  have  happened  to  the  point  of  ob- 
session. But  then,  why  should  his  imagination 
have  selected  Melian  Stokes  as  his  rival,  the  very 
last  person  in  the  world  to  be  diverted  by  a  woman 
from  the  purpose  on  which  his  passion  was  set, 
though  that,  of  course,  made  him  a  standing  temp- 
tation to  all  women,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Matty,  who  was  ruled  by  only  one  thing,  one 
single  weakness,  her  pride.  Yet,  as  Sembal 
sat  silent,  pulling  at  his  under  lip  and  pounding 
out  one  grotesque  thought  after  another,  she  was 
more  than  ever  certain  that  something  very 
remarkable  had  happened,  something  so  remark- 
able indeed  that  it  shamed  her  for  prying  after  it, 
though,  once  begun,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
prevented  her.  Curiosity  flamed  in  her ;  alarm 
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for  consequences  to  herself,  to  Matty,  to  Sembal, 
though  she  could  not  see  how  anything  so  obscure 
could  produce  its  consequences  for  a  very  long 
time.  Then,  suddenly,  she  felt  that  she  had  never 
understood  Matty,  and  that  this  thing  that  was 
happening  was  making  Matty  of  tremendous  and 
unfathomable  importance  in  every  sense.  .  .  . 
She  could  stand  the  strain  of  probing  no  longer, 
and  leaned  back  with  her  head  swimming  and  a 
mist  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

"  My  God,  how  wretched  I  am  !  "  said  Sembal, 
and  he  wriggled  his  toes  in  Duke's  slippers  so  that 
the  leather  squeaked. 

"  Don't  do  that !  "  cried  Hedwig  at  last.  "  I 
don't  wonder  they  murder  Jews  in  Russia." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Sembal,  "  for  we  never 
leave  anything  alone.  We  have  to  kill  or  be 
killed — in  soul  I  mean." 

"  Of  course  you  mean  in  soul.  Whoever  means 
anything  else  ?  .  .  .  I  have  a  headache.  I'm 
going  to  lie  down.  You  can  stay  if  you  like,  only 
don't  make  the  place  as  filthy  as  you  usually  do." 

Sembal  crawled  to  the  fire  in  the  book -room 
and  shrank  into  a  chair,  and  sat  blinking  at  the 
fire  like  a  little  monkey — like  a  monkey,  thought 
Hedwig,  waiting  for  the  cat  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
out. 

Of  all  Sembal' s  immediately  accessible  acquaint- 
ances only  the  Dukes  possessed  a  house.  The 
rest  lived,  like  himself,  in  lodgings,  attics  above 
factories,  holes  behind  shops,  moving  when  the 
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arrears  of  rent  had  become  finally  hopeless,  existing 
only  through  the  immensity  of  London.  Brought 
as  a  child  to  the  East  End,  he  had  struggled  out 
of  it  through  County  Council  scholarships  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  aiming  at  a  post 
as  statistician  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  but,  unable 
to  resist  an  opportunity  of  asserting  his  superior 
intelligence,  also  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions with  which  the  reformers  he  encountered 
were  benevolently  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  fatu- 
ously concerned,  he  arrived  at  his  degree  without 
a  friend  in  the  world,  offended  the  very  person 
he  should  have  placated,  passed  well  into  the 
Civil  Service,  and  was  allotted  a  desk  in  the  Post 
Office.  He  resigned  before  he  even  went  near 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  thereafter  lived  by 
his  wits,  embittered,  solitary,  agued  with  ambition. 
His  industry  and  ability  procured  him  post  after 
post,  but  directly  he  succeeded  in  anything  he 
found  that  success  had  lured  him  on  to  acquies- 
cence in  a  condition  of  society  that  was  loathsome 
to  him,  and  he  would  resign  with  an  abusive  and 
generally  scurrilous  letter.  Nothing  escaped  him  ; 
the  foibles,  the  intrigues,  the  vices  of  his  colleagues 
all  lacerated  his  nerves  until  he  must  either  scream 
them  from  the  house-tops  or  hurl  them  in  their 
faces,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  chose  the  latter. 

He  had  begun  to  dread  his  own  irascibility,  and 
sitting  by  Duke's  fire,  he  knew  that  it  had  mas- 
tered him  once  again.  Hordern  and  the  rest  had 
made  a  success  of  their  agitation.  Hordern 
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particularly  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political 
career,  and  Sembal  could  not  stomach  it.  What  a 
triumph  for  a  handful  of  obscure  young  men 
to  have  sent  an  illustrious  man  to  prison  in  their 
cause  !  The  next  step  would  be  an  outrageous 
popularity,  and  popularity  was  the  ruin  of  every- 
thing. In  another  twenty  years  there  was  no 
reason  why  Hordern  should  not  be  Prime  Minister 
with  a  nauseatingly  vulgar  brand  of  pacifism  and 
brotherhood,  the  Christian  Patriotism  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  dwindled  to  a  mawkish  internationalism, 
which  would  leave  no  colour  in  the  world  except, 
possibly,  the  Salvation  Army. 

Sembal  had  hated  Hordern  at  sight,  but  had 
underestimated  him,  had  thought  him  more 
theatrical  and  less  serene  than  he  was,  imagining 
that  he  would  be  broken  upon  the  reality  of  the 
situation  when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Socialist 
movement  began  to  turn  in  its  strength.  But 
the  rank  and  file  either  had  no  strength,  or  they 
thought,  like  good  trade  unionists,  that  it  was 
enough  for  a  meeting  to  record  a  protest ;  they 
never  turned.  Nothing  happened.  The  activities 
of  the  L.  D.  became  as  automatic  as  those  of  the 
department  of  the  War  Office  which  recorded  them. 
On  top  of  this  disillusionment,  which  was  no 
worse  than  others  he  had  suffered,  came  his  wild 
and  almost  hysterical  love  for  Matty,  for  which 
he  had  no  preparatory  experience  whatever.  Yet 
he  was  thankful  for  it,  as  something  against  which 
to  pit  himself.  He  had  despised  love  as  an  animal 
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condition,  a  fleeting  surfeit  of  the  senses,  a  state 
of  suspension  in  which  the  functions  and  faculties 
of  a  man  were  clogged  and  himself  brought  to  a 
sickly  incapacity ;  nothing  was  served  by  it 
except  Nature,  who,  having  cattle,  dogs,  trees, 
flowers,  flies,  sparrows,  pigeons,  March  hares  and 
fowls  to  go  on  with,  could  well  afford  to  be  trampled 
on  by  men.  All  the  same  the  subject  interested 
Sembal,  and  he  had  read  all  the  literature  dealing 
with  it  on  which  he  could  lay  hands,  and  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Indians  were  the  only 
race  who  had  had  the  courage  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  a  spirit  of  scientific  research.  All  the  Europeans, 
from  Ovid  down,  had  substituted  a  romantic  and 
disgusting  gloss,  glorifying  sensation  at  the  expense 
of  perception.  Occasionally  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  through  this  cowardice  of  theirs,  this 
unceasing  aggravation  of  sensuality  that  the  Euro- 
peans would  come  to  grief.  When  he  had  finished 
with  Capital,  he  proposed  to  deal  with  Sex,  and 
often  thought  with  excitement  of  the  detestation 
he  would  arouse.  It  was  high  time,  he  thought, 
that  someone  carried  on  the  work  of  Havelock 
Ellis  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  escape  it. 

It  had  not  taken  him  long,  instructed  as  he  was, 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  first  charming 
toils  of  his  interest  in  Matty,  and,  that  done,  it 
was  easily  plain  to  him  that  she  was  as  clean 
by  nature  of  desire  for  sensation  as  he  had  become 
by  fervid  labour,  and  for  many  months  he  had 
imagined  that  all  her  being  must  be  concentrated 
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on  a  childish  ideal,  which  must  bring  disillusion- 
ment and  possibly  a  collapse,  the  more  violent 
for  her  young  effort,  into  the  condition  which 
satisfies  the  vulgar  as  an  intimation  of  the  infinite. 
As  he  thrust  himself  upon  her,  he  learned,  on  the 
contrary,  that  she  was  a  thoroughly  practical 
young  woman,  and  that  her  desire,  whatever 
imagination  it  had  taken  unto  itself,  was  based 
upon  a  very  shrewd  perception  that  acquiescence 
in  the  common  domestic  ideal  and  the  technique 
proper  to  it  meant  a  sudden  and  perhaps  final 
arrest  of  personality.  Hence  her  guardedness  and 
suspicion  of  everything  as  an  attempt  to  impose 
on  her,  and  her  wild  defensiveness  with  every 
settled,  even  every  factitious  group  which  she 
encountered.  An  individual  of  any  conceivable 
kind  she  could  grapple  with,  but  a  group  filled  her 
with  a  disarming  anger.  Sembal  suffered  from 
something  of  the  same  kind,  but  he  detested  people, 
while  she  was  fond  of  them,  always  full  of  an 
affection  which  responded  readily  to  any  kind 
of  charm  or  to  any  appeal,  however  unconscious, 
for  her  sympathy.  Where  he  recoiled,  she  ad- 
vanced, so  that  there  was,  for  him,  an  unbridgable 
distance  between  them,  and  he  could  only  approach 
her  in  her  reserve,  that  which  she  was  keeping 
back  against  the  time  when  she  must  call  upon 
it  or  lose  the  whole  of  it  for  ever.  She  was  living, 
Sembal  had  guessed,  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
live  if  his  nervous  fragility  had  not  forced  him 
to  dissipate  his  own  reserve  year  by  year,  and  as 
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he  imagined  he  would  live  when  the  revolution 
had  come,  and  all  the  moral  distemper  and  fevers 
that  fouled  the  air  had  been  dissipated.  Since  her 
irruption  into  his  life  he  had  taken  stock  of  it  over 
and  over  again,  only  to  admit  that  what  was  left 
was  beneath  her  notice.  He  had  only  just  enough 
to  cling  grimly  to  his  purpose  of  watching  her, 
understanding  her,  following  her  through  her 
crisis  when  it  came.  There  was  no  chivalry  in 
Sembal,  no  sense  of  difference  in  plane.  The  world 
to  him  was  a  flat  wilderness  in  which  one  tribe  was 
as  good  as  another ;  for  all  his  fineness,  he  could 
be  base  without  a  tremor,  for  to  him  there  was 
neither  higher  nor  lower.  He  could  be  magnani- 
mous, but  only  after  the  nicest  calculation  of  the 
probable  return  ;  so,  though  in  all  his  thoughts 
of  Matty  he  was  generous,  it  was  out  of  respect 
for  the  one  hope  remaining  to  him  that  in  whatever 
happened  to  her,  she  might  miss  her  aim,  draw 
upon  her  reserve,  lose  it,  and  accept  in  him  the 
one  quality  of  arduous  persistence  that  was  left 
to  him.  He  had  his  romantic  element  also,  and 
imagined  himself,  when  she  had  become  tragic, 
taking  her  away  to  Russia  or  America,  anywhere 
out  of  this  toy-shop  of  an  England.  .  .  . 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  counting  it  all  over  for 
the  thousandth  time,  and  he  found  the  quiet  of 
the  little  Hampstead  street  so  nerve-racking 
after  the  clatter  and  rumble  that  he  was  used  to 
in  the  Russell  Square  region,  that  he  could  not 
move  for  home.  Hedwig  slept,  for  she  had  been 
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overworking  and  was  ordered  to  rest,  and  so,  when 
Duke  arrived,  with  Penrose  Kennedy  and  Melian, 
tired  and  hungry  after  a  disorganized  journey  in 
a  train  full  of  drunken  soldiers  returning  to  France, 
he  found  Sembal  in  his  socks  and  slippers,  looking 
as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  burglary 
or  adultery.  Sembal  gaped  at  Melian,  whose  ap- 
pearance had  greatly  altered  since  the  Sharpies 
dinner.  He  was  greyer,  and  instead  of  the  sharp, 
bird-like  alertness  that  had  been  characteristic 
of  his  eyes,  there  was  in  them  a  strange,  smouldering 
gleam,  rather  like  a  muffled  searchlight  turned  this 
way  and  that  in  the  darkness. 

Melian  shook  hands  with  Sembal,  who  backed 
away  from  him  : 

"  It  is  a  relief,"  he  said,  "  to  meet  a  sober  man. 
I  suppose  it  is  unpatriotic  to  refuse  to  drink  out 
of  a  soldier's  bottle,  but  I  really  couldn't.  ..." 

"  They  didn't  arrest  you  for  that,"  said  Sembal. 

"  No.  They  merely  called  me  a  bloody  pro- 
German  for  that.  I  am  under  arrest  for  evading 
the  censorship  and  corresponding  with  the  enemy." 

"  And  did  you  ?  " 

"I  did.  My  only  anxiety  is  that  they  should 
produce  my  letter  in  court,  so  that  it  will  be  pub- 
lished everywhere,  for  I  have  never  written 
a  better.  It  was  intended  for  publication  in 
Germany  and  America." 

Sembal  cast  up  his  eyes  at  such  excessive  folly. 

"  You  don't  know  Mr.  Kennedy,  Sembal  ?  " 

Sembal  looked  grudgingly  at  Penrose.     He  did 
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not  like  good-looking  young  men ;  life  was  made 
too  easy  for  them. 

"  Is  Hedwig  at  home  ?  " 

Hedwig  came  down  at  this  moment. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  should  have  come 
first  to  our  house,"  and,  with  a  glance  at  Sembal, 
she  added  :  "  Matty  was  here  this  morning  and 
nearly  tore  us  in  pieces  for  letting  you  be  arrested. 
How  are  you,  Penrose  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  thanks." 

"  Very  kind  of  her  to  take  it  like  that,"  said 
Melian.  "  I  hope  you  assured  her  that  nothing 
better  could  have  happened." 

"  Are  you  pleased  about  it  ?  "  asked  Sembal 
bitterly. 

"  I  should  jolly  well  think  so,"  chirped  little 
Duke,  producing  an  armful  of  evening  newspapers. 
"  Look  at  these  !" 

Sembal  retired  into  the  other  room  to  change 
his  socks  and  shoes.  When  he  returned  he  found 
Penrose  on  the  point  of  going,  and  asked  if  he 
might  join  him.  As  they  walked  down  the  little 
street  he  said  : 

"  You  don't  look  like  one  of  us." 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  Penrose.  "  I  used  to 
work  with  Dr.  Stokes  until  the  war." 

"Is  he  as  good  as  people  say  he  is  ?  " 

"  Better." 

"  I  don't  ask  any  more  of  a  man  than  that." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Penrose,  swinging  out  with  his 
long  legs  as  they  turned  down  Rosslyn  Hill. 
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"  It's  a  pity  then,"  said  Sembal. 

"  What  is  ?  " 

"  His  running  his  neck  into  the  noose." 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  just  like  him  to  come 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"  I  don't  follow  you." 

"  He  would  always  sell  his  shirt  to  help  a  young 
man.  Of  course  you  can  never  be  certain  why 
people  do  things,  but  I  think  this  is  just  the  logical 
conclusion  of  his  habit  of  going  out  of  his  way 
for  people  younger  than  himself.  He  is  fatally 
logical.  Do  you  know  Thrigsby  ?  I  was  up 
there  applying  for  a  job.  I  met  the  little  man  in 
the  street,  and  he  told  me  he  was  lecturing  that 
night.  We  dined  together  and  quarrelled  over 
one  or  two  things  I  thought  I  had  discovered 
while  I  was  away,  and  then  went  on  to  the  hall, 
a  place  that  used  to  be  a  disreputable  boxing  saloon, 
now  fitted  up  with  a  rostrum  and  a  red  flag  and 
portraits  of  Keir  Hardie,  Snowden  and  Macdonald, 
and  of  course  :  '  Workers  of  the  world,  unite.'  ' 

"  Ha  !  "     Sembal  gave  a  savage  little  neigh. 

"  I  listened  in  amazement.  I  heard,  turned 
into  a  classical,  logical  argument,  the  stuff  that 
I  remember  Larkin  yelling  in  Dublin  during  the 
strike.  The  manner  was  impressive,  the  sincerity 
most  moving,  but  the  matter — the  matter  was 
what  everybody  in  the  place,  except  myself  and 
the  speaker,  knew  by  heart.  There  were  fine 
phrases,  mark  you  ;  admirable  close,  hard  sen- 
tences, and  one  or  two  passages  that  were  almost 
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terrifying  in  their  intensity,  but  I  came  away 
feeling  that  what  he  was  doing  was  too  easy  for 
him.  He  was  bored  with  it.  He  is  made  for  the 
toughest  work,  and  when  the  police  came  in  at 
the  end  of  it  and  arrested  him,  I  was  glad,  damn 
glad.  He  was  the  one  man  I  thought  would  stand 
firm,  and  he  deserves  ten  years  for  crumpling  up. 
I  can't  account  for  it  except,  as  I  say,  through  his 
weakness  for  young  men.  .  .  .  /  deserve  ten  years 
for  going  into  it,  for  the  only  possible  retort  is  to 
say  that  you  have  better  things  to  do  and  to  go 
on  doing  them." 

Sembal  was  finding  it  hard  to  keep  up  with 
Penrose's  long  stride.  A  cockney  of  cockneys, 
he  never  walked,  except  underground,  from  train 
to  lift  or  from  train  to  train. 

"  You  must  have  been  well  out  of  the  way  not 
to  have  heard  about  him.  I  must  say  he  has  been 
very  effective — so  far  as  it  goes.  That  is,  if  it  is 
worth  while  making  angry  people  angrier." 

Penrose  smiled.  That  also  had  been  a  weakness 
of  Melian's,  who,  in  the  old  days,  could  never 
resist  tweaking  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  whom 
he  had  lured  out  of  his  depth.  Melian  as  a  political 
leader  would  be  not  so  very  different  from  Melian 
as  pre-eminent  philosopher.  Yet  the  change  in 
Melian  was  profound,  and  more  was  needed  to 
explain  it.  For  Penrose,  Melian,  as  he  had  been, 
was  England  ;  without  Melian,  England,  to  Pen- 
rose,  an  Irishman,  was  as  Germany  to  the  average 
Englishman,  a  place  and  a  people  of  which  he 
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knew  nothing  that  was  not  coloured  by  ineradicable 
prejudice.     In  Thrigsby  and  during  the  journey 
down,  Melian  had  been  polite,  but  seemed  utterly 
to  have  forgotten  the    close  intimacy  in  which 
they  had  worked  for  two  wonderful  years.     Indeed, 
he  even  resented  the  bore  of  talking  to  an  equal 
in   education   after  the  roughness   of  intercourse 
with  his  inferiors,  and  he  was  too  excited  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  his  relationship  with  Pen- 
rose  was  to  be.     It  was  simplest  to  assume  authority 
over  him  and  he  did  so.     Penrose,  without  ad- 
mitting it  to  himself,  was  sore  and  disappointed, 
for  there  had  been  a  time  when  his  life,  through 
Melian,  lay  clear,  open  and  splendid  before  him, 
and  now  it  was  closed.     If,  as  he  still  assumed, 
all  the  confusion  would  in  time  be  removed,  and 
he  would  return  to  Cambridge  and  their  interrupted 
work,  he  must  in  mind  follow  his  leader,  without 
understanding  him,  to  prison,  and  that,  after  his 
own  years  of  confinement,  was  rather  more  than  he 
could  endure.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  temporize.     He  had  no  right  to  con- 
tinue the  work  he  had  begun  with  Melian  without 
him,  and  then  again  there  was  the  difficulty  that 
it  was  work  for  which  no  one  would  pay  him, 
except  as  a  student,  and  it  was  work  which  Melian 
could  not  possibly  have  done  had  he  ever  had  to 
consider  the  question  of  livelihood.     Finally,  there 
was  the    crowning  complication    that  he  wanted 
to  marry  the  girl  he  had  met  in  the  bird-fancier's 
shop. 

15 
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Penrose  was  not  conceited.  His  emotions  were 
simple  and  direct,  perfectly  healthy,  but  at  present 
a  little  hesitant  in  face  of  the  combustion  in  all 
those  whom  he  encountered,  although  as  yet  he 
had  not  clearly  perceived  it,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  continued  to  expect 
everyone  to  behave  as  they  had  behaved  in  the 
few  years  he  had  spent  in  England  before  the 
explosion.  He  ascribed  his  difficulties  of  appre- 
hension to  his  own  absence. 

There  was  an  impertinence  in  Sembal  that  had 
been  irritating  him  for  a  long  time  as  they  walked, 
and  at  last  he  began  to  feel  sure  that  Sembal  was 
spying  on  him,  clinging  to  him  to  find  out  where  he 
was  going.  In  Cambridge  Circus,  therefore,  he 
stopped  and  said  good-night. 

"  Won't  you  join  me  at  supper  ?  "  said  Sembal. 

"  No,  thanks.  Good  night."  And  he  strode 
off  down  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Turning  at  the 
corner  By  the  theatre  he  saw  that  Sembal  was 
following  him,  dashed  quickly  across  the  road 
into  Greek  Street,  doubled  and  crossed  lower 
down.  As  he  approached  the  door  of  Uncle 
Bill's  house  he  saw  Sembal  waiting,  ignored  him, 
and  rang  the  rusty,  cracked  bell,  which  presently 
evoked  shuffling  footsteps.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  hunchbacked  old  Italian  who  could  hardly 
speak  any  English,  but  heard  the  word  Kerrigan  and 
admitted  the  gentleman  where  an  ordinary  visitor 
wou'd  have  had  to  state  his  name  and  business. 

Uncle  Bill  was  painting  a  picture  of  a  Kaffir 
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driver  inspanning  his  oxen,  for  his  painting  was 
to  Uncle  Bill  a  means  of  reminiscence.  A  scene 
would  spring  vividly  to  his  mind,  haunt  him  and 
fill  him  with  a  nostalgia  for  wandering  until  he 
had  committed  the  vision  to  paper.  In  the 
execution  of  a  picture  he  was  translated  to  the 
place  of  his  dreams.  He  stared  blankly  at  Penrose, 
and,  refusing  to  be  interrupted,  went  on  painting. 
Penrose,  appreciating  the  fact,  sat  down  and 
listened  for  indications  of  Matty's  presence.  There 
were  none. 

At  last,  after  nearly  an  hour,  Uncle  Bill  said  : 

"  If  you  think  you're  going  to  get  me  talking 
again,  young  man,  you  are  greatly  mistaken." 

"  Talk,"  replied  Penrose,  "  is  the  very  last  thing 
I  want.  I  am  leaving  London." 

"  Indeed.     Got  a  job  ?  " 

"  Schoolmastering." 

"  Not  much  in  that." 

"No." 

There  was  an  abrupt  silence,  during  which 
Penrose  found  the  world  whirling  round  him, 
presenting  him  with  no  definite  object  upon  which 
to  direct  his  attention.  He  had  never  drifted 
in  his  life  and  resented  feeling  that  he  was  being 
forced  to  do  so  now,  even  more  that  he  could  not 
discover  what  force  was  compelling  him  to  do  so. 
Above  all,  he  was  in  a  hurry,  for  the  first  time 
—in  a  hurry  to  overtake  whatever  had  happened 
in  his  absence.  His  sense  of  humour  had  not 
deserted  him,  but  he  was  beginning  to  recognize 

15* 
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the  most  appalling  fact  of  social  existence,  that 
no  sense  of  humour  is  inexhaustible,  and  that 
even  where  it  is  keenest  a  prolonged  strain,  a 
violent  desire,  an  isolated  passion  can  put  it  out 
of  action,  perhaps  for  ever.  Sembal,  it  had  not 
taken  him  long  to  discover,  had  none.  Uncle 
Bill's  seemed  unimpaired,  but  what  about  Matty  ? 
The  unpleasant  shadow  of  doubt — not  at  all 
important,  for  a  man  loves  a  woman  with  or 
without  a  sense  of  humour,  and  perhaps  more 
comfortably  without — came  from  his  wondering 
whether  Sembal' s  spying  upon  him  had  not  to 
do  with  her,  and  the  bare  hint  of  a  jealous  rivalry 
clarified  his  resolve.  He  counted  himself  for- 
tunate to  have  met  her  so  soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  before  he  had  become  engaged  with 
any  other  preoccupation.  This  was  how  love 
should  be,  sudden,  free  of  circumstance  and  strong 
to  impose  itself  upon  both  what  had  been  before 
and  what  should  come  after.  Sembal,  as  he 
intended,  had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  as 
part  of  what  had  gone  before,  not,  at  first,  in  rela- 
tion to  Matty,  but  only  out  of  instant  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Penrose,  with  his  candid  and 
clear-cut  personality  and  obviously  significant 
relationship  with  Melian  Stokes,  would  inevitably 
play  a  part  in  the  issue  of  it  all.  And  then,  as 
they  walked  down  from  Hampstead,  Sembal  had 
realized  with  a  growing  certainty  that  Penrose 
was  making  straight  for  Matty,  and  that  the  crisis, 
whatever  course  it  should  take,  was  at  hand. 
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Penrose  had  baffled  Sembal,  acute  as  he  was. 
To  be  so  light  and  easy  he  should  have  been  a 
fool,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  folly  in  him  ;  to 
be  so  gentle  and  so  full  of  sympathy  he  should 
have  been  weak,  but  his  weakness  was  well  hidden  ; 
to  be  so  impetuous  in  pursuit  of  so  formidable  a 
quarry  as  Matty  he  must  be  vain,  but  in  all  his 
talk  there  was  no  trace  of  vanity,  neither  any  in 
his  bearing,  which  was  that  of  a  man  who  has 
squared  up  to  the  hostility  of  his  fellows  and 
found  it  good.  And,  of  course,  as  always  happens, 
Sembal,  labouring  to  explore  Penrose,  had  given 
him  a  very  clear  idea  of  himself :  arrogant,  bitter, 
full  of  sour  passion  and  jealousy.  Long  before 
their  manoeuvre  at  the  theatre  they  had  collided 
with  a  furious  impact  in  the  simultaneous  idea  of 
the  same  young  woman,  and  they  had  sprung 
apart,  each  knowing  more  clearly  than  before  where 
he  stood,  Sembal  being  left  to  congratulate  himself 
that  he  had  the  better  understanding  of  Matty  and 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  savage  hope  that 
here  she  would  find  the  qualities,  too  attractive 
to  lead  to  anything  but  illusion,  that  should  be 
her  undoing.  He  told  himself  that  Penrose  had 
never  suffered,  would  never  suffer,  and  so  would 
have  no  real  need  of  her  or  of  any  woman.  An 
exile  returning  to  his  own  place  falls  in  love  with 
it,  and  with  any  person  who  is  charming  enough, 
at  the  moment,  to  represent  it.  ...  Neither  had 
Sembal  lost  sight  of  Penrose' s  terrific  disappoint- 
ment at  Melian's  political  plunge  and  arrest,  nor 
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of  Matty's  distress,  which  had  been  violent  enough 
to  produce  the  extraordinary  state  of  self-ques- 
tioning in  Hedwig  Duke  to  which  she  had  applied 
the  universal  woman's  term — a  headache. 

Penrose,  on  the  other  hand,  was  left  with 
nothing  but  a  complete  dislike  of  Sembal,  which 
was  something  delightfully  positive  in  a  world 
that  had  become  almost  completely  negative, 
so  much  so  that,  without  a  spur  of  incitement 
it  was  difficult,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to 
pursue  even  so  strong  a  desire  as  his  for  a  full, 
sudden  and  final  explanation  with  Matty.  After 
all,  he  told  himself,  as  he  sat  and  watched  Uncle 
Bill,  he  might  be  suffering  from  hallucination  ; 
nothing  seen  was  true ;  the  eyes  transmitted  the 
veriest  hint  of  an  object  to  the  mind,  which  there- 
upon instantly  created  the  image  of  it  most  pleasing 
to  the  dominant  desire  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
underlying  purpose  which  had  evolved  the  desire 
to  its  own  ends.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  Sembal 
waiting  outside — as  he  knew  he  was — made  him 
dismiss  all  that. 

"  Is  your  niece  at  home,  Mr.  Kerrigan  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Uncle  Bill  had  forgotten  his  visitor  and  looked 
up  with  a  start.  Then  he  gazed  at  the  ceiling, 
blew  through  his  moustache  and  finally  said  : 

"  I'll  see." 

It  had  suddenly  struck  him  that  this  was  the 
right  kind  of  young  man  for  Matty,  one  who 
had  seen  the  world  and  its  ways  and  could  gently 
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lead  her  from  her  high-falutin  ideas  and  gro- 
tesquely high  standards  to  the  very  small  under- 
standing of  it  and  them  which,  according  to  Uncle 
Bill,  was  all  that  a  woman  needs.  Matty  was  a 
problem  which  he  had  faced  none  the  less  for  never 
having  tried  to  solve  it.  He  was  worried  by  her 
impatience  and  stormy  tantrums,  knew  that  she 
suffered  under  them,  but  could  see  no  way  out 
for  her  so  long  as  she  repudiated  the  standards  of 
her  upbringing  and  rejected  all  experience  which 
might  furnish  her  with  new.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  she  was  not  claiming  a  liberty  for  which  she 
was  not  prepared  to  fit  herself  day  by  day,  but 
what  made  him  anxious  was  her  excessive  jealousy 
of  it,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  might  make  her  in 
the  end  as  definitely  anti-social  as  he  himself 
had  been  in  his  youth,  and  that  would  mean  for 
her,  as  it  had  meant  for  him,  taking  the  bit  between 
her  teeth,  not  to  gain  any  goal,  but  to  escape 
from  the  social  implications  which  even  inaction 
involves.  He  had  liked  Penrose  before,  and  he 
liked  him  more  now  for  making  up  his  mind  so 
quickly  and  for  coming  to  the  point  at  once. 

He  knocked  on  Matty's  door  and  found  her 
sitting  on  her  bed  with  her  knees  up  under  her 
chin  and  her  hands  clasped  round  her  ankles, 
staring  into  space. 

"  Hello  !  my  girl,"  he  said  kindly. 

Matty  remained  staring,  a  figure  of  dejected 
bewilderment.  Uncle  Bill  knew  that  he  could 
not  extract  a  word  from  her  when  she  was  in  that 
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condition,  as  she  had  been  with  increasing  fre- 
quency of  late,  and  in  a  kind  of  footman's  voice 
he  said,  thinking  that  he  was  often  a  footman 
or  slave  to  her  : 

"  That  young  man  is  here  again." 

"  The  talking  one  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to  Hell." 

Matty  did  not  stir  so  much  as  an  eyelash. 

"  I  like  the  young  man,  my  girl." 

"  Then  put  it  more  politely." 

"  You  won't  come  and  see  him.  He  is  not 
talking  this  time.  Indeed,  I  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  he  has  been  sitting  there  for  an  hour  or  more. 
He  is  leaving  London." 

"  I'm  very  glad." 

"  I  told  him  I'd  see  if  you  were  in,"  said  Uncle 
Bill  hesitatingly,  reluctant  to  give  up  his  idea 
that,  if  only  Matty  would  give  the  young  man 
a  chance,  the  position  with  regard  to  her  would 
become  more  hopeful. 

"  Tell  him  I'm  going  away  too." 

"  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  going  with  Hedwig  Duke  to  stay 
with  her  rich  brother-in-law.  I'm  sick  of  people 
who  want  to  save  the  country  one  way  or  another. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  people 
who  are  doing  well  out  of  it." 

"  The  young  man  doesn't  want  to  save  the 
country,"  said  Uncle  Bill  mildly.  "  He's  a  philo- 
sophical young  man  and  will  only  come  again." 
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Matty  stretched  up  to  peep  at  herself  in  the  glass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  then  looked  a 
little  sourly  at  Uncle  Bill.  It  was  quite  true  ; 
if  Uncle  Bill  told  the  young  man  to  go  away,  he 
would  certainly  come  again;  another  Sembai, 
another  Sharpies — for  Sharpies  had  been  the 
same — and  she  had  had  quite  enough. 

Uncle  Bill  followed  her,  trembling  for  the 
young  man,  and  was  amazed  to  find  them  sitting 
down  at  once  and  talking  as  though  they  had 
known  each  other  all  their  lives  and  meant  to 
know  each  other  for  the  rest  of  them.  However, 
he  still  felt  sorry  for  the  young  man,  for  he  thought 
she  might  be  filling  him  with  elation  only  the  more 
thoroughly  to  dispose  of  him  in  the  sequel.  He 
resumed  his  painting  with  an  inaudible  whistle, 
a  faint  wind  rustling  through  his  moustache,  while 
Penrose  drew  Matty  into  the  window,  where  there 
were  two  hard  chairs  opposite  each  other,  and 
began  to  talk  as  Othello  did  to  Desdemona.  Such 
talk,  reported,  conveys  no  meaning  whatsoever, 
but  Uncle  Bill,  when  he  stole  a  glance  at  Matty, 
was  reminded  of  a  Spanish  woman  he  had  known 
in  Sao  Paulo  years  ago,  who,  when  he  talked  to 
her  on  her  housetop,  suddenly,  one  night,  became 
like  a  little  girl  gaping  with  admiration  at  the 
strutting  of  a  boy  just  hobbling  into  manhood. 
Penrose  was  talking  in  a  very  low  tone,  so  that  he 
could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  Uncle  Bill, 
remembering  how  helpless  the  Spanish  woman 
had  been  with  himself,  took  alarm  and  told  himself, 
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behind  his  moustache,  that  this  was  a  good  young 
man,  a  good  young  man,  O!  a  very  good  young 
man  ;  and  then  he  told  himself  that  when  grown 
women  turned  into  gaping  little  girls  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  young  man.  So  he  coughed 
loudly  and  kicked  his  easel  and  growled  that  it 
was  pretty  late.  Penrose  sprang  blithely  to  his 
feet. 

"  To-morrow  then,"  he  said. 

And  Matty  shrank  against  the  window,  looking 
shyly  and  fearfully  up  at  him,  and,  when  he  said 
good-night  to  Uncle  Bill  and  swung  out  of  the 
door,  she  ran  to  her  own  room  and  locked  herself  in. 

They  lunched  together  the  next  day  and  spent 
the  afternoon  discovering  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  London,  which  was  equally  little  known  to 
both,  for  he  had  only  spent  an  occasional  week 
in  Melian's  flat  while  she  had  known  only  Victoria 
Station,  Uncle  Bill's  house  and  Hampstead,  where 
the  Dukes  lived,  for,  during  her  early  days,  she 
had  been  so  bewildered  and  frightened,  hardly 
more  than  uncontrollable  child  as  she  was,  that 
to  find  her  way  at  all  she  had  to  go  to  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  start  from  there.  She  told  Penrose 
that,  and  he  said  he  would  find  her  way  for  her 
everywhere  and  through  everything,  and  he  seemed 
such  a  marvel  to  her  that  she  believed  him.  What 
they  said  and  did,  where  they  went,  what  they  saw, 
neither  hardly  knew.  Penrose  forgot  his  bold 
resolve  to  marry  her  out  of  hand,  their  state  was 
so  delicious.  There  was  no  need  to  talk  of  love, 
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for  this  was  love,  such  surely  as  there  had  never 
been. 

She  told  him  she  was  going  to  the  Dukes  at 
Newmarket  for  the  week-end,  and  he  remembered 
that  he  had  been  invited  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
say  that  he  was  coming.  So  it  seemed  that  they 
need  never  be  parted,  so  far  off  was  Saturday, 
so  remote  everything  definite,  like  a  day  with  a 
name  and  a  number. 

Scrupulously  he  took  her  back  to  Uncle  Bill 
in  the  early  evening,  sat  and  talked  politely  for 
a  little,  went  away  and  wrote  her  a  letter,  which 
she  had  the  ecstasy  of  receiving  in  the  morning, 
together  with  one  from  Sembal  which  she  did  not 
even  open. 

Sembal  spied  and  took  the  news  to  Hedwig, 
who  snubbed  him  by  refusing  to  discuss  Matty 
or  her  affairs  with  him.  She  could  and  would 
talk  only  of  Melian's  trial,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  Friday  following  the  week-end  at  Birch 
End,  the  Paul  Dukes'  place.  Mrs.  Paul,  having 
discovered  in  one  of  her  sudden  descents  on 
Hampstead,  that  Melian,  at  the  moment  the  most 
celebrated  man  in  England,  was  being  dry-nursed 
by  her  brother-in-law,  had  taken  it  into  her  head, 
so  far  as  anything  could  be  taken  into  her  head, 
that  it  would  be  too  perfectly  daring  if  she  invited, 
and  secured,  Melian  for  her  party,  which  was  to 
consist  of  all  sorts,  from  a  high  Foreign  Office 
functionary  to  a  painter  who  had  evolved  a  system 
of  painting  colour  schemes  on  music  rolls,  so  that 
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a  modern  picture  could  be  played  by  a  pianola. 
Melian  refused  until  late  on  the  Friday  night,  a 
week  before  his  trial,  when  Hedwig  casually 
let  fall  that  they  were  taking  Matty  with  them. 
Birch  End,  she  said,  was  a  good  rest  from  the 
strenuous  work  of  defending  liberty,  since  it  was 
the  one  place  where  people  could  be  met  who  were 
unmoved  by  the  war,  people  who  were  too  rich 
to  be  affected,  officials  who  \yere  detached  from 
it  by  the  nature  of  their  work,  literary  folk  who 
cared  about  nothing  so  long  as  they  had  good  food 
and  a  table  at  which  to  write  or  a  circle  in  which 
to  talk,  friends  of  Paul's  who  saw  everything  in 
terms  of  contracts. 

Melian  consented  to  go.  He  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  guillotine  was  over  his  head,  that 
it  would  descend  in  a  week,  and  that,  thereafter, 
he  would  be  severed  from  his  own  existence, 
watching  it  from  afar,  as  a  head,  after  the  guillotine, 
might  be  supposed  to  watch  the  contortions  of 
the  body.  His  mood,  though  it  was  deeper  than 
a  mood,  almost  his  necessity,  was  to  cram  that 
week  so  full  that,  no  matter  how  long  the  period 
of  severance  might  be,  he  would  not  fail  of  material 
for  contemplation.  He  thought  with  shame  how 
different  prison  had  looked  when  it  was  a  matter 
of  Sharpies  going  there.  That  was  a  matter  of 
history ;  this  was  a  disgusting  and  might  well 
be  a  fatal  experience.  So  he  made  the  discovery 
that  history  is  one  thing,  life  another,  and  that 
history  is  not  particularly  interesting.  No  one 
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can  be  indifferent  to  life,  but  everyone  is  in- 
different to  history,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what 
happens  to  other  people. 

Conclusions  were  being  forced  upon  Melian  at  a 
terrible  rate,  and  he  was  being  worn  out  by  them. 
Proof  in  the  abstract  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  proof  in  the  concrete.  He  had  moved  from 
one  to  the  other  without  counting  his  steps  as  he 
took  them,  and  so  found  himself  brought  up 
sharply  with  a  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  but  had  not.  The  short  proceedings 
when  he  had  been  charged  and  granted  bail  had 
given  him  a  shocking  taste  of  the  helplessness 
of  an  individual  in  the  grip  of  a  machine  which 
has  been  functioning  so  long  that  its  purpose  has 
long  ago  been  forgotten.  .  .  .  John  Bunyan  wrote 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  in  prison  at  a  time 
when  England  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  brutality 
very  like  that  which  possessed  her  now,  but  no 
two  times  are  alike,  and  Christian  resignation 
seemed  very  thin  and  inadequate  against  the 
blind  forces  with  which  men  are  now  equipped. 
Blake  believed  that  the  voice  of  honest  indignation 
is  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  might  be  true, 
but  Melian,  implacably  honest  with  himself,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  had  not  been  animated  by 
honest  indignation,  but  only,  as  always,  by  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm.  He  remembered  the  letter, 
which  had  been  the  instrument  in  creating  his 
present  quandary,  with  a  twinge  of  shame.  He 
had  been  possessed  by  the  illusion  that  the  one 
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thing  needed  was  philosophy,  and  he  had  proved 
only  the  world's  indifference  to  it.  Did  that 
always  happen  ?  Did  one  always  prove  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  one  set  out  to  demonstrate  ? 
Was  that  the  cardinal  vice  of  philosophers,  that 
they  stopped  short  at  what  they  wanted  to  prove 
and  invented  systems  in  order  to  show  that  what 
they  wanted  was  desirable  ?  It  hurt  him  to  think 
that  he  would  be  condemned  and  held  up  to 
odium  as  a  political  insurgent,  when  he  had  merely 
ventured  to  suggest,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was 
riding  its  fictions  to  destruction,  the  importance 
of  truth  and  of  philosophy  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  it.  He  understood,  he  cared  for,  he  believed 
in  nothing  else.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  these 
young  people,  Hordern,  Sembal,  the  Dukes,  believed 
in  that  passion  in  him  rather  than  in  himself. 
Without  that,  he  did  not  want  their  or  anybody's 
affection  and  admiration,  because  this  passion  was 
much  more  nearly  himself  than  the  residuum  it  left. 
Taut  and  anxious  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
being  whimsical,  and  his  condition  reminded  him 
of  the  nursery  catch  :  "  Charles  the  First  walked 
and  talked.  Half  an  hour  after  his  head  was  cut 
off."  The  catch  was  a  matter  of  a  full  stop 
after  "  talked,"  and  so  was  prison.  .  .  .  How 
amusing  these  thoughts  would  be  if  he  could  only 
communicate  them  !  But  the  Dukes  and  their 
colleagues  saw  his  situation  as  heroic  and  took  it 
most  seriously,  and  he  had  no  one  else.  Though 
he  had  no  evidence  of  it,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
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aware  of  the  frigid  horror  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
knew,  with  the  same  clarity  that  pervaded  all  his 
knowledge,  that  he  was  most  without  honour  in 
his  own  country,  philosophy.  How  gleefully 
the  older  men,  whose  speculations  he  had  never 
hesitated  to  disturb,  would  pounce  on  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  him  thoroughly  discredited  ! 

There  was  so  much  to  think  of  that  it  was  less 
painful  and  easier  to  ponder  in  company,  joining 
in  the  conversation  as  it  moved  hither  and  thither, 
while  never  losing  grip  on  his  own  preoccupations. 
To  be  alone  in  his  flat  was  intolerable  to  him. 
He  hated  the  place,  for  it  seemed  almost  as  though 
he  had  kept  it  for  the  one  purpose  of  having  a 
refuge,  a  lair  to  which  to  crawl  when  those  elements 
of  his  being  which  he  had  so  sternly,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  so  successfully  repressed,  should  spring 
into  action  and  take  their  revenge.  The  result 
was  so  pitifully  unsatisfying.  To  have  turned 
from  philosophic  proof  to  proving  life  was  no  mean 
endeavour,  and  life  should  have  given  him  more 
in  return — or  he  should  have  taken  more.  It 
was  this  dissatisfaction  that  he  could  not  face, 
because  it  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  unattainable. 
Given  time  he  could  have  groped  through  to  it  and 
discovered  its  source  and  nature,  but  he  had  only 
a  week,  and  that  week  he  had  to  give,  ill-equipped 
as  he  was,  to  externals,  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs,  consultation  with  lawyers,  settlement  of 
his  few  outstanding  debts,  a  matter  in  which  he 
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had  always  been  minutely  scrupulous.  Therefore 
let  come  what  may ;  Socrates  took  the  hemlock 
cheerfully  enough ;  wisdom  and  the  desire  for 
truth  would  be  persecuted  to  the  end  of  time 
because  they  were  unusual.  .  .  .  But  Melian, 
though  he  tried,  could  not  be  cynical.  The 
central  passion  of  his  life  was  aflame  and  there  was 
no  quenching  it  with  lazy  surface  thoughts.  Truth 
would  be  persecuted  to  the  end  of  time  because 
it  rebukes  human  instincts,  because  it  has  a  power 
which  no  human  power  can  attain,  because  without 
it  life  becomes  so  wretched  that  truth  seems  to 
be  the  cause  of  it. 

It  only  needed  Lady  Rusholme  to  fail  him  to 
complete  his  isolation.  She  wrote  with  extra- 
ordinary sweetness  and  tenderness,  but  it  was 
plain  that  she  was  baffled.  She  could  understand 
his  talking  and  being  lured  on  from  audience  to 
audience,  but  action  from  him,  communication 
with  the  Germans,  shocked  her  into  incredulity. 
The  news  of  his  collision  with  the  authorities 
had  reached  her  shortly  after  a  letter  from  her  son 
Wharton  to  say  that  he  was  wounded.  That 
letter  was  covered  by  another  from  a  chaplain  to 
say  that  the  wound  was  likely  to  be  fatal.  Melian's 
first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her  at  once.  She  had 
only  himself  and  her  brother  Ogden,  for  his  uncle, 
Lord  Rusholme,  was  a  very  old  man,  who  since  the 
war  had  been  growing  more  and  more  senile,  but 
the  shock,  the  horror  expressed  in  her  letter  made 
it  clear  that  he  could  only  aggravate  her  hurt. 
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Old  Wharton  gone  !  A  fool,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
but  such  a  dear,  gallant  fool,  and  how  the  clever 
old  lady,  his  mother,  must  have  adored  him  for  his 
lack  of  brains  ! 

The  news  and  her  letter  made  his  flat  more  than 
ever  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
little  bust  of  Voltaire  with  its  sidelong  smile  and 
the  monkeyish,  teasing  eyes.  How  he  had  envied 
the  sage  to  have  dominated  all  Europe !  But 
had  he  ?  Had  anything  ever  dominated  Europe  ? 
Had  literature  and  philosophy  ever  been  more 
than  a  cry  for  more  light,  for  deliverance  from  the 
barbarians  of  the  cramped,  insatiable  races,  assimi- 
lating one  civilization  after  another  and  rejecting 
them  one  after  another  in  favour  of  lust  ?  Before 
Voltaire  Chartres,  after  Voltaire  Stalbridge,  glorious 
aspiration  dwindling  to  small  contentment,  neither 
counting  the  cost,  which  was  being  counted  now 
with  a  vengeance. 

It  amused  him  for  a  moment  to  think  that  the 
authorities  might  suddenly  understand  him,  agree 
that  he  had  proved  his  point,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  not  worth  proving,  caution  him 
against  doing  it  again,  and  let  him  go.  And  then 
it  tortured  him  to  think  that  he  could  be  amused 
at  such  a  time.  He  wanted  to  feel  the  whole 
agony  of  the  generation  that  was  being  sacrificed, 
but  he  could  feel  nothing.  He  could  only  think 
with  a  more  and  more  intolerable  clearness,  that 
he  imagined  must  surely  break  under  the  social 
pressure  which  was  being  brought  to  bear  on 
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him,  only  to  realize  presently  that  he  was  subject 
to  no  pressure  whatsoever.  He  was  not,  as  he 
had  expected  to  be,  in  a  vacuum.  He  had  been 
too  logical  again.  He  was  always  expecting 
experience  to  be  logical,  to  reach  a  conclusion, 
which  it  never  did.  Prison  at  a  distance  had 
looked  final  enough,  but,  now  that  he  was  near 
it,  he  could  see  that  life  opened  up  again  beyond 
it,  very  much  the  same,  always  the  same,  a  muddle, 
bestial  indolence,  a  little  kindness,  one  or  two  here 
and  there  who  had  become  aware  of  life  outside 
themselves.  Poor  old  Wharton !  A  fool  who 
had  pursued  his  folly  until  it  had  become 
wisdom. 

It  was  Wharton  really  who  drove  Melian  down 
to  the  Paul  Duke's,  because,  during  that  Friday 
night,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  of  his  life,  he 
found  himself  labouring  to  understand  what 
Wharton  and  Lady  Rusholme,  son  and  mother, 
must  have  been  to  each  other,  and  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it;  and,  if  he  failed  then,  what  was 
there  that  he  could  claim  to  understand  ?  Know- 
ledge he  had  in  abundance,  but  by  his  desire  to 
understand  it  was  flung  away  as  worthless. 
What  knowledge  had  Wharton  had  ?  Nothing 
beyond  a  belief  that  his  family,  his  house,  his 
school,  his  country  were  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  yet  he  must  have  had  some  power  of  per- 
ception finer  than  all  Melian' s  wit,  if,  when  he 
was  cut  off,  the  deprivation  should  wither  in  the 
brave  old  lady  what  had  been  one  of  her  chief 
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delights,  her  ready  sympathy,  her  companionship 
and  association  with  the  brilliant  Melian. 

He  could  not  support  the  rebuke  contained 
in  these  uneasy  reflections.  The  day  appointed 
for  his  trial  seemed  lifetimes  away.  He  clutched 
at  the  first  straw  that  floated  by  in  the  morning, 
little  Duke  telephoning  to  know  if  he  was  going 
with  them  that  afternoon.  Melian  packed  and 
thrust  Voltaire  into  his  dressing-case,  meaning 
to  throw  him  out  of  the  train  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

It  annoyed  him,  when  he  reached  Birch  End, 
to  find  Penrose  Kennedy  in  the  hall.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  his  previous  existence. 
His  desire  was  to  enter  this  enormous  house  in 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had,  in  old  days,  entered  a 
foreign  country  alone  for  the  first  time,  discarding 
associations,  baring  himself  to  impressions.  He 
knew  very  little  about  the  Paul  Dukes,  but  he  had 
known  instinctively  that  the  house  would  be  like 
nothing  he  had  ever  imagined,  and,  though  he 
expected  to  be  horrified,  he  was  prepared  to  be 
so  thoroughly  horrified  as  to  enjoy  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  cannot  become  a  pleasure  if  it  is 
pushed  far  enough  ;  that  was  to  him  an  elementary 
principle  in  nature,  one  which  in  Europe  had 
become  so  predominant  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
progress.  To  find  himself,  in  this  instance,  so 
thoroughly  capable  of  it  had  heightened  his  not 
very  large  sense  of  community  with  his  fellows. 
He  was  prepared  to  enjoy  it  all,  the  silver-fitted 

16* 
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limousine  in  which  he  was  driven  out  from  New- 
market, the  new  wrought-iron  gates  with  mono- 
gram, the  hard,  perfectly  built  gravel  roads,  the 
new  red-brick  stables,  and  the  shame  that  wrinkled 
up  the  young  Dukes  as  they  approached  the 
proud  achievement  (in  less  than  twenty  years) 
of  their  family. 

"  Reformer,  reform  thyself,"  thought  Melian, 
with  a  gush  of  affectionate  pity  for  little  Duke, 
and  he  thought  that  there  had  never  been  a 
rebel,  great  or  small,  strong  or  feeble,  who  had 
not  been  fundamentally  from  start  to  finish  in 
revolt  against  himself. 

"  Next  week-end,"  he  said,  as  the  limousine 
slowed  down  to  the  great  front  door  of  studded 
oak,  "  I  shall  be  the  guest  of  a  more  important 
personage." 

Hedwig  smiled  and  little  Duke,  wilting  away 
before  his  brother's  magnificence,  replied  in  a 
faint  croak  : 

"  I  daresay  you  will  enjoy  it  more." 

"  From  now  on,"  said  Melian  gaily,  "  I  propose 
to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly.  I  have  never  had 
time  for  life  before  and  I  find  it  remarkably  in- 
teresting and  singularly  unlike  the  reports  of  it 
which  I  had  accepted  as  true." 

Little  Duke  felt  uneasily  that  his  lion  was  not 
roaring  in  the  proper  key.  All  the  lions  he  had 
ever  known  had  been  tame,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  he  should  do  if  this  one  turned  out  to  be  wild, 
because  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  dawn  on  him  that 
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life  could  be  fiercer  than  the  rhetoric  of  the  agitators 
he  adored.     He  had  a  tidy  little  mind,  and  imagined 
that  people  early  in  their  lives,  for  the  best  and 
most  amiable  and  most  carefully  chosen  reasons, 
selected  their  line  of  direction  and  moved  along 
it  without  change  or  development.     Melian's  face, 
as  he  stepped  down  into  the  light  of  the  hall-door, 
alarmed  him,  for  it  was  full  of  a  fierce  concentra- 
tion which  on  any  other  face  Duke  would  have 
called    evil ;     but    how    could    Melian    be    evil  ? 
Was  he  not  a  martyr,  a  brave  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  one  who  had  come  down  from  a  high 
place  to  serve  the  humble  and  the  poor  ?     What 
better,   what  nobler  thing  could   any  man   do  ? 
Yet  Melian  looked,  as  he  felt,  neither  good  nor 
noble.     He  had  taken  this  great,  stark,  sudden, 
raw  place  as  a  challenge  to  himself,  and  it  was 
not  until  much  later  that  he  realized  how  deep 
the  challenge  was,  and  how  it  was  directed  against 
his    loyalty    to    Stalbridge.     At   the    moment    he 
ascribed  his  hatred  of  it  to  the  reluctance  which  he 
had  always  felt  to  living  on  the  surface  of  life, 
and,  when  his  hatred  became  a  surprising  agony, 
he  recognized  that  he  was  being  forced  into  the 
impossible,   made  to  live  on  the  surface  of  life 
when  that  surface  was  broken.     That  explained 
much,  and  the  explanation  was  a  relief,  so  that 
he  moved   happily   enough   into  the  hall,  where 
there   were   two   footmen    and   a   butler   waiting 
to  have  the  contents  of  the  car,  animate  and  in- 
animate, handed  over  to  them  by  the  chauffeur. 
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He  had  the  impression  that  little  Duke  was  handed 
over  with  his  fur-coat  to  the  taller  footman,  and 
that  seemed  somehow  to  be  the  end  of  him,  the 
end  also  of  many  things  of  which  he  would  have 
made  a  swift  catalogue,  had  he  not  at  that  moment 
caught  sight  of  Penrose  Kennedy.  The  sight 
quelled  the  exuberance  in  him.  For  a  moment 
he  was  back  in  Neville's  Court  and  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  being  where  he  was. 

Mrs.  Paul  came  in  breathlessly,  kissed  Hedwig 
and  her  brother-in-law  and  stood  holding  Melian's 
stiff  hand,  which  he  had  held  out  with  all  the 
fingers  together  and  his  elbow  at  his  side,  in 
both  hers,  plump,  soft  with  cream  and  white  with 
wash. 

"It  is  too  wicked  of  me,  but  I  was  with  Miss 
Boscawen  in  her  room.  Such  a  lovely  child  ! 
I  feel  I  can  never  live  without  her." 

Melian  had  rather  a  weakness  for  foolish  women, 
preferred  them  on  the  whole  to  women  of  character 
and  talent,  and  he  rather  enjoyed  the  caress, 
involuntary  on  her  part,  of  her  hands. 

"  I  have  known  her  since  she  was  a  child,*' 
said  Melian. 

"  Too  delightful,"  breathed  Mrs.  Paul,  with  an 
arch  look  up  at  him  as  she  drew  her  hands  away, 
stroking  his  hand  as  she  did  so. 

A  footman  appeared  with  a  tray  of  cocktails, 
sherry,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Penrose,  who  had 
been  waiting,  came  over  to  Melian  and  said  : 

"  You  seem  to  have  become  the  whole  country, 
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for  I  hear  of  nothing  but  you  and  I  meet  you 
wherever  I  go." 

"  There  are  times,"  replied  Melian,  "  when  I 
feel  like  the  ghost  of  old  England.  What  do 
you  feel  like  ?  " 

The  question  was  so  pertinent,  so  pointed, 
and  thrust  with  such  malice  that  Penrose  was 
nonplussed.  He  flushed  with  anger  and  had 
difficulty  in  standing  his  ground.  He  knew 
at  once  that  this  deep  and  insolent  indignation 
was  the  answer  to  the  letter  he  had  written  from 
the  troop-ship,  and  the  answer  was  unjust.  He 
knew  that  Melian  had  not  forgotten,  could  not 
forget,  anything  and  that  he  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  disappointment  that  others  had  caused 
him,  the  Armenian,  the  Japanese,  the  American. 
There  was  no  objection  to  that,  but  there  was 
every  objection  to  Melian' s  penetrating  to  the 
abnormal  condition  he  was  in,  through  the  airy 
days  of  enamoured  intoxication  he  had  spent 
and  was  still  enjoying ;  every  objection  to  his 
taking  advantage  of  it  and  forcing  him  to  struggle 
against  it  to  recover  self-possession  enough  to 
be  able,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  clean  break  of  it. 
Until  the  last  few  days,  Melian  had  been  the 
most  vital  factor  in  Penrose's  life;  and  now,  he 
could  not  understand  why,  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  the  new  factor  and  the  old, 
and,  being  taken  unawares,  he  was  forced,  in  the 
mere  act  of  choosing,  to  be  disloyal  to  the  new. 
There  was  no  reason,  that  he  could  see,  why 
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there  should  be  a  choice,  and  yet  the  choice  was 
inexorable  and  so  was  the  moment  of  it.  He 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  others  were  aware 
of  the  tension,  but  they  were  chattering.  The 
whole  affair  must  surprisingly  have  been  only  a 
matter  of  seconds,  and  yet  in  those  seconds  he 
had  realized  Melian,  the  white  hot  power  of  the 
man,  as  he  had  never  done,  and  that  gave  him 
an  agonizing  sense  of  loss,  and  a  shamed  perception? 
of  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  glad,  that  without 
Melian  he  had  been  nothing,  that  he  was  Melian 's 
creation,  that  this  was  the  damnable  thing  about 
the  man,  his  power  of  living  through  and  absorbing 
others  ;  as  it  were,  proving  them.  He  was  losing 
so  much  that  it  seemed  to  him  for  a  moment 
that  he  must  lose  Matty.  Filled  with  sickening 
doubt  of  himself,  he  wondered  whether  what  she 
had  en;oyed  was  only  himself  fashioned  by  Melian, 
and  if  so,  what  was  the  value  of  her  surrender  ? 
She  would  never  believe  in  any  new  revelation 
of  himself  that  he  might  make  :  it  would  seem 
to  her  that  he  had  deceived  her,  and  he  knew 
already  that  she  was  neither  kind,  nor  forgiving, 
nor  indulgent  when  it  was  a  question  of  funda- 
mental sincerity  or  insincerity.  Life  to  her  was 
a  struggle  so  intense  that  there  was  no  room  in 
it,  no  margin,  for  even  involuntary  treachery. 
She  was  as  implacable  as  the  little  man  waiting 
with  fiercely  twinkling  eyes  for  his  answer,  and 
for  that  only  the  more  marvellous  had  been  the 
tenderness,  most  rare  in  quality,  that  she  had 
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shown  him.  The  one  was  the  complement  of  the 
other  :  he  understood  that  at  last  ;  but  of  what 
use  then  were  youth  and  dreams  and  the  song 
of  the  heart  ?  Were  these  no  more  than  a  sudden 
fit  of  loveliness  without  meaning  or  purpose, 
a  music  sweet  and  low,  soft  and  rich,  but  empty  of 
nourishment  ?  They  had  seemed  to  him  precisely 
the  things  that  he  had  missed,  a  sweet,  sudden 
gift  of  the  truth  for  which  he  had  laboured :  and 
now  he  was  forced  to  recognize  that  in  the  life 
that  had  produced  Melian  (and  what  more  living 
had  it  produced  ?)  there  was  no  gift,  neither  sweet 
nor  sudden,  but  only  unending  labour,  furious, 
intractable,  remorseless. 

What  a  grim  mockery  it  seemed  that  such  a 
moment  should  come  in  such  a  place  and  among 
such  people,  this  silly,  vulgar,  noisy  house,  where 
the  very  furniture  was  restless  and  rowdy  !  Such 
a  moment  could  never  be  sounded  to  its  depths. 
It  contained  all  that  he  had  been,  was,  or  would 
ever  be.  It  was  all  he  would  ever  have  in  which 
to  understand  his  relationship  with  Melian,  on 
which  his  life  depended ;  the  terrible  intimacy 
that  had  arisen,  an  intimacy  in  which  his  gaiety, 
his  kindliness,  his  ready  sympathy,  and  what 
he  was  compelled  now  to  call  his  love  of  God, 
had  been  ignored.  He  was  thinking  with  every 
nerve  of  his  body,  in  passionate  resentment  against 
the  trap  in  which  he  was  caught,  but  he  was  just 
enough  to  keep  his  resentment  away  from  Melian. 
There  had  been  a  fundamental  misunderstanding 
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due  to  his  adoration  of  Melian,  and  that  led  him 
to  the  very  pit  of  desolation  as  the  idea  began 
to  creep  over  him  that,  for  the  same  cause,  there 
might  be  a  misunderstanding  as  deep  with  the 
girl  whom  he  desired  for  his  wife.  The  mis- 
understanding had  been  one-sided,  his  own. 
Melian  never  misunderstood  anything,  he  touched 
nothing  that  he  could  not  understand,  though 
years  might  go  to  the  travail  of  it.  That  was 
when  he  was  terrible.  He  was  understanding 
now,  perfectly,  and  could  wait  through  these 
few  seconds  that  were  years  to  Penrose.  To 
Melian  they  were  only  seconds.  One  or  two  more 
and  Penrose  knew  that  he  would  turn  away 
unanswered,  having  understood  everything  after 
reducing  it  to  dust  and  Penrose  to  a  formula, 
one  for  which  he  had  no  further  use. 

"  I  feel  trapped,"  said  Penrose  at  last  in  a 
voice  that  he  found  it  hard  to  recognize  as  his 
own,  though  it  did  not  surprise  him,  coming  out 
of  a  self  who  had  changed  irrevocably  and  mon- 
strously. The  self  that  Melian  had  discarded 
and  thrown  back  at  him  was  of  no  use  to  him. 
He  did  not  want  it.  No  one  wanted  it. 

Melian  gave  a  little  grunt  of  satisfaction  at  the 
admission. 

"  No  need  to  go  to  Turkey  to  find  that  out !  " 

"  Nor  to  prison,"  replied  Penrose,  with  a  sudden, 
fatal  desire  to  hurt  as  much  as  he  had  been  hurt. 
But  that  was  a  vain  effort,  too.  The  word  prison 
had  no  meaning  for  Melian.  He  was  there  already 
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in  imagination  and  knew  as  much  about  it  as  he 
needed  to  know.  The  physical  act  of  going  there 
could  tell  him  no  more  than  he  knew  already,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  unpardonable  stupidity  in  Pen- 
rose  not  to  be  aware  of  that.  And  Penrose  looked 
stupid,  so  much  so  that  Melian  chid  himself  for 
ever  having  been  angry  with  him  for  his  defection. 
Melian's  hostility  vanished,  and  he  turned  away 
to  resume  his  scrutiny  of  his  surroundings,  always 
with  him  a  most  important  matter,  for  he  could 
never,  in  any  place  or  company,  be  a  spectator, 
but  always  could  not  help  projecting  himself  into 
people  and  things  to  find  out  how  they  came 
to  be  so  and  not  otherwise.  The  historical  imagi- 
nation !  For  him  the  episode  of  his  onslaught 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  great  war  was 
concluded.  Its  consequences  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  affair  of  others  rather  than  his  own,  and  he 
was  eager  for  the  next  development  which,  he 
hoped,  and  intended,  should  lead  him  back  to 
the  main  purpose  of  his  life  and  work.  Mean- 
while, if  the  mere  fact  of  imprisonment  was  to 
make  any  immediate  development  possible,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  be  entertained — in  his  own 
way,  which,  of  course,  must  be  active.  Passive 
enjoyment  to  him  was  both  impossible  and  un- 
intelligible, an  abomination. 

Penrose  at  last  managed  to  tear  himself  away, 
and  Melian  stood  waiting.  Mrs.  Paul  had  dis- 
appeared with  Hedwig.  There  were  four  doors 
in  the  hall,  and  people  were  popping  in  and  out 
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of  them  like  figures  in  a  French  farce.  Little 
Duke  was  running  from  one  room  to  another 
as  though  he  had  lost  his  cue  in  an  attack  of  stage- 
fright  and  did  not  know  whether  he  ought,  at 
that  moment,  to  be  taking  part  in  the  play  or  no. 
There  were  one  or  two  women,  indistinguishable 
from  Mrs.  Paul,  several  men  in  very  curly  riding 
breeches,  who  came  in  and  helped  themselves  to 
cigars  and  cocktails  and  went  away  again.  Every 
now  and  then  Melian  heard  the  click  of  billiard 
balls.  A  bloated  pug-dog  wobbled  snorting  up 
to  the  great  log  fire,  lay  in  front  of  it  until  it 
could  endure  no  more  heat,  and  then  crawled  away, 
too  lazy  even  to  use  its  hind  legs,  on  its  belly  to  a 
cool  corner. 

An  extremely  thin  individual  with  a  bushy, 
chestnut  beard  came  up  to  Melian  and  introduced 
himself  as  Sopley. 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  Melian. 

"  T.  W.  Sopley,"  urged  the  thin  individual. 

"  Yes,"  said  Melian  impatiently.  The  bearded 
man  drawled  so  terribly,  using  his  voice  as  though 
it  were  only  for  talking  caressingly  to  his  own 
brain,  that  it  took  him  ten  seconds  to  pronounce 
his  own  name. 

"  Very  interested  to  meet  you,"  drawled  Mr. 
Sopley.  "  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  in  for  a 
dreadful  time.  Dreadful  things,  these  week-ends. 
I  am  very  delicate  and  sometimes  I  am  unable  to 
go  away  on  Monday.  Last  time  I  went  away  for 
the  week-end  I  had  to  stay  three  weeks." 
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"  I  hope  you  were  comfortable." 

"  Oh,  yes.  They  made  me  very  comfortable.  I 
object  to  this  war  as  strongly  as  you  do,  Dr.  Stokes. 
I  suppose  you  heard  about  the  hot- water  bottle." 

"No." 

"  Didn't  you  ?  It  is  quite  a  famous  story. 
You  know — everybody  knows — that  I  never  travel 
without  a  hot- water  bottle  and  an  air-cushion. 
When  I  went  before  my  Tribunal,  thinking  it 
would  take  me  a  long  time  to  make  my  points 
clear,  I  took  my  air  cushion  with  me  in  a  brown 
paper  parcel.  After  saying  good-morning  to  the 
chairman,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  I  took 
out  my  air-cushion  as  I  thought  and  found  I  was 
trying  to  blow  up  the  hot-water  bottle.  He  ! 
he!  he!" 

"  Ha  !   Ha  !  "  said  Melian. 

"  They  would  not  listen  to  a  word  I  said,  but 
told  me  to  go  and  see  a  doctor ;  gave  me  full 
exemption.  The  story  went  all  over  London,  and 
really  if  I  had  taken  the  air-cushion  instead  of 
the  hot-water  bottle  I  might  now  be  in  the  same 
position  as  yourself." 

Little  Duke  came  up  and  asked  Melian  if  he 
would  like  to  see  his  room,  the  spare  nursery,  for 
which  he  apologized,  saying  that  the  house  was  full, 
most  of  the  guests  having  arrived  on  Friday  night. 

"  Don't  look  so  unhappy,"  said  Melian.  "  One 
bed  is  as  good  as  another." 

"  I  am  unhappy,"  replied  Duke.  "  My  brother 
has  filled  the  house  up  with  a  lot  of  fire-eaters 
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from  his  Ministry  and  the  War  Office  and  there 
is  no  one  worth  talking  to  but  that  fellow  Sopley." 

"I  have  talked  to  him,"  said  Melian,  "and  I 
am  more  than  ready  for  the  fire-eaters." 

"  You  can  dress  or  not  as  you  like.    Sopley  won't." 

"  Then  I  shall  dress,"  replied  Melian.  "  I  like 
your  sister-in-law." 

"  It  isn't  my  sister-in-law,  it  is  my  brother  that 
I  mind,"  said  Duke.  "  He  lumps  everybody  who 
isn't  like  himself  together  as  his  wife's  '  funnies,' 
as  he  calls  them.  People  come  to  laugh  at  them, 
at  men  like — like — Sopley."  He  meant  to  say 
like  Melian,  but  his  courage  failed  him. 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Melian  with  some  asperity, 
"  that  Mr.  Sopley  would  rather  be  laughed  at 
than  ignored." 

"  O  !  no,"  protested  Duke.  "  Sopley  is  famous. 
Everybody  knows  him.  I  don't  think  he  cares 
tuppence  for  anyone." 

Sopley's  bad  manners  had  offended  Melian, 
and  he  was  not  a  little  impatient  with  Duke 
for  imagining,  as  he  appeared  to  do,  that  fame  in 
that  all-important  matter  granted  any  privilege. 
His  short  conversation  with  the  bearded  man 
had  made  him  feel  sure  that  Sopley  intended 
to  be  ill  on  Monday  morning,  and  to  him  it  was 
as  though  he  had  caught  a  guest  stealing  the 
spoons.  Mistakes  had  been  made  at  Stalbridge, 
but  any  offending  guest,  however  minute  and 
subtle  the  offence,  had  been  given  short  shrift. 

That  set  him,  when  he  was  left  alone,  thinking 
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of  Stalbridge,  and  he  realized  with  a  start  that 
his  cousin  Wharton's  death  made  Stalbridge 
his :  Stalbridge  and  the  Gladstonian  peerage. 
There  was  no  evading  the  qualification  :  a  Glad- 
stonian peerage,  made  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
was,  from  any  but  the  most  superficial  point  of 
view,  insubstantial,  merely  an  exchange  of  a 
real  for  a  fictitious  name  :  very  typical  of  the 
tendency  of  the  worthy  generations  who  had 
so  honourably  led  England  into  dishonour,  that, 
knowing  how  the  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  they  had  imagined  that  a  rank  and 
offensive  growth,  given  another  name,  would 
become  sweeter  than  any  rose.  Not  that  Stal- 
bridge was  rank  and  offensive :  anything  but. 
Stalbridge  was  as  sweet  as  a  briar  hedge,  but  it 
had  ended  in  a  title,  a  rhetorical  flourish,  an  anti- 
climax, an  absurd,  pompous  name  in  which  all 
that  the  name  Stokes  represented  was  lost.  How, 
for  instance,  would  the  name  look  on  the  title 
page  of  his  own  books  ?  "  Physics  and  Philoso- 
phy," by  Lord  Rusholme,  M.A.  (Cantab.,  Lond., 
Edin.),,  LL.D.  (Oxford),  D.Litt.  (Glasgow),  Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg),  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.S.,  etc.,  etc.  What  a 
horrible  suggestion  of  Lord  Avebury !  No  one 
expected  a  Lord  to  do  anything,  except  to  be 
old  and  inefficient,  and  cantankerous  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  change,  and  Melian  wanted  a  funda- 
mental change  both  in  human  ideas  and  in  human 
nature,  being  convinced,  from  years  of  experiment, 
that  such  a  change  was  long  overdue,  and  now  he 
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was  to  be  labelled  with  an  invention  of  the  arch- 
opponent  of  change,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
pathetic  belief  that  the  world  made  for  economy 
and  righteousness,  means,  as  usual,  mistaken 
for  ends.  Really,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
believe  that  humanity  existed  for  nothing  except 
to  produce  creatures  like  Sopley,  a  type  with 
which  Melian  had  been  sufficiently  familiar : 
creatures  so  feeble  as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  critical 
intelligence  which  was  all  they  had  to  live  by  : 
or  to  fall  back  in  disgust  on  romance,  the  pathetic 
fallacy  that  human  experience  contained  more 
than  could  be  wrung  out  of  it. 

Melian,  who  hated  men-servants,  carefully  laid 
out  his  dress-suit  before  one  of  them  could  arrive, 
bathed,  shaved,  brushed  his  bristly  grey  hair, 
which  was  longer  than  usual  and  as  ferocious  as 
the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  then  dressed  with 
elaborate  care.  This  house,  in  which  he  so  oddly 
found  himself,  was  attempting  to  be  in  three  years 
what  Stalbridge  had  become  in  two  hundred. 
Stalbridge,  though  many  queer  people  had  passed 
through  it,  had  never  harboured  "  funnies  "  or 
people  who  came  to  laugh  at  them.  It  had  not 
escaped  Melian  that  he  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  "  funny."  Sopley 's  hot- water  bottle 
could  not  be  so  hilariously  comic  as  the  fact 
that  Melian  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  prison. 

A  bell  sounded,  an  enormous  bell,  making  a 
noise  as  though  the  place  were  on  fire,  and  Melian 
set  out  to  find  his  way  down  to  the  hall.  That 
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was  not  so  easy,  for  the  house  had  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  recklessly  enlarged  that  there  were 
many  passages  which  ended  nowhere,  in  bath- 
rooms, servants'  cupboards,  and  there  was  only 
one  staircase,  in  the  main  wing,  which  was  the 
smallest  in  the  house,  with,  consequently,  the 
least  appearance  of  leading  anywhere.  Twice 
Melian  retraced  his  steps,  lost  his  own  room 
altogether,  and,  turning  a  corner,  ran  into  Matty, 
hurrying  to  dress. 

"  O  !  "     she    said.     "  O  !     I    heard    you    were 
here.     I'm  so  sorry." 
"  Sorry  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Of  course  not  that.  But  sorry  for  what 
has  happened  to  you." 

He  thought  of  Wharton,  and  all  that  his  death 
entailed,  and  then  he  ceased  to  think  of  himself 
at  all,  for  there  was  an  alarming,  seared  look  in 
Matty's  eyes,  a  look  as  though  she  had  been  crying 
in  her  sleep,  crying  desperately,  and  had  waked 
without  knowing  any  reason  for  it.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  caught  her  unawares,  and  she  stood 
with  her  hands  clenched,  defying  him  to  understand 
her,  when  she  could  not  understand  herself, 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
am  not."  And  he  added  with  a  smile  :  "It  makes 
an  honest  man  of  me.  I  quarrel  with  the  com- 
munity and  am  given  and  accept  its  minimum. 
It  is  something  that  I  am  not  asked  to  remove 
myself,  as  I  should  be  if  the  community  really 
believed  in  itself." 

17 
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"  Please  don't  joke  about  it,"   she  protested. 
"It  is  very  serious  to  me.     It  was  bad  enough 
when  I  heard  about  it,  but  now  when  I  see  you — 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here." 

"  I  was  saying  to  someone  just  now  that  I  felt 

like  a  ghost.     You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  one." 

"  Please  don't  make  it  worse,"  pleaded  Matty. 

"  O  !   There  is  no  one  like  you  and  they  are  going 

to  hurt  you." 

For  a  moment  Melian  was  taken  aback.  Then 
he  realized  that  they  were  at  the  point  where  she 
had  left  him  in  the  woods.  She  had  swept  every- 
thing else  aside  to  return  to  that.  He  could  hear 
his  own  voice  : 

"  You  dear,  dear  child." 

But  she  was  a  child  no  longer.  Her  childish 
neck  had  become  the  full  throat  of  a  woman, 
her  shoulders,  that  used  to  be  a  little  rounded, 
were  set  back,  strong  for  any  burden,  and  she 
stood  no  longer  airily,  as  though  it  were  hard 
for  her  not  to  move  with  the  wind,  but  crouchingly, 
as  women  do,  with  a  thrust  away  from  the  ground, 
a  tigerish  strength  concealed  beneath  the  soft 
lines  of  her  figure.  And  again  he  had  the  sense 
of  a  being  moved  by  a  purpose  so  strong  that  it 
would  relax  only  in  her  sleep. 

"  Do  believe  me,"  he  said.  "  It  is  nothing. 
Once  an  event  is  understood  what  interest  or 
power?can  it  have  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  events  I'm  afraid  of,"  she  said  strangely. 
"  It*is  the  things  that  don't  happen." 
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"  That's  cryptic." 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  explain,"  she  cried.  "  It  is 
always  the  same.  Whenever  I  see  you  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  and  then  I  can't.  ...  I  shall  be  late. 
Don't  ask  me  to  go  out  with  you  !  I  couldn't 
bear  it." 

She  turned  and  moved  quickly  away  to  her  room, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  a  little  passage  all  by 
itself.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  white 
door,  until  he  remembered  a  phrase  in  one  of 
his  aunt's  letters  in  which  she  rebuked  him  for 
summarizing  his  new  acquaintance  so  rapidly 
and  so  thoroughly.  "  You  can  never  know  a 
person,  and  no  friendship  can  mature,"  she  said, 
"  until  you  have  spent  twenty-four  hours  under 
the  same  roof."  He  thought  that  true  enough. 
Here  he  was  for  forty- eight  hours  under  the  same 
roof  with  this  child,  girl,  woman,  or  conglomerate 
of  all  three,  and  she  had  asked  him  to  avoid  her  ! 
He  fell  to  wondering  what  there  was  in  himself 
that  she  disliked,  and  he  thought  it  must  be  his 
hands  or  the  slight  bandiness  of  his  legs,  and  he 
was  distressed  because  he  knew  how  completely 
such  trifles  as  that  could  bar  out  any  kind  of  in- 
timacy beyond  the  wild  and  helpless  groping  that 
was  all  he  had  known  with  her  so  far. 

He  found  a  staircase  at  last,  and,  descending, 
opened  a  door  which  led  him  into  the  butler's 
pantry,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  a  suspicious 
footman,  who  had  orders  from  the  head  of  the 
house  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  "  funnies,"  and 

17* 
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led  back  to  the  hall,  now  dazzling  with  electric 
lights.  Melian  stood  blinking,  looking  eldritch 
and  troglodytic  amid  the  crude  splendour  that  to 
the  creators  of  it  justified  their  activities.  His 
brain  clicked  : 

"  These  people  would  not  steal  one  thousand 
pounds  from  me  or  anyone,  but  to  steal  one  pound 
from  a  thousand  men  a  hundred  miles  away  is 
honest,  or  at  least  socially  approved." 

He  remembered  having  thought  the  same  thing 
once  in  the  house  of  a  rich  American. 

He  heard  a  voice  singing,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came,  saw  that  it  was  a  large 
gramophone.  Hanging  over  it  was  a  tall  young 
man,  immaculate,  tired,  grey  in  the  face  from  over- 
work, whom  he  thought  must  be  his  host.  There 
was  a  slight  resemblance  to  little  Duke. 

"  Just  trying  the  new  Victor,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  Wonderful  machine !  I'm  sorry.  I 
didn't  catch  your  name." 

"  We  haven't  met,"  replied  Melian.  "  My 
name  is  Stokes." 

"  O  !  yes."  He  turned  away  without  interest. 
Melian  was  his  wife's  guest  and  no  concern  of  his. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  care  for  music,"  he  said 
presently,  as  the  voice  whirred  down  into  an  ex- 
cruciating wheeze. 

"  No,"  said  Melian. 

"  I  prefer  a  gramophone  to  a  pianola.  Do  you 
ride  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  ride." 
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Paul's  neck  stiffened  and  his  weary  eyes  said 
plainly  : 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  do  ?  " 

Melian  sat  down  primly  by  the  fire  and  en- 
lightened his  host : 

"  I  am  an  academic  person." 

However,  he  had  misinterpreted  the  weary,  ques- 
tioning eye,  which  had  asked  as  bluntly  as  possible  : 

"  Do  you  or  do  you  not  make  money  ?  " 

At  the  word  academic  a  film  descended  over  the 
eye.  Mr.  Paul  Duke  was  not  interested. 

This  was  something  new  to  Melian,  and  he  was 
always  excited  over  any  novelty.  He  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  important.  It  became  so  later 
in  the  evening  as,  at  dinner,  in  a  room  modelled 
on  a  small  banqueting  chamber  at  Versailles,  he 
observed  the  extraordinary  cleavage  between  the 
guests  and  the  "  funnies,"  with  himself,  owing  to 
his  distinguished  appearance,  and,  as  he  soon 
discovered,  his  prominence  in  the  newspapers, 
as  a  buffer  state  between  them.  It  annoyed  him 
to  find  that  Penrose  was  not  among  the  "  funnies," 
and  that  Matty  was  treated  by  the  four  or  five 
replicas  of  Mr.  Paul  Duke  as  a  pretty  girl  whose 
presence  was  a  digestive.  Mr.  Paul  Duke  and  his 
replicas  talked  of  the  war  as  of  a  machine  which 
must  be  kept  going.  To  them  it  was  "  the  war," 
as  one  might  say  "  the  car,"  or  "  the  factory," 
and  until  the  full  significance  of  their  expert  cold- 
bloodedness had  sunk  into  Melian,  he  had  thought 
that  he  had  to  face  as  his  opponent  a  genuine 
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patriotic  fervour.  But  in  these  men,  and  they 
among  others  were  the  sole  responsible  persons, 
there  was  neither  fervour  nor  patriotism,  but  only 
a  kind  of  monomania,  a  worship  of  a  machine 
as  a  machine  and  an  unalterable  determination 
that  it  must  be  kept  going  more  and  more  and 
more  efficiently.  Nothing  else  existed  for  them  : 
the  women  who  belonged  to  them  were  powdered, 
painted,  overdressed,  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  to 
attract  attention  to  themselves,  but  all  their  paint, 
all  their  powder,  all  their  jewels  and  their  silks  and 
furs,  the  puffiness  of  their  over-fed  bodies,  the 
moist  greediness  of  their  lips,  which,  Melian  noticed, 
fascinated  Sopley,  were  to  these  men  only  evidence 
that  the  machine  was  running  smoothly.  One 
young  woman,  pretty,  brilliant,  vain,  told  Melian 
that  her  husband  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  been  in  Lloyds  and  had  given  her  a  jewel 
for  each  big  ship  sunk.  He  knew  so  much  about 
ships  that  he  had  been  given  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty. 

44  How  people  do  get  on  !  "  said  Melian  dryly. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  cried.  "  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Don't 
you  think  Mr.  Duke  is  a  wonderful  man  !  " 

"  I  have  only  just  met  Mr.  Duke.  We  disagreed 
over  the  gramophone." 

"  O  !  did  you  ?     I  never  disagree  with  anybody." 

"  I  expect  you  to  disagree  with  me,"  said  Melian. 

"I'm  sure  I  never  should,"  she  said  flirtatiously. 

"  O  !  yes,  you  would.  I  am  out  on  bail  for  being 
disagreed  with — officially. ' ' 
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She  laughed  and  her  knee  touched  his  under 
the  table. 

"  O  !   now  you  are  pulling  my  leg  !  " 

Sopley  looked  enviously  across  at  Melian.  Mr. 
Paul  Duke  and  his  replicas  pricked  their  ears. 
The  shrill  note  in  the  lady's  voice  roused  them  to 
the  only  interest  they  could  feel  outside  their 
monomania.  The  lady  preened  herself,  pleased 
at  having  attracted  general  attention.  Melian 
was  annoyed.  It  was  one  thing  to  banter  a  pretty 
woman,  another  to  be  openly  accused  of  flirtation 
and  envied  for  it.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  He  could  feel  the  envy  reaching  him  with 
varying  degrees  of  violence  from  half  a  dozen 
different  directions,  and  then  there  came  an  almost 
audible  sigh  of  relief.  The  woman's  voice  had 
given  the  signal.  The  serious  business  of  the  week- 
end party  had  begun.  The  uneasiness  of  the  half- 
formed  group  disappeared,  conversation  all  round 
the  table  became  soft  and  sly,  the  women  drooped 
a  little  as  though  melting  under  a  sudden  heat, 
and  Melian  caught  poor  Matty's  eyes  fixed  on  him 
in  horror.  She  turned  away  rather  than  meet 
his  gaze,  and  he  saw  her  glance  despairingly  at 
Penrose,  whom  Mrs.  Paul  had  placed  at  her  right 
hand,  while  she  leaned  over  towards  him  on  her 
plump  arm,  which,  when  she  was  not  eating,  she 
stroked.  Her  little  powdered  hands  must  always 
be  stroking. 

Her  hands  fascinated  Melian,  so  weak  and 
useless  they  were,  so  restless,  so  futile,  and  yet 
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the  whole  woman  seemed  to  be  in  them,  and  much 
more  than  the  woman.  The  whole  house,  the 
servants,  the  weary  men  with  their  filmy  eyes, 
the  machine  they  served,  all  seemed  to  exist  so 
that  those  absurd,  those  pathetic  hands  might 
stroke  and  caress.  In  nothing  else  of  Mrs.  Paul 
was  there  any  life  or  any  sense  ;  her  eyes  were  a 
pale  blue  film  in  her  dead-white  face ;  her  body 
was  shapeless  and  limp ;  her  mouth  grotesque 
and  uncontrolled.  She  lived  through  her  hands, 
which  must  still  be  stroking,  her  own  flesh,  her 
silk  dress,  the  table  linen,  the  silver  forks  and 
spoons,  the  champagne  glass  from  which  she 
drank.  That  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  all,  for  she  seemed  to  drink  for  the 
pleasure  of  holding  the  glass  and  feeling  the  cool, 
effervescent  liquor.  Taste  she  had  none.  That 
was  clear  from  the  way  in  which  she  gulped  it 
down,  giving  a  little  gasp  as  the  alcohol  stimu- 
lated her  nerves  and  accentuated  the  pleasure 
she  found  in  whatever  she  might  be  stroking. 

How  old  was  she  ?  Perhaps  thirty.  She  would 
go  on  for  another  thirty  years  taking  her  pleasure  : 
irresistible  because  there  was  nothing  in  her  to 
resist,  nothing  that  could  be  distracted.  Nothing 
could  stop  her  unless  her  hands  were  cut  off,  and 
then  some  other  part  of  her  body  would  suffice  ; 
and  her  husband  was  happy  with  his  machine,  and 
the  machines  with  which  he  amused  himself. 
He  admired  her.  Was  she  not  living  the  ideal 
life  of  a  woman,  the  life  of  which  millions  of  women 
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dreamed,  a  dream  so  profound  that  all  their 
lives  were  sunk  in  it,  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  them 
the  absolute  and  wonderful  reality  ?  Her  husband 
admired  her  and  her  hands  stroked  him  and  soothed 
his  nerves.  .  .  .  Melian  understood  in  a  flash 
a  thing  that  had  bothered  him  vaguely,  why  he 
had  never  married,  and  why  his  brothers  and  his 
cousin  had  all  been  unhappy  with  the  women  they 
had  taken  to  wife.  The  Stokes'  mind  was  definite 
and  precise  and  would  ask  more  of  a  woman  than 
could  satisfy  these  modern  young  men  :  something 
more  than  plump,  white,  restless,  stroking  hands, 
denying  the  eyes,  the  brain,  the  very  inward  and 
soul  of  a  man. 

Understanding  himself  in  a  flash,  he  realized 
Matty  and  the  revolt  that  possessed  her.  Not 
daring  to  look  at  her,  he  was  yet  overpowered  by 
the  image  of  her.  Alive  from  top  to  toe,  quick, 
a  thousand  times  quicker  than  himself,  to  appre- 
hend, poised,  ready  to  give  and  to  take,  through 
brain,  heart,  mind,  eyes,  hands — even  hands — 
but  subordinate.  At  last  he  could  look  across  at 
her,  and  he  saw  that  she  too  was  watching  Mrs. 
Paul's  hands  without  looking  at  them,  that  she  was 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  moment,  very  near 
now,  when  she  would,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
touch  Penrose's.  When  that  happened  Melian 
more  than  half  expected  Matty  to  spring  across 
the  table,  for  he  had  grasped  at  once,  without 
emotion  of  any  kind,  that  Matty  was  in  love  with 
Penrose.  It  was  as  though  he  were  caught  in 
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some  rushing,  irresistible  tide.  He  had  no  desire 
to  resist.  The  intellectual  world  in  which  he  had 
lived  seemed  small  and  narrow,  artificial,  con- 
trived, invented,  unsatisfying  compared  with  this 
other  world,  ungoverned  and  ungovernable,  into 
which  he  had  moved,  the  world  not  invented 
but  divined,  the  world  according  to  woman.  In 
the  male  world  woman  had  been  reduced  to  a  pair 
of  voluptuous  hands  ;  in  her  own  world  woman  was 
superb,  as  powerful,  as  mysterious  and  as  resistless 
as  the  sea. 

That  image  filled  Melian's  nostrils  with  a  salty 
smell,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  long,  over-long, 
in  moving  out  of  the  land-locked  waters,  waiting 
for  the  ship  of  his  life  to  tauten,  swing  and  swell 
as  she  sank  into  the  rhythm  of  the  wide  waters. 
Matty  had  given  him  that :  the  courage  to  set 
sail.  He  asked  no  more  of  her,  only  he  longed  for 
some  assurance  that  nothing  of  her  should  be 
wasted. 

Penrose  avoided  the  apparently  inevitable 
moment,  and,  put  out,  without  waiting  for  the 
convenience  of  her  guests,  Mrs.  Paul  rose  for  the 
retirement  to  the  hall.  The  men,  interrupted, 
sat  gloomily  over  their  coffee  and  liqueurs.  Sopley 
told  a  droll  story  or  two,  but  the  business  men 
wanted  to  talk  business  and  presently  withdrew 
to  the  billiard-room,  Duke  first  saying  : 

"  Who  is  riding  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

Only  Penrose.     None  of  the  "  funnies." 

Sopley  said,  as  no  one  spoke  : 
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"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  lumbago  to-morrow. 
Cambridge  is  a  terribly  damp  county." 

He  helped  himself  to  some  more  brandy,  and 
passed  it  round  to  Mrs.  Paul's  other  guests.  Melian 
motioned  to  Penrose  to  come  over  and  sit  by  him. 
Overjoyed,  Penrose  complied. 

"  I  was  going  to  suggest,"  said  Melian,  "  that, 
as  I  shall  not  require  my  flat  for  some  little  time, 
you  might  have  the  use  of  it." 

"  But  I  am  leaving  London,"  replied  Penrose, 
"  and  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  is  going  to 
become  of  me." 

'  You  could  go  on  working  for  me,"  said  Melian. 
"  I  want  my  notes  put  in  order,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  do  it  but  you.  I  would  pay  you  three 
hundred  a  year." 

Penrose  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  It  is  too  much,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Melian.  "  I  want  to  have 
my  work  in  order  when  I  return." 

"  But  I  may  be  clapped  into  khaki  at  any 
moment." 

"  I'll  take  the  risk." 

"  But " 

"  Think  it  over.  You  have  till  next  Friday 
to  decide.  You  will  be  going  back  to  Cambridge 
eventually." 

"  I  hope  you  will  too,  sir." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Melian.  "  One  is  two  different 
people  on  the  two  sides  of  a  door.  You  need  not 
decide  now.  .  .  .  Shall  we  join  the  ladies  ?  " 
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They  went  into  the  hall,  fallowed  by  Sopley  and 
the  rest,  and  presently  there  was  dancing  to  the 
gramophone.  Penrose  danced  with  Matty,  and 
for  Melian  the  rest  ceased  to  exist.  His  life  was 
bound  up  with  these  two  young  people,  for  whom 
he  had  mysteriously  become  responsible.  To 
see  them  moving  together  with  certain  grace 
shook  him  deeply,  filled  him  with  a  kind  of  thank- 
fulness. Since  he  had  perceived  at  dinner  that 
Matty  was  in  love  with  Penrose,  the  final,  won- 
derful and  surprising  change  had  come  over  him. 
The  future,  instead  of  dense  and  dark,  had  become 
radiant  and  full  of  promise.  It  was  like  the 
dawn  of  a  day  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  all 
his  life.  Here,  moving  wonderfully  before  his 
eyes,  was  the  youth  he  had  always  worshipped  and 
had  never  found. 

"  No,  no.  Certainly  Penrose  must  not  leave  Lon- 
don," he  thought.  "  They  can  take  all  that  I  am  too 
old  to  use  and  make  it  into  something  splendid." 

He  had  entirely  forgotten  his  indignation  with 
Penrose.  Matty  wanted  him,  and  to  Melian 
Matty  had  become  law,  by  right  of  vitality.  Where 
others  dissipated  themselves  in  talk  she  was  con- 
centrated in  revolt,  not  of  denial,  but  of  affirmation, 
and,  whithersoever  it  might  lead  her,  she  would 
have  his  support.  His  perception,  his  realization 
of  her  was  to  him  the  proof  of  his  action,  the  proof 
too  of  his  work  before  he  had  any  contact  with 
life,  and  he  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  trace  all  the  steps  that  had  led  him  from 
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the  spectrum  to  a  young  woman.  He  knew  her 
to  be  right,  although  he  had  not  a  word  from  her 
and  had  never  had  a  coherent  discussion  with  her, 
and  he  was  going  to  prison  because  he  believed 
her  to  be  right,  just  as  millions  of  young  men 
had  gone  to  prison  because  they  believed  Mrs. 
Paul  Duke  to  be  right,  or  because  they  were 
unaware  that  there  was  any  alternative. 

"  You  look  very  serious,  Mr.  Stokes." 

He  turned  with  a  start,  almost  with  a  snarl,  so 
odious  was  distraction  just  then.  It  was  Mrs.  Paul. 

"  I  feel  it,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  you  dance  ?  You  must  let  me  give 
you  dancing  lessons  to-morrow." 

He  glared  at  her  hands,  which  had  moved 
towards  him.  The  invitation  was  received  in 
blank  silence. 

"  How  beautifully  those  two  dance  together  ! 
She  could  make  a  fortune  dancing  at  the  hotels." 

"  Ha  !  " 

"  How  odd-looking  she  is !  She  would  be 
noticed  anywhere.  I  wonder  if  she  would  let  me 
bring  her  out  ?  " 

Melian  felt  that  he  would  hack  her  hands  off 
rather  than  let  her  touch  Matty. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  quite  a  romance — those  two." 

Melian  sickened  at  the  word,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  it  save  to  let  the  woman  go  on  chattering. 

"  Heigho  !  "  she  sighed.  "  I  always  want  to 
cry  when  I  see  young  people.  Life  is  so  cruelly 
disappointing,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Stokes  ?  " 
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"  It  depends  what  you  expect." 

"  Oh  !  I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself.  I  haven't 
a  wish  that  I  can't  gratify,  but  I  see  such  suffering 
round  me.  Really,  I  sometimes  close  my  eyes 
when  I  am  driving  through  the  streets  of  London, 
so  as  not  to  see  the  poor,  suffering  people." 

The  gramophone  stopped,  and  she  floated  away 
to  find  a  new  record.  Melian  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  slipped  away  to  search  for  his  room. 
He  would  have  liked  to  blow  the  house  up  there 
and  then.  Something  drastic  must  be  done 
about  it,  for  it  was  in  Matty's  way.  He  could 
only  think  now  in  terms  of  Matty.  She  wanted 
Penrose  ?  She  should  have  him.  But  afterwards  ? 
This  transitory  business  of  being  in  love  was 
necessary  for  her,  but  not  enough.  She  could 
no  more  accept  it  as  fulfilment  in  practice  than 
Melian  could  in  theory.  She  was  to  him  proof 
that  the  long  effort  of  civilization  had  not  ended 
in  collapse  ;  he  knew  that  as  surely  as  he  knew 
from  his  years  of  solitary  work  that  the  human 
mind  was  not  at  the  end  of  its  tether.  He  knew 
too  that  she  would  be  resisted  as  fiercely  as  a  new 
idea,  that  she  had  always  encountered  resistance, 
and  had  thriven  on  it.  The  chaos  in  her  family 
was  her  work,  and  she  would  produce  chaos  where- 
ever  she  went,  the  chaos  that  is  the  beginning 
of  creation.  She  had  reduced  Penrose  to  chaos, 
in  which  he  must  begin  all  over  again  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  himself  she  had  become  a  problem 
mastering  all  others,  one  for  the  solution  of  which 
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he  needed  not  only  his  trained  intellectual  passion, 
but  every  element  of  his  being,  and  one  which  had 
caused  that  side  of  himself  which  he  had  kept 
alive  through  the  years  with  his  letters  to  Lady 
Rusholme,  the  acute  sceptic,  searching  for  the 
human  aspect  of  reality,  to  burst  into  a  passion 
powerful  enough  to  master  the  habits  of  a  lifetime, 
the  stiffness  of  solitude.  And  he  felt  that  she 
knew  all  this,  that  she  could  see  clearly  what  she 
was  doing,  had  seen  it  clearly  even  as  a  little 
girl  visiting  Stalbridge,  and  was  possessed  and 
endowed  by  it  with  a  marvellous  patience. 

Searching  for  his  room,  labouring  in  thought, 
he  came  to  the  corner  where  he  had  met  her  before 
dinner,  and  he  stood  staring  at  the  white  door 
of  her  room,  longing  to  enter  it,  and  to  be  in  the 
place  where  she  would  be  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts,  where  she  would  be  no  longer  on  her 
guard,  as  she  must  be  in  the  presence  of  no  matter 
whom.  Ah !  How  clearly  she  revealed  always 
the  folly  of  the  hungry  belief  that  physical  prox- 
imity could  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  the  soul. 
Possession  ?  How  could  there  be  possession  in 
an  act  that  was  either  a  deliverance  or  an  access 
of  captivity  ?  How  completely  in  all  her  dealings 
with  men  and  women  she  denied  the  communion 
of  the  senses  !  ...  Of  course — he  drew  a  deep 
breath  as  he  realized  it — it  was  this  door  that  had 
made  him  say  : 

"  One  is  two  different  beings  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  door." 
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He  had  been  thinking  of  her  then,  and  of  the 
door  that  would  soon  close  upon  himself,  but 
chiefly  of  her,  leaving  him,  passing  into  her  room, 
and  becoming  for  the  separation  more  accessible 
to  him.  He  began  to  tremble  then,  and  to  smile 
to  himself,  and  his  hands  shook  and  he  beat  them 
together  as  he  faced  the  shock  of  admitting  to 
himself  that  he  needed  her,  that  she  was  his,  his 
idea,  his  passion,  his  work,  his  vessel  of  truth 
which  he  must  fill  and  keep  filled  to  the  brim. 
He  rebuked  himself  for  this  arrogance,  the  old 
besetting  foible.  As  though  she  were  not  already 
brimming  over  with  truth,  with  beauty,  with 
love  !  Ah  !  And  he  had  so  short  a  time  in  which 
to  secure  her  happiness. 

She  came  upon  him  then.  She  came  so  quietly 
that  he  did  not  hear  her,  and  she  stood  looking  at 
him  without  surprise,  watching  the  trembling  of 
his  hands,  the  knotted  veins  on  his  brow,  the  deep, 
insearching  light  in  his  eyes.  He  bowed  his  head, 
asking  her  pardon  for  his  damnable  intrusion. 

She  spoke  at  last,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  the  deep, 
silent  life  of  the  house  closing  round  them,  in- 
tensifying every  moment,  so  that  they  both  became 
aware  of  a  great  power  entering  into  them  and 
raising  them  out  of  place  and  time  to  a  state  of 
being  where  there  was  no  need  of  speech,  nor  of 
thought,  nor  of  effort  of  any  kind.  When  speech 
became  possible  again  she  said  : 

"  Penrose  has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

"  Yes." 
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"  He  has  told  me  of  your  offer  to  him." 
'  Yes.     I  wanted  to  make  it  possible." 

"  Nothing  can  do  that,"  she  said  gently. 

She  tried  to  move,  but  could  not.  Everything 
must  be  made  clear,  now,  on  this  side  of  the  door. 
It  was  for  him  to  speak. 

"  You  love  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  want  a  deeper  thing  than  love  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  and  at  last  he  said,  with  a  great 
effort : 

"  You  will  be  with  me  in  prison  ?  " 

"  Everywhere  and  always,"  she  replied. 

He  bowed.  She  passed  him  and  again  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  white  door,  beyond  which 
for  him  there  lay  now  that  life,  that  love  which 
is  prayer  and  the  answer  to  prayer. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  Penrose  came  to 
Melian  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  mind  coming  for  a  walk  with  me, 
sir  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Delighted,"  said  Melian. 

They  set  out  and  were  joined  by  a  spaniel,  which 
made  Melian  think  of  himself  and  Penrose  as  Faust 
and  Wagner.  He  mentioned  the  fancy,  and  added  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.     The  devil  is  loose." 

But  Penrose  was  gloomy  and  in  no  mood  for 
fancy.  The  day  was  cold  and  damp  with  the 
hanging  mists  of  the  fen  country,  which  clung 
about  the  trees,  condensed  on  them  and  dripped 
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dismally  down.  They  walked  in  the  direction 
of  Newmarket,  and  both  walked  furiously,  as  though 
to  shake  off  the  thought  of  the  garish  house  and 
the  lady  with  the  hands. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Penrose,  "  to 
have  made  me  that  offer  last  night,  but  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  if  I  don't  accept  it.  I  will  put 
your  notes  in  order,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  I'd — you  know  I'd  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  I  want  to  find  my  own  way.  You 
would  make  things  too  easy  for  me." 

"  I  suppose  that  might  be  true,"  said  Melian. 

"  I  don't  think  any  of  us  can  go  back  to  what 
we  were  or  what  we  were  doing  before  the  world 
blew  up.  I  hope  you  won't  think  I  am  making 
too  nice  a  point  of  it,  sir,  but  things  won't  be  the 
same  when  you  come  back." 

"  Probably  not,  at  the  present  rate  of  change." 

"  It  isn't  fair  to  make  any  binding  arrangement 
then,  or  for  me  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  you." 

"  The  obligation  would  be  on  my  side." 

"  That  would  be  as  bad  ;  though  I  don't  agree." 
Penrose  had  some  difficulty  in  continuing,  in 
deciding  both  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it : 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  "  the  old  obligation  is  can- 
celled. I  would  rather  not  be  under  a  new  one  to 
you,  or  to  any  man.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
I  mean,  but  there  seem  to  be  times  in  life  when  you 
find  yourself  in  an  impossible  position,  and  yet  you 
go  on.  You  made  me  that  offer  for  a  certain  reason. 
The  reason  has  disappeared,  and  yet  I  am  caught 
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between  it  and  you.  I  mean,  I  shan't  be  much 
good  to  you  or  to  myself  or  to  anybody  for  some 
time  now  ;  only  I  don't  want  you  to  think  me 
as  young  and  impulsive  and  feather-headed,  as  you 
have  thought  me.  ..." 

"  O  !  no,  no !  "  protested  Melian,  who  was  pained 
by  the  boy's  incoherence. 

"  O  !  yes,  you  have,  and  there  must  have  been, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me.  ..." 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  see  except  a  very  healthy 
inclination  to  go  your  own  way." 

"  There  is  more  than  that,  and  I  mean  to  find 
out  what  it  is,  if  it  takes  me  years,  or  the  rest  of 
my  life,  and  I  can  only  do  that  by  working  on  my 
own  account,  with  my  own  idea,  right  or  wrong. 
That  is  how  you  have  become  what  you  are,  and 
you  are  the  only  man  I  have  met  who  can  go 
straight  forward.  The  rest  go  sideways  or  back- 
ward. If  I  can't  go  forward  I'll  stand  still." 

"  You'll  go  forward,"  said  Melian.  "  The  time 
will  come  when  you  will  look  back  on  me  as  an 
old-fashioned  old  fool,  though  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  I  gave  you  a  few  tips  when  you 
were  young." 

'  You  have  given  me  one  tip  that  I  shall  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live." 
"  Which  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  one  can  lose  everything  and  be  all  the 
better  for  it." 

"  You  won't  go  far  wrong  with  that,"  said 
Melian.  "  Is  that  all  ?  " 

18* 
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"  That  fellow^JSopley,  who  seems  to  know 
everything,  has  been  telling  those  awful  women 
that  you  are  going  to  be  a  lord.  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  If  my  uncle  dies." 

"  It's  a  good  joke,"  said  Penrose. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  " 

That  brought  them  to  a  full  stop.    Penrose  said  : 

"This  man  Paul  Duke  will  be  a  lord  before  he's 
done.  Sopley  says  he  will  be  a  baronet  in  the  next 
list.  I  expect  he  will  take  Remington  or  Yost 
or  Roneo  as  his  title." 

'  Victiola,"  suggested  Melian,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  him.  It  has  made 
me  realize  how  old-fashioned  I  am.  He  talks  in 
shorthand,  and  thinks  in  headlines,  and  he  has 
shipwrecked  our  philosophy." 

"  God  !  "  cried  Penrose,  with  sudden  heat;  "  if 
it  were  only  philosophy  I  should  not  mind.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  remember  every  now  and  then 
that  philosophy  can  be  shipwrecked,  but  he  has 
only  just  begun.  He  is  Ibsen's  button-moulder 
stalked  out  of  the  play,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left." 

"  Pity  and  terror,"  said  Melian.  "  What  more 
do  you  want  ?  If  you  don't  know  what  you  want, 
you  have  no  right  to  complain  if  you  find  yourself 
under  the  thumb  of  someone  who  does  know  what 
he  wants.  Your  only  defence  is  to  want  nothing 
except  what  you  can  create  yourself,  and  for  that 
you  have  to  be  ready  to  lose  everything  at  any 
moment.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  other  freedom. 
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Politically,  freedom  is  without  meaning,  though 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  I  doubt  if  any 
words  have  any  political  meaning.  The  last 
few  months  have  taught  me  that  the  only  rhythm 
to  which  men  respond  is  that  of  machinery,  which, 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  nearer  to  the  rhythm  of 
life  than  anything  men  have  been  able  to  refine 
out  of  their  emotions.  Indeed,  does  it  not  seem 
as  though  this  new  dynamic  rhythm  had  broken 
through  the  old,  leaving  us  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  who,  however  insensibly  and  crudely,  under- 
stand the  new  and  respond  to  it  without  question. 
It  is  an  interesting  problem,  and  one  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  men  like  yourself,  who  must  have 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  new  rhythm, 
which  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  accept,  knowing 
it  to  be  only  a  rough  and  accidental  approximation. 
I  understand  and  approve  your  decision.  The 
work  I  have  done  has  to  be  done  all  over  again 
from  a  new  angle.  I  think  probably  you  are  the 
man  to  do  it,  and  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  assist  you." 

Penrose  was  on  the  point  of  demurring.  Melian 
hastened  to  say  : 

"  Not  now.  For  various  reasons  that  is  im- 
possible now,  but  it  will  probably  help  you  con- 
siderably if  you  have  the  knowledge  that  you 
can  count  on  me.  Your  decision  not  to  take  up 
your  work  where  you  left  it  is  admirable,  but  it 
will  lead  you  into  trouble,  for  the  general  tendency 
will  be  to  sink  back  into  a  pretence  that  nothing 
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has  happened  and  that  the  old  feeble  thoughts 
and  spurious  emotions  will  suffice.  I  am  not 
advising  you,  for  I  believe  advice  to  be  useless. 
An  older  man  can  only  help  a  younger,  if  he  needs 
it,  with  money." 

"  If  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,"  replied 
Penrose,  "  you  would  be  the  last  man  to  whom 
I  should  turn,  perhaps  because  I  owe  you  too  much. 
You  put  your  finger  on  the  weak  point  just  now. 
You  always  do.  I  came  back  thinking  that  nothing 
had  happened  and  that  things  would  be  the  same. 
But  you  are  changed,  I  am  changed,  and  every- 
where I  turn  there  is  a  demand  for  something 
new  that  is  not  forthcoming ;  and  it  is  that  or 
nothing." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Melian. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  Have  you  a  definition  ? 
I  never  knew  the  thing  yet  that  you  couldn't 
define." 

"It  is  defined  for  me,"  said  Melian  slowly, 
thinking  that  the  time  had  come  to  be  frank, 
however  painful  it  might  be ;  "  it  is  defined  for 
me  in  a  young  woman." 

Penrose  was  silent.  The  stab  of  jealousy 
which  almost  robbed  him  of  his  senses  was,  he 
knew,  the  final  humiliation,  the  last  assurance 
that  in  this  wrestling  of  the  spirit,  so  deep  as  to 
be  unattainable,  and  yet  so  powerful  as  to  be 
overwhelming,  he  was  proven  the  weaker  vessel 
and  must  go  to  the  wall. 

"  I  take  this  to   mean,  this  definition  which  I 
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must  accept,  or  renounce  all  pretence  to  honesty 
of  any  kind,  that  life  has  taken  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands.  Men  are  never  drastic  enough. 
When  it  comes  to  the  point  they  waver  over  some 
scruple  of  friendship,  or  honour,  or  loyalty,  or, 
most  commonly,  of  prestige.  Now,  to  a  woman 
prestige  is  foreign.  She  has  till  now  been  either 
a  chattel  or  a  ridiculous  ideal,  in  which  she  has 
never  believed.  In  practice,  where  the  man  has 
been  concerned  with  his  prestige,  the  woman  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  logic  of  the  situation. 
She  has  developed  a  faculty  in  which  men  are 
lacking,  a  faculty,  however,  which  has  never  been 
strong  enough  to  exert  or  assert  itself  until  now, 
when  it  has  done  so  in  a  tremendous  act  of  repu- 
diation. I  conceive  this  to  be  the  prime  psy- 
chological fact  of  the  moment.  It  has  silenced 
me.  It  has  made  nonsense  of  the  existing  social 
system,  but  I  doubt  whether,  of  itself,  it  has 
any  constructive  capacity  whatsoever,  though 
I  imagine  that  it  will  create  that  capacity  in  men. 
I  am  aware  that  the  resistance  to  it  is  enormous, 
the  resistance  of  inertia,  but  then  resistance  is 
the  only  means  by  which  power  is  generated. 
The  immediate  difficulty  is  that  men  have  great 
difficulty  in  acknowledging  a  psychological  fact, 
especially  at  a  time,  like  the  present,  when  there 
are  so  many  new  and  astonishing  facts  which, 
being  without  importance,  have  the  charm  of 
irrelevance.  It  is  all  clear  enough  to  me,  but 
I  cannot  tell  if  I  am  making  it  so  to  you.  It  seems 
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to  me  to  depend  on  whether  you  have  the  courage 
and  the  honesty  to  admit  the  irrelevance  of  every 
other  fact,  even  the  war,  even  the  disruption  of 
the  economic  structure  of  society.  The  question 
for  you  is — and  I  am  speaking  in  all  solemnity — 
have  you  the  honesty  and  the  courage  ?  I  think 
you  have,  and  the  patience,  though  you  start 
with  a  handicap  through  having  been  seduced  by 
the  irrelevance  of  the  war  from  the  work  which 
is  your  vocation.  ...  There  !  Now  you  know 
where  I  stand.  I  stand,  like  Luther,  because  I 
cannot  do  otherwise,  and,  like  Luther  and  other 
protestants,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  heroic,  for,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  I  have  merely  taken  the 
trouble  not  to  be  consigned  to  Limbo  with  the 
general  act  of  repudiation  implicit  in  my  definition  ; 
and  perhaps  the  gesture  is  that  of  all  protestants." 

Penrose  laughed  at  the  characteristic  desiccation 
of  Melian's  declaration  of  faith.  He  thought : 

"  Damn  it  all,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  marry  his  definition." 

He  said  : 

"  It  is  a  little  like  the  Doge  wedding  the  sea  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Venice." 

Melian  replied  : 

"  It  is  that  or  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  for  every  recalcitrant." 

They  had  walked,  without  knowing  it,  in  a 
circle,  and  had  never  been  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  house.  The  fields  were  dank  and 
sodden,  though  here  and  there  the  hedges  were 
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reddening  to  the  spring,  and  there  were  catkins 
hanging,  celandine  peeping  in  its  glossy  leaves. 

"  It  has  been  a  good  walk,"  said  Penrose,  "  and 
a  good  talk.  I  can't  say  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong,  though  my  inclination  is  to  something 
more  catholic.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  I 
acknowledge  my  defeat." 

c '  The  beginning  of  wisdom,  "said  Melian .  "And 
now  for  the  gramophone,  a  useful  invention  which 
relieves  us  of  the  pain  of  human  intercourse." 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Penrose,  "  how  hungry  we 
are  for  it." 

4  You  and  I  perhaps,"  said  Melian,  "  but  not 
the  lady  of  the  hands  and  not  the  gentleman  with 
the  sodden  eyes." 

Penrose  returned  comforted  from  his  walk. 
He  was  persuaded  that  Melian  was  in  a  condition 
of  intellectual  frenzy,  and  utterly  blind  to  every- 
thing that  was  human  and  adorable  in  Matty, 
of  whom,  as  happened  with  everything  that  en- 
gaged his  attention,  he  had  made  a  formula,  a 
role  which,  he  thought,  Matty  had  accepted. 
Melian  was  no  doubt  right  about  her  revolt  and 
repudiation,  but,  as  usual,  he  had  generalized  from 
the  particular. 

When  they  reached  the  house  it  was  to  receive 
the  news  that  Matty  had  been  thrown  from  her 
horse  and  was  badly  shaken.  To  Penrose  that 
was  the  end  of  Melian's  generalization.  He  almost 
laughed  aloud.  An  accident,  a  trivial  disaster, 
could  swamp  the  most  vehemently  conceived 
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theory.  All  that  went  to  the  winds.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  that  Matty  was  hurt.  That 
absorbed  everything,  and  he  saw  her  white,  suffer- 
ing, the  whole  world  for  him  dwindling  in  her 
paleness. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  see  her.  She  must  be 
kept  quiet.  The  whole  party  was  subdued,  and 
Sopley  seized  the  occasion  to  announce  his  lumbago. 
He  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  retired  to  bed  with 
writing-pad,  ink  and  paper,  with  which  to  compose 
a  sardonic  caricature  of  Melian  for  a  Sunday  paper. 
It  amused  him  to  write  of  Melian  as  a  machine, 
disapproving  of  the  irregularities  of  human  beings, 
among  whom  he  had  descended  in  order  to  protest 
against  being  deprived  of  oil,  the  adulation  of 
German  professors. 

Melian  retired  to  his  room  with  three  recent 
novels,  only  to  find  that  he  had  lost  his  taste  for 
them.  The  form,  the  endless  conversations,  the 
casual  psychology,  the  distortions  necessary  to 
make  ends  meet  seemed  to  him  rococo  and  insipid. 
They  were  so  cautious  and  indirect,  so  lacking  in 
frankness,  above  all,  in  character,  and  therefore 
in  style.  They  would  have  amused  him  well 
enough  if  he  could  have  agreed,  as  he  used  to  do, 
with  the  writer's  assumption  that  there  existed 
an  overpowering  something  called  Human  Nature, 
which  existed  apart  from  human  beings  and 
controlled  their  actions  whenever  they  became 
unaccountable.  This  assumption  he  could  not 
make,  and  therefore  he  parted  company  with  the 
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writers  when,  the  circumstances  laid  out,  the 
action  began  to  develop.  Finally  he  took  up 
the  Bible  and  found  that  satisfying,  though  bar- 
barous :  no  faked  psychology  there,  no  cerebral 
excitement  over  elementary  facts ;  clear  state- 
ment, creating  an  image  in  which  the  heart  of  a 
tale  was  conveyed ;  no  assumption,  no  cant, 
no  extraneous  Human  Nature.  He  read  of  Joshua, 
and  David,  and  Solomon,  and  Jael  the  daughter 
of  the  Kenite,  and  Jezebel,  who  fell  from  her  glory 
and  was  devoured  by  the  dogs.  A  wonderful 
book  the  Bible,  and  what  a  language  English  must 
have  been  when  it  was  translated  ! 

Hedwig  came  tapping  at  his  door  to  say  that 
Matty  was  asking  for  him,  and,  with  his  Bible 
tucked  under  his  arm,  he  ran  upstairs  to  her  room. 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  move  for  a  few  days,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  nothing.  I  am  badly  bruised,  that  is  all. 
I  know  you  will  be  going  early  in  the  morning,  and 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  seeing  you.  Hedwig  says 
you  will  probably  be  away  six  months." 

"  I  think  that  is  the  most  likely  period  of  my 
— vacation." 

He  sat  in  the  chair  which  Hedwig  had  drawn 
up  by  the  bedside.  Hedwig  hovered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  slipped  away. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  was 
reading  the  Bible." 

"  Yes."  She  sank  deeper  into  her  pillows,  and 
he  read  her  the  Book  of  Job,  his  eyes  twinkling 
as  he  came  to  the  paean  of  the  horse  : 
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"  c  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast 
thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? 

" '  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hopper ?  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 

"  '  He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in 
his  strength  :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 

"  '  He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted  : 
neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 

"  '  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering 
spear  and  the  shield. 

"  c  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness 
and  rage  :  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet. 

'  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha : 
and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder 
of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.'  ' 

Matty  laughed. 

"  My  horse  was  like  that,  but  he  did  not  say 
Ha,  ha.  He  threw  me  without  a  word." 

"  The  point  is,"  said  Melian,  "  that  whereas 
in  old  days,  when  the  English  said  horse  they 
meant  horse,  now  when  they  say  horse  they 
mean  fifty  pounds." 

"  I  believe  you  would  find  something  biting 
to  say  if  your  head  was  going  to  be  cut  off  the 
next  minute,"  said  Matty. 

"  The  death  of  a  language  is  a  very  terrible 
affair,"  said  Melian,  "and  a  language  can  be 
called  dead  when  every  single  word  has  an  ulterior 
meaning.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  common 
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people  have  to  use  foul  words,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  really  talking." 

"  O  !  that  is  just  laziness." 

"  But  surely  laziness  is  the  source  of  the  whole 
trouble,  letting  the  language,  the  traditions,  the 
morals,  the  justice  and  liberty  of  the  race  slip 
away." 

"  WiU  you  be  allowed  letters  ?  "  asked  Matty, 
bringing  him  back  to  earth. 

"  I  expect  so.  I  will  write  to  you,  if  I  may. 
I  find  a  regular  correspondence  a  great  help,  and 
a  great  pleasure.  But  six  months  will  bring 
many  changes  for  you." 

"  No.  Changes  come  quickly  with  me,  or  not 
at  all." 

"  You  will  be  with  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  may  go  home.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in 
London.  If  you  ever  came  to  see  us  again,  I 
should  like  it  to  be  a  very  different  place." 

The  idea  of  her  going  home  pleased  Melian. 
He  understood  that  for  her  the  days  of  blind  revolt 
were  over,  and  that  he  had  had  his  share  in  her 
deliverance.  Nunc  dimittis,  then.  "  Now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  ..." 

He  said  : 

"  You  know  that  Stalbridge  will  one  day  be 
mine.  I  think  I  shall  hand  it  over  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Entwistle.  They  will  turn  it  into 
a  tea-room  or  a  museum,  and  build  a  bandstand 
in  the  garden,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  appointed 
democratic  end  of  it,  unless  you  would  like  it." 
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"  I  ?     What  would  I  do  with  it  ?  " 
4  You   could   let   it   run    as   wild   as   yourself. 
It  would  be  wonderful  with  nothing  but  you  and 
foxes  and  rabbits  and  birds  living  in  it." 

"  And  Entwistle  over  the  hill  ?  "  She  shook 
her  head.  He  was  being  too  fantastic. 

"  Entwistle  is  to  have  it  then,  and  fill  it  with  the 
acrid  workhouse  and  prison  smell  that  pervades 
all  public  institutions  ?  " 

His  words  filled  her  nostrils  with  that  smell 
and  her  face  was  drawn  with  the  horror  of  it. 

tc  That  reminds  me,"  he  said.  "  I  must  make 
my  will  before  next  Friday.  I  shall  leave  every- 
thing to  you  on  trust  for  the  assistance  of  any 
young  man  or  woman  in  whom  you  believe." 

Matty  turned  her  head  and  stared  at  him. 
She  had  not  understood  until  now  how  simply 
and  completely  he  had  acknowledged  and  accepted 
her.  The  shock  of  it  made  her  want  to  cry,  but 
she  could  never  cry  waking.  "  The  poor  little 
man  !  The  poor  little  man  !  "  she  wanted  to  say, 
and  she  was  filled  with  a  fever  of  indignation  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  away  and  shut  up  for  no  reason 
at  all  except  that  he  could  not  stop  thinking 
because  thought  to  a  few  politicians  had  become 
difficult  and  inconvenient.  He  looked  so  pathetic, 
sitting  there,  grey,  wizened,  old  as  Job,  talking 
nonsense  about  Stalbridge  and  his  will  and  making 
her  his  trustee ;  nearly  as  bad  as  his  nonsensical 
attempt  to  provide  for  her  through  Penrose. 
O  !  but  he  was  so  much  more  than  a  little, 
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wizened  man  !     He  was  a  living  flame  of  truth,  and 
she  wanted  to  cry  out  to  him  : 

"  Don't  you  see,  don't  you  see,  that  I  want 
nothing,  nothing  in  the  world,  but  to  be  with 
you,  and  to  comfort  you,  and  to  give  everything 
in  me  to  the  living  truth  that  only  you  have 
the  strength  to  serve  ?  " 

But  she  was  afraid.  The  time  would  come 
when  he  would  know  that  she  had  renounced 
everything,  even  love,  for  his  cause,  which  was, 
through  him  expressed,  the  cause  of  every  living 
thing. 

He  seemed  to  catch  some  of  her  feeling — 
exquisite  delight  to  her — for  he  said  : 

"  I  seem  to  have  been  talking  nonsense,  trying 
to  use  you  as  a  dumping  ground  for  everything 
I  do  not  want." 

"  You  can  use  me  for  anything  you  want," 
she  said. 

He  turned  his  burning  eyes  upon  her,  his  strange 
eyes,  in  which  there  smouldered  the  hunger  of 
the  race,  so  that  it  had  burned  all  personal  desire 
away,  and  his  pulses  throbbed  as  he  realized  that 
she  was  at  last  without  her  stubborn  defences, 
that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  destroy  her,  or,  if  he 
chose,  take  her  into  the  glory  she  desired.  For  a 
second  or  two  he  was  shaken  with  the  temptation 
to  abuse  her,  trick  her,  lie  to  her,  as  the  male 
always  lies  to  the  female,  to  be  revenged,  through 
her,  on  the  horror  that  filled  the  world.  She  could 
so  easily  be  destroyed.  She  would  know  at  once 
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if  he  lied  to  her  and  abused  her,  but  she  would  be 
robbed  of  all  resistance  by  the  loathing  of  it 
which  would  fascinate  and  hold  her,  as  already 
the  mere  idea  of  it  in  his  mind  was  doing.  He 
could  cry  quits  on  the  world  then  and  take  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  him  with  a  light  heart 
— and  a  clouded  mind ;  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  her  and  of  the  only  hope  he  could  find. 

After  a  long  silence,  in  which  she  knew  perfectly 
what  was  passing  through  him,  how  the  evil  desire 
flamed  up  in  him  and  slowly  flickered  down,  he 
leaned  forward  and  took  her  hand,  her  firm, 
strong  little  hand,  and  said  : 

"  I  can  go  through  whatever  awaits  me  with  a 
light  heart  if  I  know  that  when  I  come  out  of 
prison  you  will  be  there  waiting  for  me." 

She  drew  his  hand  up  and  held  it  to  her  lips. 
Tears  gushed  to  his  eyes  and  fell  pattering  on  the 
open  Bible,  smearing  and  blistering  the  words  : 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job, 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends  :  also  the  Lord 
gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before." 

NOTE. — This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing 
with  the  chaos  revealed  by  the  War  of  1914  and 
the  Peace  of  1919,  not  from  any  political  or  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  but  to  discover  the  light 
thrown  upon  human  nature  by  abnormal  events 
and  conditions.  The  second  volume  will  be  called 
"  SEMBAL." 
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The  Seeds  of  Enchantment 

By  GILBERT  FRANKAU 

Author  of  "  Peter  Jackson,  Cigar  Merchant,"  etc. 

The  scene  of  Gilbert  Frankau's  latest  novel  is  laid  in  that  mysterious 
still  unexplored  country  of  Indo-China,  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  Her< 
he  gives  us  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  white  men  who  travelled  into  th< 
interior  in  search  of  a  magic  bean  which  brings  happiness  to  all  who  eat  it 
and  was  said  to  be  in  the  sole  possession  of  a  secret  French  colony,  descen 
dants  of  some  early  settlers. 

Writing  with  the  same  vivid  realism  that  made  "  Peter  Jackson  "  th< 
success  of  its  season,  Mr.  Frankau  opens  up  a  new  territory  for  fiction,  anc 
takes  his  readers  right  into  the  steamy,  tangled  jungles  with  their  buriec 
cities,  or  up  on  to  the  cool  and  delicious  hills  where  the  Daughters  o 
Enchantment  entertain  the  explorers.  This  is  a  fine,  stirring  novel  whicl 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  like  to  read  of  adventure  anc 
romance  in  a  world  very  different  from  the  one  in  which  most  of  us  hav< 
to  live. 

The  Forge  of  Democracy 

By  GABRIELLE  VALLINGS 

Author  of   "Tumult,"   etc. 
War  is  the  Forge  of  Democracy 

Madelaine  Gault,  an  English  girl  of  noble  birth,  and  Ottilie  van  Eynden, 
daughter  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Vervaine,  both  pay  a  terrible  price  for 
their  love  and  for  their  patriotism. 

Madelaine  has  plighted  her  troth  to  a  German  officer  on  the  eve  of  that 
fateful  day  in  August,  1914,  and  the  struggle  which  later  ensues  between 
her  heart's  desire  and  her  repulsive  duty  exacts  from  her  a  tragic  penalty. 

The  young  Belgian  girl,  happily  putting  the  final  touches  to  her  trous- 
seau, is  suddenly  flung  into  the  hideous  whirlpool  of  War  and  contemned 
to  the  bitter  ignominy  of  bearing  a  German  child.  With  indomitable 
resolution  she  endures  her  almost  intolerable  anguish  and  at  last  reaches 
the  haven  of  true  happiness. 

This  story  is  grimly  realistic  and  is  told  with  a  convincing,  dramatic 
force  which  at  times  challenges  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  Zola. 

(A  POWERFUL  STORY  OF  LOVE  AND  WAR) 

The  Ways  of  Laughter :  A  Comedy  of  Interferences 

By  HAROLD  BEGBIE 

Author  of  "  The  Latest  Thing,"  "  An  English  Family." 

Mr.  Bcrbie  has  written  a  racy  and  amusing  story  of  two  elderly  English 
gentlemen  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  find  something  exceedingly 
precious  :  and  after  many  diverting  experiences  arrive  at  their  goal  with 
very  conflicting  emotions. 

Mr.  Begbie  writes  with  a  delightful  sense  of  quiet  humour  and  tells 
his  story  with  an  air  of  old-fashioned  charm  and  grace  rarely  encountered 
in  modern  fiction. 
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She  and  Allan  By  RIDER  HAGGARD 

Author  of  "  She,"  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  etc. 
With  Illustrations  on  art  paper  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 
Another  fine  story  of  adventure  and  daring  deeds  in  the  hidden  heart 
of  Africa.  Allan  Quatermain,  whose  exploits  have  been  eagerly  followed 
by  thousands  of  readers  all  over  the  world,  makes  a  journey  into  the 
interior  to  try  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  from  the  lovely  lips 
of  the  immortal "  She,"  and  with  Umslopogaasand  Hans,  companions  of  his 
former  travels,  has  many  stirring  adventures  on  the  way.  But  there  is 
more  than  mere  adventure  in  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  latest  book,  for  beneath 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  wild  beasts  there  is  a  deep  psychological 
significance  for  all  who  are  able  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  he  has  done. 

Pugs  and  Peacocks  By  GILBERT  CANNAN 

Author  of  "  Pink  Roses,"  etc. 

"  Pugs  and  Peacocks,"  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan's  new  novel,  is  the  story  of 
the  weaving  together  of  two  lives  through  the  fantastic  pattern  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  great  war.  The  greater  part  of  the  action  takes  place  in 
a  country  house  between  Newmarket  and  Cambridge  ;  and  much  of  the 
conflict  is  between  what  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  called  "  Heartbreak 
House"  and  "Horseback  Hall."  Into  the  conflict  are  drawn  many 
fearful  wildfowl,  including  the  wife  of  a  super-minister,  an  author  or  two, 
some  very  modern  painters,  critics,  and,  in  all  innocence,  the  hero  and 
heroine,  Penrose  Kennedy  and  Matty  Boscawen,  who  meet  in  a  naturalist's 
shop  where  pugs,  peacocks,  and  philosophy  are  supplied. 

"  The  Love-a-Duck  "  and  Other  Stories 

By  STACY  AUMONIER 

Author  of  "  One  After  Another." 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  living  exponents 
of  the  art  of  short -story  writing. 

Mr.  Aumonier  writes  easily  and  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  charm  which 
considerably  enhance  the  value  of  his  work.  Each  story  is  a  beautifully 
finished  piece  of  work,  and  in  issuing  a  collection  of  these  stories  the 
publishers  feel  sure  they  are  supplying  a  long-felt  need  in  the  public  mind 

Not  Known  Here  By  MRS.  WILFRID  WARD 

Author  of  "The  Light  Behind,"  "  Great  Possessions,"  etc. 

A  boy  whose  mother  had  married  a  second  time  believes  himself  to  be 
the  son  of  a  German,  and  therefore  bound,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  thost 
who  revolted  every  instinct  of  his  nature,  until  he  learns  that  he  is  ir 
reality  an  Englishman.  The  struggle  between  the  boy's  anxiety  tc 
hide  his  mother's  shame,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  his  country 
makes  a  most  powerful  and  moving  story  which  touches  at  times  the  verj 
bedrock  of  human  sympathy.  It  is  a  book  that  few  will  be  able  to  reac 
without  real  emotion. 
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The  Thirteen  Travellers        By  HUGH  WALPOLE 

Author  of  "The  Dark  Forest,"  "Fortitude,"  "The  Green  Mirror,"  etc 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpoleis  right  in  the  front  rank  of  our  modern  novelists  ;  his 
work  has  won  high  praise  for  its  author  in  two  continents.  In  "  The 
Thirteen  Travellers  "  he  has  written  a  brilliant  series  of  sketches  in  which 
he  cleverly  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  different  types  of 
people  and  the  new  conditions  under  which  we  now  live. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  be  widely  read  and  discussed  by  a  very  rapidly 
growing  "  Walpole  public." 

The  Incredible  Honeymoon  By  E.  NESBIT 

Author  of  "  The  Red  House,"  "  Daphne  in  Fitzroy  Street,"  etc. 

Edward  Basingstoke,  who  took  to  the  country  lanes  for  adventure,  fell 
in  with  one  of  the  most  delightful  girls  in  creation.  But  there  were  certain 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  to  circumvent  these  the  two  went  through  a 
marriage  which  was  one  in  name  only,  but  which  enabled  them  to  live  an 
Arcadian  gipsy  life  together  in  company  with  the  dog  Charles,  a  fascinating 
and  high -spirited  beast  who  creates  many  amusing  situations. 

This  is  the  old  story  of  love  at  first  sight,  yet  one  that  is  always  new. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  charm  about  it  that  will  allure  even  the  most 
hardened  novel  reader.  It  is  a  kindly,  wholesome  book  which  has  only  to 
become  known  to  be  greatly  in  demand. 

Pat  the  Pedlar  By  "RITA" 

Author  of  "  Peg  the  Rake,"  "  Kitty  the  Rag,"  etc. 

We  have  all  heard  that  "  Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting,"  but 
rarely  has  this  philosophy  been  so  delightfully  expressed  as  in  "  Rita's" 
new  novel. 

The  adventures  of  Pat  on  her  tramp  from  London  to  Devonshire,  as  a 
pedlar  of  small  wares,  make  a  very  pleasant,  charming  story  in  "  Rita's  " 
capable  hands.  The  story  ends,  as  all  good  stories  should,  with  happiness 
for  those  who  deserve  it  most. 

Scaramouche  By  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

Author  of  "  The  Trampling  of  the  Lilies,"  etc. 

Mr.  Sabatini  has  the  unusual  gift  of  enlivening  with  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion the  great  facts  of  history  ;  he  inspires  the  dry  bones  with  new  life  and 
takes  us  back  into  the  romantic  past  as  few  modern  writers  can  do.  His 
latest  novel,  dealing  with  the  ever-fascinating  period  of  the  FrenchRevolu- 
tion,  tells  the  story  of  a  young  aristocrat,  who  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of 
the  Revolutionists,  and  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  adored.  Their  love  story, 
against  a  vivid  background  of  thrilling  events,  forms  a  powerful  and 
picturesque  romance. 

The  Silent  Shore  By  HELEN  PROTHERO  LEWIS 

Author  of.  "  As  God  Made  Her,"  "  Hooks  of  Steel,"  etc. 
A  powerful  story  of  love  and  suffering,  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  which 
will  thrill  even  the  most  jaded  reader. 

The  story  of  Daphne  Sinclair,  the  man  she  loves,  and  his  vile  brother 
who  impersonated  him,  is  one  which  fascinates  by  its  simple  charm  yet 
grips  with  its  emotional  force  and  intensity.  A  very  powerful  and  striking 
novel. 
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The  Education  of  Eric  Lane 

By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

Author  of  "  Sonia,"  "  Sonia  Married,"  "  Lady  Lilith,"  etc. 

Mr.  McKenna  is  admittedly  without  a  rival  in  his  own  particular  field 
of  writing,  and  in  "  The  Education  of  Eric  Lane  "  he  has  written  another 
brilliant  novel  in  which  he  again  introduces  us  to  the  world  he  knows  so 
intimately — fashionable  London  Society  during  the  war. 

Eric's  education  at  the  hands  of  Lady  Barbara  Neave,  their  love  affair — 
the  grande  passion  of  Lady  Barbara's  life — and  the  solution  of  the  intricate 
problem  which  arises,  make  an  engrossing  story  full  of  interest  from 
first  page  to  last. 

Never  has  Mr.  McKenna  done  better  work ;  his  grasp  upon  his  material 
is  firmer,  his  sense  of  character  more  confident,  and  his  technique  improve* 
with  each  new  novel. 

Joab  the  Lover  By  DOROTA  FLATAU 

Author  of  "  Yellow  English,"  "  Bait,"  "Seven  Journeys,"  etc., 
A  story  of  Romantic  Love  and  Brave  Adventure  during  the  close  of  tha 
eighteenth  century. 

Joab  had  leanings  towards  the  Church,  but  just  before  he  had  taker* 
the  decisive  step  he  met  Saviona,  a  wild,  beautiful  gipsy  girl  with  whom) 
he  falls  in  love.  At  her  instigation  he  becomes  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
taking  her  with  him  roams  throughout  the  seven  seas,  meeting  with  adven* 
ture  after  adventure  of  the  most  thrilling  nature. 

Helen  Marsden  By  M.  MORGAN  GIBBON 

Author  of  "  Jan." 

The  same  delicious  charm  and  freshness  which  made  "  Jan  "  such  a 
striking  first  novel  will  be  found  again  in  Miss  Morgan  Gibbon's  second 
novel. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Helen,  her  tribulations  and  her  triumphs  from  the, 
tender  age  of  five  upwards,  through  a  stormy  youth  and  early  womanhood/ 
until  after  bitter  disappointment  she  finds  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  arms 
of  the  thoroughly  well-deserving  Billy,  make  an  uncommonly  charming 
and  attractive  story,  thevalueof  which  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
shrewd  and  able  characterisation. 

The  Heel  of  Achilles          By  E.  M.  DELAFIELD 

Author  of  "  Tension,"  "  The  War  Workers,"  "  The  Pelicans,"  etc. 

A  searching,  relentless  character  study  of  an  astute  egoist.  W«  art 
first  introduced  to  Lydia  Raymond,  as  a  small  intelligent  child  of  twelve, 
reflecting  with  immense  satisfaction  that  she  is  an  orphan  :  and  her 
progress  through  life  is  described  with  a  skill  that  sustains  and  increases 
the  interest.  We  follow  Lydia  through  her  schooldays,  her  life  as  an 
accountant  in  a  very  select  Bond  Street  dressmaker's,  her  successful 
venture  as  a  novelist,  her  startling  contact  with  a  phase  of  life  when 
secretary  to  a  titled  Jew,  and  her  ultimate  marriage,  with  our  interest 
growing  at  every  step. 

This  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work ;  it  is  MissDelafield  at  her  incomparable 
best,  and  the  work  gains  from  the  very  sound  characterisation  of  the  minor 
characters.  Lydia's  cynical  grandfather  is  a  character  not  soon  forgotten. 
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A  REMARKABLE  FIRST  NOVEL. 

O'Rourke  the  Great 

By  COLONEL  ARTHUR  LYNCH 

A  striking  novel,  giving  a  lively  presentation  of  Ireland  as  she  is  to-day. 

O'Rourke,  the  Irish  politician,  is  a  most  diverting  character,  and  the 
book  tells  of  his  political  adventures  through  a  long  and  bitter  election 
campaign  in  South  Ireland,  and  the  story  of  his  daughters'  marriages,  the 
one  to  an  English  officer,  the  other  to  her  Sinn  Fein  hero. 

This  is  a  living,  truthful  book,  which  comes  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

The  Keystone  By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

Author  of  "  The  Sleeping  Partner,"  etc. 

On  the  Cornish  coast  is  a  little  land-locked  harbour  guarded  by  a  rock 
shaped  like  a  human  head.  Here  it  was  in  the  last  of  the  old  smuggling 
days  that  a  character  of  great  force  and  daring  wrote  himself  down  on  the 
memories  of  the  people.  In  "  The  Keystone  "  he  lives  again,  along  with 
one  of  those  early  scientists  who  fought  cholera,  a  Methodist  saint,  a  light 
woman  and  a  girl. 

This  is  a  Cornish  tale  through  and  through,  telling  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  the  days  when  smuggling  was  all  but  extinct. 

The  Judge  By  REBECCA  WEST 

Author  of  "  The  Return  of  the  Soldier." 

Miss  West  is  one  of  our  clever  modern  novelists  who  aim  at  reality  in 
art.  With  her  vivid,  dramatic  style  and  her  passion  for  truth  she  writes 
of  life  from  an  unusual  angle,  and  her  work  has  a  curiously  distinctive 
quality  of  its  own  which  makes  an  instant  appeal  to  all  who  appreciate 
sincerity  in  human  relationships.  Her  latest  novel  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work — emotional,  yet  taking  an  original  line  which  breaks  down  many 
of  the  old  traditions,  and  ringing  with  the  voice  of  the  new  generation. 

The  Trail  of  the  Beast  By  ACHMED  ABDULLAH 

A  thrilling  murder  mystery  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Paris 
during  the  momentous  months  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

The  daring  adventures  of  Tennant,  the  cultured  American  detective, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  his  ultimate  triumph  and  the  reward  it  entailed, 
make  a  dramatic  and  absorbing  story  which  sweeps  the  reader  off  his 
feet  and  carries  him  along  breathless  to  the  last  page. 

The  Fruitless  Orchard       By  PEGGY  WEBLING 

Author  of  "  Comedy  Corner,"  "  In  Our  Street,"  etc. 
Peggy  Webling's  new  novel  tells  the  life-story  of  a  London  girl. 
Unlike  her  latest  success,  "  Comedy  Corner,"  it  does  not  follow  the  doings 
of  one  character  alone,  but  also  describes  the  career  of  Little  Jerry,  from 
his  humble  beginnings  as  a  street-artist  to  his  ultimate  triumph  and 
success  ;  the  business  methods  of  a  certain  dealer  in  antique  jewellery ; 
the  people  who  live  in  his  house,  and  divers  other  interesting  characters, 
all  drawn  from  life. 

The  heroine  herself  is  a  journalist,  and  her  work  and  adventures, 
successes  and  failures  are  the  actual  experiences  of  a  row  famous  author. 
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Dodo  Wonders  By  E.  F.  BENSON 

Author  of  "  Dodo,"  "  Queen  Lucia,"  etc. 

Dodo  is  still  the  same  delightful  creature  she  was  when  Mr.  Benson 
first  introduced  her  to  us.  The  years  have  dealt  kindly  with  her ;  her 
vivacity  and  spontaneous  energy  have  lost  none  of  their  charm  and  rest 
in  spite  of  her  increasing  years.  Her  conversation  still  sparkles  as  of  old 
and  is  as  refreshingly  inconsequent  as  ever. 

In  Dodo,  Mr.  Benson  created  one  of  the  leading  personalities  in  modern 
fiction  ;  and  here  is  Dodo  back  again  to  delight  the  hearts  of  her  countless 
admirers. 

Rosamunda  By  NORMA  LORIMER 

Author  of  "  A  Mender  of  Images,"  etc. 

All  who  know  Miss  Lorimer's  picturesque  novel  of  Sicilian  life,  "  A 
Mender  of  Images,"  will  await  with  impatience  the  publication  of  her  new 
novel,  "  Rosamunda,"  which  tells  the  story  of  the  heroine's  life  in  Italy 
and  England,  which,  although  her  native  country,  she  had  never  seen  in 
youth. 

This  is  a  moving  tale  with  a  strong  human  interest,  and  whilst  its  delicate 
charm  fascinates,  the  significance  of  its  emotional  appeal  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  reader. 

For  Don  Carlos  By  PIERRE  BENOIT 

Author  of  "  Count  Philip,"  "  The  Queen  of  Atlantis." 

After  his  phenomenal  successes  with  "  Count  Philip  "  and  "  The  Queen 
ol  Atlantis,"  M.  Benoit  has  turned  from  the  fiery  Sahara  to  the  snowy 
Pyrenees  for  the  scene  of  his  third  romance.  The  chameleon  charac- 
teristics of  the  Spanish  nature,  and  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  Don 
Carlos  and  his  cause,  give  this  author  with  a  genius  for  imaginative  romanti- 
cism a  royal  opportunity  of  producing  a  novel  which  is  also  "  an  absorbing 
story,"  as  the  '1  imes  described  "  The  Queen  of  Atlantis."  Allegria  Detchart 
is  as  different  from  Queen  Antinea  as  M,  Benoit's  genius  for  characterisation 
can  make  her,  and  yet  she  too  is  the  eternal  bewitcher  and  the  eternally 
bewitched.  The  steps  by  which  the  hero,  a  French  Duke  sent  to  keep  the 
rebel  Carlists  from  the  soil  of  France,  finds  himself  at  the  feet  of  Don  Carlot, 
and  in  the  toils  of  Allegria,  hold  the  reader  spellbound  from  start  to  finish, 

A  STRIKING  FIRST  NOVEL. 

The  Red  Flame  By  LADY  MILES 

The  story  of  Violet  Mortimer,  who  was  born  in  India,  educated  at  home 
and  returned  to  India  to  flirt  through  several  adventures,  including 
marriage,  is  a  first  novel  of  unusual  calibre. 

Lady  Miles  has  a  powerful  grip  of  the  emotions  and  a  vivid,  graphic 
style  which  will  soon  bring  her  to  the  very  forefront  of  our  younger  writers 
and  her  artistic  handling  of  the  somewhat  delicate  situations  in  her  story 
shew  her  to  be  not  only  a  shrewd  observer  of  life  but  a  woman  with  ft 
wide  understanding  of  human  nature. 
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Satan:  A  Story  of  the  Sea  King's  Country 

By  H.  de  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Author  of  "  A  Man  of  the  Islands,"  "  Under  Blue  Skies,"  "  The  Blue 

Lagoon,"  etc. 

A  comedy  of  the  sea  set  against  the  background  of  Lone  Reef  and 
Skeleton  Island.  The  love  story  of  Jude  and  Retcliffe  is  an  absolutely 
original  and  new  form  of  love  story  ;  and  Jude  herself  is  a  girl  of  a  sort  but 
rarely  met  with. 

The  book  is  charged  with  the  reflected  azure  of  the  tropics,  and  that 
indefinable  sea  aura  which  Mr.  Stacpoole  alone  has  the  power  to  catch  and 
convey. 

Law  and  Outlaw     By  MRS.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK 

Author  of  "  The  Purple  Jar,"  etc. 

The  first  Mrs.  Twistleton  is  alive  but  divorced,  and  this  story  deals 
principally  with  her  daughter  Peggy.  Another  of  the  chief  characters  is 
Peggy's  guardian,  who  represents  the  law  which  places  Peggy  in  the  charge 
of  her  brutal  stepmother  and  who  thereby  plays  a  part  causing  pain  to 
both  mother  and  child. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Siena,  where  Peggy 
finds  her  mother.  That  charm  which  rarely  fails  Mrs.  Sidgwick  stands 
her  in  good  stead, and  she  has  written  a  novel  which  is  sure  to  be  widely 
read  and  appreciated. 

Fanny  the  Fibber  By  MRS.  HORACE  TREMLETT 

Author  of  "  Birds  of  a  Feather,"  "  Platonic  Peter,"  etc. 

Fanny  was  an  expert  flirt  from  the  moment  when  she  staggered  Harvey 
Warren  with  the  announcement  that  he  was  her  father.  How  Mrs.  Warren 
took  the  news,  how  Harvey  himself  struggled  against  a  rising  tide  of 
disaster,  and  how  Fanny  flirted  her  way  serenely  to  the  crest  of  prosperity, 
makes  a  gay  and  amusing  novel. 

The  British  Weekly  says :  "  Mrs.  Tremlett's  touch  is  very  light  and 
very  sure.  In  her  own  particular  department  she  is  not  excelled  by  any 
living  writer." 

The  Daughter  Terrible    By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM 

Author  of  "  Falling  Waters/'  etc. 

A  novel  of  unusual  power  by  this  very  popular  author  is  bound  to 
achieve  the  success  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

Babbles,  the  spoilt,  conceited  daughter  of  selfish,  neglectful  parents 
who  fail  utterly  in  their  duty  towards  her,  has  many  bitter  experiences 
before  both  she  and  her  parents  learn  a  much -needed  lesson.  In  spite  of 
her  vanity  and  wilfulness,  Babbles  possesses  a  charm  and  fascination  none 
will  be  able  to  resist,  and  the  story  of  her  narrow  escape  from  victimisation 
t>y  tbt  unscrupulous  Count  Vronska  will  be  followed  by  all  with  deepest 
interest. 
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Over  a  Million  Copies  of  Kathlyn  Rhodes'  Novels  have  been  sold. 

Under  Desert  Stars          By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

Author  of  "  The  Golden  Apple,"  "  The  Desert  Dreamers,"  etc. 

A  thrilling  new  story  by  this  famous  writer,  whose  marvellous  in- 
terpretation of  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  East  has  made  her  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  all  living  authors. 

The  story  of  Cynthia  Amory,  which  Miss  Rhodes  unfolds  in  the  pages 
of  her  latest  novel,  will  be  found  equal  to  anything  she  has  yet  done,  and 
for  those  who  know  her  work,  this  speaks  volumes. 

Cynthia's  adventures  in  Egypt,  her  charming  love  idyll  with  Philip, 
her  escape  from  the  toils  of  Valentine  Rose,  and  Osra  Ducane's  terrible 
predicament  make  a  novel  which  can  but  add  to  the  author's  reputation. 

Tony,  the  Exceptional  By  W.  E.  NORRIS 

Author  of  "  The  Triumphs  of  Sara,"  "  The  Obstinate  Lady,"  etc. 

Although  over  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Norris  wrote  his  first 
novel,  he  still  writes  with  a  lively  charm  and  freshness,  and  in  "  Tony, 
the  Exceptional,"  he  gives  us  of  his  best. 

He  tells  a  fascinating  story  of  a  young  ex-officer  who,  finding  himself 
practically  penniless  after  the  war,  is,  by  play  of  circumstances,  torn 
between  his  allegiance  to  the  girl  he  loves  and  his  obligations  to  a  rich  widow 
who  is  bent  on  securing  him  for  herself. 

Fortunately,  the  "  JDeus  ex  Machina,"  in  the  form  of  Tony,  turns  up 
and  all  endi  happily. 

Rachel  and  Her  Relations 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD 

Author  of  "  Green  Pastures."  "  Jim  Robinson,"  etc. 

Written  in  the  style  of  her  very  successful  novel  "  Cuddy  Yarburgh's 
Daughter,"  Miss  Silberrad's  new  novel  tells  the  story  of  Rachel,  who  is 
very  much  alone  in  the  world,  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  in  an  effort  to  get  herself  recognised  by  her  relations,  who  have  very 
good  reasons  for  believing  her  to  be  dead. 

Of  Miss  Silberrad's  work,  the  Westminster  Gazette  says  :  "  Miss  Silberrad 
has  a  fine  sense  for  character,  and  a  delicate  humour  that  she  allows  to 
play  freely  over  her  heroes  and  villains  alike  with  the  happiest  effect." 

Ursula  Finch  By  ISABEL  C.  CLARKE 

Author  of  "  Lady  Trent's  Daughter,"  "  Julian,"  etc. 

Written  with  Miss  Clarke's  accustomed  quiet  thoughtfulness  and 
sincerity,  so  reminiscent  of  the  late  Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson,  "  Ursula  Finch" 
will  make  a  certain  appeal  to  the  author's  rapidly  increasing  circle  oi 
admirers. 

The  novel  tells  of  a  plain  girl's  life,  her  difficulties  at  home  with  her 
beautiful  sister,  her  vicissitudes  in  Rome  as  a  governess,  and  her  ultimate 
union  to  the  man  of  her  dreams  whom  she  hardly  dared  to  hope  for. 
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Recent  Successful  Novels 

Peter  Jackson,  Cigar  Merchant 

By  GILBERT  FRANKAU 

Author  of  "  One  of  Them,"  "The  Seeds  of  Enchantment,"  "The  Woman 
of  the  Horizon/'  etc. 

8S.  6d.  net. 

This  striking  romance  of  love  and  war  is  now  in  its  ^oth  Thousand. 

This  remarkable  novel  gives  an  altogether  surprising  reality  to  the 
ghastly  mirage  known  as  the  Great  War ;  and  Mr.  Frankau  handles  the 
problem  of  married  love,  indifference,  and  love's  second  coming  with 
skilful  and  delicate  psychology. 


Lady  Lilith  By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

The  Golden  Apple  By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

From  the  Vasty  Deep 

By  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 

A  Girl  for  Sale     By  MABEL  BARNES-GRUNDY 
Lucinda  By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

I 

A  Mender  o»  Images  By  NORMA  LORIMER 

Comedy  Corner  By  PEGGY  WEBLING 

Queen  Lucia  By  E.  F.  BENSON 

The  Queen  of  Atlantis  By  PIERRE  BENOIT 

The  Dummy  Hand 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Also  Ran  By  MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 
With  Lawrence  in  Arabia    By  LOWELL  THOMAS 

With  1 6  Illustrations  on  Art  paper,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  greatest  romance  of  real  life  ever  told." — The  Strand  Magazine. 

The  profusely  illustrated  narrative  of  the  greatest  adventure  of  a 
century  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  this  popular  form.  The  famous 
exploits  of  Colonel  Lawrence,  "  the  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia  " — whom 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  romantic 
figures  of  modern  times  " — will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  all  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  his  services  to  the  Empire.  This  valuable 
account  of  our  men's  gallant  deeds  in  the  East  is  not  only  a  splendid 
souvenir  of  the  momentous  years  of  war,  but  also  a  permanent  record  of 
British  enterprise  and  courage  which  will  be  treasured  throughout  the 
Empire. 

Illumination  and  its  Development  in  the  Present  Day 

By  SIDNEY  FARNSWORTH 

In  demy  890,  cloth  gilt,  with  frontispiece  in  colour  and  numerous  other 

illustrations.  21s.  net. 

In  this  exhaustive  work  Mr.  Farnsworth  traces  the  growth  of  Illumina- 
tion from  its  birth,  showing,  by  means  of  numerous  diagrams  and  drawings, 
its  gradual  development  through  the  centuries  from  mere  writing  to  the 
elaborate  poster  work  and  commercial  lettering  of  the  present  day. 
Although  other  books  have  already  been  written  on  this  fascinating 
subject,  Mr.  Farnsworth  breaks  new  ground  in  many  directions  ;  he  treats 
the  matter  from  the  modern  standpoint  in  a  manner  which  makes  his  work 
invaluable  not  only  to  students  of  the  art  but  also  to  the  rapidly -growing 
public  interested  in  what  has  hitherto  been  a  somewhat  exclusive  craft. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  forms  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
library  of  anyone  whose  tastes  lie  in  this  direction. 

A  Book  about  Bees  By  HERBERT  MACE 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  24  illustrations  on  art  paper,  4s.  net. 

To  all  interested  in  the  keeping  and  culture  of  bees  this  is  a  particularly 
useful  and  instructive  book,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  conditions 
necessary  to  their  welfare.  Mr.  Mace  gives  some  most  valuable  information 
on  questions  that  have  always  been  open  to  controversy,  and  his  con- 
elusions,  the  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience,  will  be  of  the 
utmost  assistance  to  those  who  are  new  to  the  industry.  The  book  ia 
illustrated  by  photographs.taken  in  most  instances  by  the  writer,  which 
together  with  the  text  comprise  an  attractive  and  comprehensive  volume. 

41st  Year  of  Issue. 

The  Year's  Art,  1921 

Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  CARTER 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
Over  600  pages,  with  illustrations 

A  concise  epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  and  Architecture,  and  to  Schools  of  Design,  con- 
taining events  which  have  occurred  during  the  year  1920,  together  with 
information  respecting  the  events  of  1921, 


Hutchinson's  Important  Books 

General  Ludendorff  fs  Survey  of  the  Waf 

The  General  Staff  and  its  Problems 

The  Secret  History  of  the  relations  between  the  High  Command  and 
the  German  Imperial  Government  as  revealed  by  Official  Documents 

By  GENERAL  LUDENDORFF 

TRANSLATED  BY  F.  APPLEBY  HOLT. 
In  e  large  handsome  volumes  (uniform  with  the  same  author's  "  My  War 

Memories"),  cloth  gilt,   34s.  net. 

For  the  serious  student  of  the  War,  this  is  certainly  the  most  important 
work  that  has  yet  appeared.  Written  by  Ludendorff  to  reinforce  the 
statements  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  by  shewing  what  his  views  were  at  the  time, 
it  contains  many  original  and  contemporary  documents  which  certainly 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  had  not  Germany  hopelessly  lost  the  War. 
and  the  abolition  of  the  German  General  Staff  been  one  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COLUMNS  OF  PRESS  REVIEWS: 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Maurice  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  says :  "  Of  supreme  Interest. 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  have  rendered  us  a  valuable  service  in  publishing  a  good  trans- 
lation, for  Mr.  Holt  has  done  his  work  admirably." 

"What  principally  emerges  is  the  abounding  and  all-embracing  vitality  of 
Ludendorff.  In  the  power  of  will  and  the  driving  force  which  he  brought  to  his 
task,  his  determinatiom  to  sweep  up  everything  and  everybody  into  one  common 
impetus  for  the  gaining  of  victory,  he  was  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  the  war 
produced." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  materials  of  history." — The  Time*. 

"  Highly  interasting  German  G.H  Q.  documents.  They  are  food  for  the  student 
of  history.  General  Ludendorff 's  documents  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  internal 
life  of  Germany  during  the  war." — Morning  Post. 

"  Such  an  amazing  collection  of  official  documents  has  never  before  seen  the 
light.    They  present  a  singular  object  lesson  as  to  the  all-embracing  penetrative 
nature  of  militarism." — John  Murray  in  The  Sunday  Times- 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  (in  his  Sheffield  Speech)  says — 

"  You  should  read  a  very  remarkable  book  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press — '  General  Ludendorff 's  Story  of  the  War.'" 

My  War  Memories     By  GENERAL  LUDENDORFF 

In  two  large  handsome  volumes  (800  page*}.    With  4  6  Sketch  Maps  in  the  text  and  12 
large  folding  Maps  (the  work  of  Ludendorff  himself),  Ms.  net. 

The  Times  in  an  advance  notice  (with  a  leading-  article)  says :  "  Alike  in  the 
breadth  *»t  its  scope  and  on  the  authority  of  its  author  the  book  is  much  the  most 
considered  work  that  haa  yet  appeared  on  the  war.  General  Ludendorff's  book  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  illuminating— at  least  to  English  readew." 

Second  Large  Edition  Now  Ready 

The  War  of  the  Future 

By  GENERAL  VON  BERNHARDI 

Author  of  "  Germany  and  the  Next  War." 
TRANSLATED  BY  F.  APPLEBY  HOLT. 
In  one  large  volume,  cloth  gilt,  21$.  net. 

Bernhardi's  great  book.  "  Germany  and  the  Next  War."  of  which 
twenty-five  large  editions  were  sold,  revealed  him  to  be  a  keen  soldier 
with  the  shrewd  outlook  of  a  politician.  Most  of  his  hideous  prophecies 
came  true  in  the  last  war,  but  some  were  mercifully  spared  u»,  and  for  th  5 
iuller  development  of  these  he  looks  to  the  future. 


Hutchinson's  Important  Books 

6f  0at  OfationS  A  Collection  of  Notable  Passages  from  Famous 
Speeches  by  Statesmen,  Jurists,   Politicians 
and  Divines. 
In  one  large  handsome  volume,  demy  tfo,  25s.  vet. 

This  valuable  collection  of  oratorical  masterpieces  embraces  tha  finest 
specimens  of  oratory  in  the  English  language  from  the  i5th  century  to  tbs 
present  day.  Apart  from  its  great  historical  interest,  this  splendid  work 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  all  who  wish  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  language  and  expression,  containing,  as  it  does,  selected 
passages  from  the  speeches  of  nearly  one  hundred  distinguished  orators, 
including,  to  name  a  few  at  random,  Cromwell,  Walpole.Pitt.Burke,  Sheridan, 
Peel,  Macaulay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Disraeli,  John  Bright,  Gladstone,  Asquith, 
Carson,  Lloyd  George,  etc.  The  study  of  great  speeches  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself,  and  "  Great  Orations,"  in  addition  to  its  great  instructional 
value,  is  one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  books  ever  published. 

The  Three  Brontes  By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

Author  of  "  The  Divine  Fire,"  "  The  Helpmate,"  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  top,  8i.  6d.  net.  With  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  BrontS 
Sisters. 


Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus  4 

By  AMBASSADOR  MORGENTHAU 

In  one  volume,  cloth,  with  19  Illustrations,  Si.  6d.  net: 

IncFan  Studies  2»a  Edition. 

By  GENERAL  SIR  O'MOORE  CREAGB,  V.C., 
Former  Commander-in-Cbief  in  India.  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

Indo-Chfna  and  Its  Primitive  People 

By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  BAUDESSON 

With  60  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  1Gt.net. 

The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon 

Translated  by  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

In  Feap,  4/0  boards  with  canvas  back,  7s.  6d.  net.     Handsomely  printed 
on  fine  paper. 

The  Heart  Of  a  Rose  By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN 

The  Novel  oj  the  great  film  of  the  same  name  by  Langford  Reed. 

In  crown  Svo,  2t.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Miln  has  written  a  capital  novel  on  a  film  which  is  bound  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  day.  The  story,  a  beautiful  and 
tender  study  of  a  girl's  splendid  loyalty  and  her  triumph  over  a  difficult, 
money  -sodden  old  man,  is  absorbingly  interesting. 
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Hutchinson's  Important  Books 

A  New  Children'*  Book 

Wee  Men  By  BRENDA  GIRVIN 

and  MONICA  COSENS 

In  crown  9vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  in  colour,  5s.  net. 

A  fascinating  story  of  elves  and  fairies  and  magic  gowan  berries  that 
protect  little  human  babies  from  the  Wee  Men.  There  was,  however,  a 
certain  small  person  who  was  carried  off  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and 
spent  a  merry  time  in  the  fairy  world  beloved  by  children  of  all  ages. 

A  play  founded  on  the  story  will  be  produced  by  the  Repertory  Theatre 
in  Liverpool,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  this  delightfully  original 
book  will  be  greatly  in  demand. 

Two  Delightful  Gift  Books  for  Children 
Rif  By  DOROTA  FLATAU 

Author  of  "  Yellow  English."  "  Bait,"  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  quarto  volume,  12s.  6d.  net.     With  4  full-page  colour 
i  .  and  other  illustrations. 

Rif  is  a  charmingly  fantastic  little  person  who  has  many  adventures  in 
the  Land  of  Make-Believe,  in  company  with  a  small  boy  who  adores  her. 
Her  story  rings  with  the  true  spirit  of  childhood,  yet  there  runs  throughout 
it  a  whimsical  thread  of  philosophy  which  will  delight  those  of  older  years 
whose  hearts  are  still  young.  She  is  an  unusual,  original  little  character 
who  will  soon  find  a  place  among  such  popular  favourites  as  "  Peter  Pan  " 
and  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

The  Schoolgirl  Author         By  BRENDA  GIRVIN 

Author  of  "  The  Girl  Scout,"  etc. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  coloured  frontispiece,  5s.  net. 
Faith  Anthony,  the  warm-hearted,  impulsive  little  schoolgirl  whose 
adventures  form  the  basis  of  this  story,  is  just  the  sort  of  child  that  other 
children  will  love  and  understand.     Her  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the 
iamily  fortunes,  her  bitter  disappointments  and  her  dizzy  successes  will 
appeal  to  everyone  who  reads  about  her. 

A  charming  present  for  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  ;  it  breathes  the  spirit 
of  love  and  courage  so  necessary  in  the  development  of  character. 

A  New  Book  on  a  New  Subject 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen 

By  AUSTEN  C.  LESCARBOURA 

In  royal  Svo,  tloth  gilt,  with  over  300  illustrations  on  art  paper,  24$.  net. 

Cartoons  by  Poy 

With  over  100  illustrations  by  the  famous  "  Evening  News "  cartoonist. 

IS.  6d.  net.     (srrf  large  Edition.) 

Few  artists  have  sprung  more  quickly  into  fame  than  Poy,  the  clev< 
caricaturist  whose  cartoons  have  become  the  joy  of  all  readers  of  Thi 
Evening  News.  He  has  a  particular  faculty  for  hitting  off  in  a  few  deft 
strokes  of  his  pen  the  character  of  his  subjects,  and,  while  he  is  never 
unkind,  holding  them  up  to  pleasant  ridicule  for  the  world  to  see.  This  is 
Jikely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  kind  in  the  present  era . 
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Hutchinson's  Important  Books 

British  Secret  Service  during  the  Great  War 

By  NICHOLAS  EVERITT 

In  one  large  volume,  cloth  gilt,  1Qs.net.  ($rd  Edition 

An  exceptionally  interesting  book  written  by  a  member  of  the  Service. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  where  criticism  is  due,  and  his  denunciation 
and  exposure  of  some  of  our  methods,  particularly  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  Blockade,  will  come  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  believe  all  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  Having  lived 
behind  the  scenes,  he  writes  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was  of 
necessity  hidden  from  the  public  in  wartime,  and  his  revelations  will  be 
eagerly  read  and  widely  discussed. 

The  Horse  as  Comrade  and  Friend 

By  EVERARD  R.  CALTHROP 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER  BY  LORD  LONSDALE. 
In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  68  illustrations  from  photos  on  art  paper, 

1Qt.net.  [yd  Edition 

Mr.  Calthrop,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the 
breeding  and  care  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  collected  the 
experiences  of  many  years  and  produced  a  book  of  deep  interest  to  horse- 
lovers  and  owners  all  over  the  world.  He  writes  easily  and  well,  and  his 
book  is  something  more  than  a  practical  manual  on  breeding,  training, 
and  kindred  matters.  His  deep-rooted  understanding  of  animals  gives 
the  book  a  value  beyond  its  technical  significance  and  will  find  it  a 
welcome  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world  where  the  horse  is  the  friend  of  man. 
There  are  68  illustrations,  chiefly  from  photos  taken  by  himself,  some  of 
which  are  unique  in  their  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree   Some  Memories  of  Him  and 
His  Life    Collected  by  MAX  BEERBOHM 

In  one  handsome  volume,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  57  illustrations 

from  original  photos  and  drawings,  21 8.  net. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  not  only  a  great  and  brilliant  actor,  he  was  a  man 
of  unusual  and  original  temperament  who,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  private 
life,  impressed  the  people  around  him  in  very  different  ways.  The  con- 
tributions of  which  his  biography  is  composed,  written  as  they  are  by  such 
distinguished  authorities  as  Lady  Tree  and  his  daughters,  Max  Beerbohm, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Haddon  Chambers,  Bernard  Shaw, 
W.  L.  Courtney  and  several  others,  cover  practically  the  whole  range  of 
his  activities,  and  together  give  a  picture  of  his  life  and  his  art  that  could  b« 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Such  a  gathering  of  famous  names  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  one  volume,  and  gives  the  book,  apart  from  its  intimate  and 
personal  nature,  an  almost  unprecedented  literary  value  and  distinction. 

Ex-King  Constantino  and  the  War 

By  MAJOR  G.  H.  M&LAS 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  illustrations  from  photos  on  art  paper, 

128.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  most  candid  and  outspoken  books  ever  published  about 
a  living  monarch."-—  The  Glob*. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  ALREADY  SOLD 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

Hatchinson's  Famous  3/6  Net  Novels 

Each  »»  crown  &vo,  printed  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound  with  most  attractive 
picture  wrapper  in  colours 

The  Lamp  in  the  Desert         ETHEL  M.  DELL 

Author  of  "  The  Bars  of  Iron,"  "  The  Hundredth  Chance  " 

(302nd  Thousand)  (240th  Thoutand) 

The  scene  of  this  all-absorbing  drama  of  married  life  is  laid  in  the 
Indian  hill  country  :  and  in  it  Miss  Ethel  M.  Dell  tells  a  powerful  and 
moving  story  of  love  and  bitter  suffering,  of  intrigue  and  grim  mystery 
which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  all  readers. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  HUTCHINSON'S  3s.  6d.  NOVELS 

By  the  Author  of  "Sinister  Street" 

Sylvia  Scarlett  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

This  great  romance  of  theatrical  life  was  most  successful  in  its  more 
expensive  form.  Sylvia,  whose  career  is  described  from  her  childhood, 
which  she  spent  as  a  boy,  to  the  days  of  her  marriage,  and  afterwards,  is  a 
striking  and  original  character. 

Sylvia  and  Michael         COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

A  charming  idyll  in  which  Sylvia,  in  search  of  her  soul,  explores  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  ends  up  on  a  very  small  ship — with  Michael. 

A  Man  and  His  Lesson  W.  B.  MAXWELL 

Author  of  "  The  Devil's  Garden,"  "  A  Remedy  Against  Sin,"  etc. 

"  All  Life  is  a  Lesson,"  the  sub-title  of  this  novel,  is  its  principal  theme, 
and  Bryan  Vaile  is  forced  to  learn  a  good  deai  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  He  passes  through  various  phases  of  social  experience  and  of  love, 
the  interest  of  the  novel  centring  in  his  love  for  two  women. 

A  brilliant  and  vivid  novel  which  will  be  as  popular  in  a  cheap  edition 
as  it  was  in  its  more  expensive  form. 

Blue  Aloes  CYNTHIA  STOCKLEY 

By  the  well-known  authoress  of  "Poppy"  (22nd  edition),  "The 
Claw  "  (i28th  thousand),  etc.,  this  book  is  one  more  eloquent  proof  of  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  South  Africa.  It  carries  in  its  pages  the  subtle 
ch»nn  and  tragedy  of  the  veldt. 
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OVER  TWO  MILLION  ALREADY  SOLD 

Hutchinson's    Famous   3/6    Net   Novels 

VOLUMES  ALREADY   PUBLISHED 

THE  HUNDREDTH  CHANGE  24oth  Tfcou^nd 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

THE  BARS  OF  IRON  302«d  Th.u««i 

By  ETHEL  M;  DELL 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM 

By  OLIVE  SCHREINER 

QUEEN  OF  THE  RUSHES  2i4thTh«u«ad 

By  ALLEN  RAINE 

THE  RELENTLESS  DESERT  42ndTk.««md 

By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

THE  HEART  OF  A  CHILD  ieth  EdWo. 

By  FRANK  DANBY 

This  is  Frank  Danby's  most  popular  novel. 

ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE  By  H.  B.  SOMERVILLE 

THE  CITY  OF  PALMS  By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

THE  DESERT  DREAMERS       By  KATHLYN   RHODES 
THE  WILL  OF  ALLAH  By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  HORIZON 

By  GILBERT  FRANKAU 

Author  of  "  Peter  Jackson,  Cigar  Merchant,"  etc. 

ROBIN  LINNET  By  E.  F.  BENSON 

Author  of  "Dodo,"  "  Up  and  Down,"  etc. 

THE  ROLL  CALL  By  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  great  Society  novel. 
SONIA  MARRIED  By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

Author  of  "  Sonia,"  "  Lady  Lilith,"  etc. 

In  crown  Svo,  printed  on  good  paper,  cloth  bound,  with  most  attractive  picfur* 
wrapper  in  colours,  3s.  Gd.  net. 
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Hutchinson's  21-  Net  Novels 

New  Volumes  for  the  Spring  1921. 

Each  volume  bound,  and  with  a  most  attractive  pictorial  wrapper 


A  SENSE  OP  HUMOUR 

THE  PURPLE  JAR 

LILLA  :  A  PART  OF  HER  LIFE 

A  WINNOWINQ 

FALLING  WATERS 

SOULS  

WINNIE  McLEOO 
NAPPY  HOUSE 
A  WELSH  WITCH 

JIMMIE  HIQGINS 

•AIT  

THE  LATEST  THING       .. 
ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  CALVARY 
AS  QOD  MADE  HER 
THE  SILVER  BRIDGE    .. 
LOVKAND  THE  WHIRLWIND 


By  Cosmo  Hamilton 
Mn.  A.  Sldgwlek 
Mrs.  Bolloc  Lowndes 
RobBit  H.  Benson 
Winifred  Graham 
V.  Rita" 
R.  W.  Campbtll 
Bareness  von  Hutttn 
Allen  Rain* 
Upt«n  Sinclair 
Dor*U  Flatau 
Harold  Begbie 
Jeremt  K.  Jsrorna 
Helen  Prcth«ro  Lew!* 
Helen  Prethero  Lewis 
Helen  Prcthero  Lewis 


Hutchinson's    2/-    Novels 


WHEN  MIOHAEL  OAME  TO  TOWN            .        .,        . .         .,  By  Madame  Alkanesl 

THE  SUNLIT  HILLS      »        ..         ..         ..  Madame  Albane«l 

HEARTS  AND  SWEETHEARTS          ..         ..  Madame  Albantal 

POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN          ..         ..  Madam< 

AN  ENGLISH  FAMILY  -        -.  Harold 

RICHARD  RAYNAL,  SOMTARY         ..         ..         , Robert  Hugo 

A  MIRROR  OF  SHALLOT       Robert  Hugh  Benson 

THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY        , '     Robert  Hugh  Benun 

THE  KING'S  ACHIEVEMENT            Robert  Hugh  Benson 

THE  CONVENTIONALISTS       Robert  Hugh  Benson 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY  f       v.        ..  Robert  Hugh  Beneon 

THE  LIGHT  INVISIBLE           Robert  Hugh  Beneon 

AN  AVERAGE  MAN '..         ..        ..  Robert  Hugh  Benson 

THE  NECROMANCERS Robert  Hugh  Benson 

LORD  OF  THE  WORLD          Retort  Hugh  Bonoon 

THE  SENTIMENTALISTS          .,  Robert  Hugh  Benea 

THE  BLOND  BEAST R.  A.  Bonnet 

OUR  ADVERSARY         M.  E.  Braddon 

THE  WOLF           «         J.  E.  Buck  rose 

THE  TOLL  BAR •         ••  J.  E.  Buckrase 

THE  GOLDEN  SWORD J.  B.  Harrii-Burtand 

THE  WATCHMAN          „        J.  B.  Harris-Burlani 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  LIES           J.  B.  Harrli-BurUuid 

THE  GREED  OF  CONQUEST J.  B.  Harrii-Burland 

THE  LION'S  CLAWS J.  B.  Harris-iurUnl 

THE  WHITI  YAWL      ..       ..        ,-        ..        ..       ..        ..  4.  B.  HarrU-Bu/laod 

id 


2/-  Novels  already  publisfied 


THE  SPY   ~        ..        ..        .,        .  .........    By  J.  3.  Nflrr1«-B«riar,* 

THE  AVALANCHE         .....  .........  <.  B.  Harrii-Burlan* 

THE  BUILDER    .,        .....  ......  .        ..  J.  6.  Harris-BurlamT 

3ABRIELLC  JANTHRY  ............  J.  B.  Harrls-Bwrlttf 

MY  LADY  FRIVOL        ..        ,  .        r»        ......        ..  Rt«a  N.  tarty 

AGQIE  CUHOON  «.,.,.,,.«•  R.  W.  Campfttlt 

DONALD  AND  HELEN  ..............  R.  W.  tampM!  ,' 

THE  MIXED  DIVISION!          ............  R.  W.  •ampfciH 

THE  STRAYING*  OF  SANDY  .......  .         ..  Daratk+a  Conytft 

TWO  IMPOSTORS  AND  TINKER       .....  .         ..        ..  Otrtthta  6»ny«rt 

THE  ARRIVAL  OP  ANTONY  „        .  .........  Darathta  tanytr* 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  OP  GANYMEDE  BUNN         ......  DoratMa  Ctnym  . 

AUNT  JANE  AND  UNCLE  JAMES     ..........  D«r«tkM  6«nytrt 

PRISONERS         ..        .,        ..        ..........  Mary  6h»lM»iUto:9f 

IN  OLD  MADRAS  ..............     '      Mrt.  B.  M.  tralrar  , 

THE  SERPENT'S  TOOTH         ............  Mrs.  B.  M   Qrakw  j 

QIVEN  IN  MARRIA8I  ............  Mn.  B.  M.  Ortkw, 

BLUE  CHINA        ..         r  .............  Mn.  B.  M.  OrthMJ 

ODDS  AND  ENDS          ..............  Mn.  B.  M.  Crakav  , 

BRIDGET       ,      ................  Mrs.  B.  M.  Crtkat 

TWILIGHT     V    ................  Frank  Danby 

•ONCERT  PITCH  ..............  Prank  Danby 

VROM  CLUE  TO  CAPTURE     ............  Dick  DttMVM 

YELLOW  ENGLISH        .,         ............  Dertta  Plata* 

KATE  OP  KATE  HALL  .........  ,        ..  Ellta  ThtmyeroW 

Pcwler 

MARGUERITE'S  WONDERFUL  YEAR         ........  Matel  Barnw-Granfly 

TWO  IN  A  TENT-AND  JANE          ..........  Ma*«l  BarnM-Gmndy 

HILARY  ON  HER  OWN          ..        ..........  Mabtl  Barnts-Grvndf 

PATRICIA  PLAYS  A  PART     ............  Matel  Bwnw-Qmndf 

THE  THIRD  MISS  WENDERBY         ..........  Maiil  Barnw-Qrundy 

AN  UNDRESSED  HEROINE     „        ..........  MabeJ  Banrn-Grundy 

THE  VACILLATIONS  OP  HAIEL       ••        ••        ..        •-         ••  Mabsl  Barnts-flrundy 

HER  MAD  MONTH        ..............  Mahal  Bnrn«-6riin<y 

THE  WEDDING  GOWN  OF  "OLE  MISS"  .  iertrud*  Griffiths 

•  HIFFON'S  MARRIAGE  «         .,         ........  "Gyp" 

AJVE  OP  THE  NEVER-NEVER  ..........  Mrs.  AEiMU  tOTK 

LITTLE  BLUE  PIGEON  ..         .,        ........  A.  G.  Hate* 

ADAM'S  CLAY     .  .        »        .  .        .  .        ........  Coima  Hamflft* 

(THE  PRINCESS  OP  NEW  YORK        ~         ........  OWIM  Namilttii 

WHERE  YOUR  TBEAEORE  18         ,  .........  0Mtrlei  Harradao 

BY  ORDER  OP  THE  CZAR     „         ,  .........  ^M«fh  HatUn 

•KINQSMEAD        ..        „        .  ...........  Barsnan  von  Hafftn 

THE  BAG  OP  SAFFRON          .  ...........  Baronosi  von  Huttw 

THE  GREEN  PATCH      .,        ............  Baronttt  van  Hottm 

MAGPIE  ................          BaroiMN  van  HHttsn 

THE  LORDSHIP  OP  LOVE      ..        r  .........          Barantst  von  Hottta 

MARIA  .  .        „        ............  Baronass  van  Hut  test 

«f  HE  FILIBUSTERS        ..............  C.  J.  OulcIHf*  Hyna 

THE  LOST  CONTINENT  ..        ..........  0.  4,  Qitcttffa  Hya« 

PAIR  MARGARET     „....„...  H.  Rid«r  Haggard 

MADEMOIIIUE  OELEITB     .        .......  .        ..  A,  P.  Knl|k| 

IQ 


Hutcliinson's  2/-  Novels  already  published— continued 


** GOOD  OLD  ANNA" .         .,         B|  Mrs.  BellOO-LowndOl 

IOVE  AND  THE  ORESCENT Mrs.  A.  0.  Inchbold 

OAMARI8  ,        ~        tucai  Maltt 

•V  RIGHT  OP  SWORD  A.  W.  Marchmonl 

A  DASH  FOR  A  THRONI       A.  W.  Marchmont 

THE  GREAT  INTERRUPTION  ..         W.  B.  Maxwell 

Hi  COTTON  WOOL        W.  B.  Maxwell 

Hits.  THOMPSON  -         ,. W.  B.  Maxwell 

THE  RAQQED  MES3EN8TR W.  B.  Maxwell 

THE  DEVIL'S  GARDEN  W.  B,  Maxwell 

THE  ONE  WHO  LOOKED  ON  P.  P.  Montrewr 

THE  RISE  OP  RAYMOND       P.  Frankfort  Moort 

THE  WHITE  CAUSEWAY        P.  Frankfort  Mow 

THE  GREAT  WHITE  HAND    ..         .  tl.  E.  Muddock 

THE  ELUSIVE  PIMPERNEL Baronws  Orczy 

A  BRIDE  OF  THE  PLAINS Baroness  Orczy 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT Baroness  Orcxy 

A  TRUE  WOMAN         .......        Baroness  Orexy 

MEADOWSWEET Baroness  Orexy 

ftHE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR Baroness  Orexy 

WILD  YOUTH Sir  Gilbert  Park«f 

jfHI  THREE  BROTHERS         Ed«n  Phfllpotts 

IOOHFESS10NS  OF  A  LADIES'  MAN  William  Le  Quoai 

(THE  UNDER  SECRETARY William  Lo  Qusax 

fTHE  GAMBLERS  WHIiam  Lo  QuiM 

AARTHOWEN      ..        Allen  Ralno 

A  WELSH  SINGER        AHen  Rains 

«Y  BERWEN  BANKC Allen  Ralno 

TORN  SAILS       , , .        , ,  Allen  Ralno 

THALASSA          , Mrs.  BaHlie  Roynoldl 

THE  MAN  WHO  WON  ..        .          Mrs.  Baillle  Reynolds 

A  QUAKER  WOOING    ..        .. Mrs.  Fred  Reynold! 

.THE  WAX  IMAGE         Ksthlyn  Rhodes 

THE  STRAIGHT  RACE Kathlyn  Rhedos 

THE  DESERT  DREAMED8 Kathlyn  Rhodes 

THE  WILL  OP  ALLAH  ..        r Kathlyn  Rhodes 

SWEET  LIFE       ..         ,,          ..  Kathlyn 

AFTERWARDS    ..        ..         Kathlyn 

THE  MAKING  OP  A  SOUL ..  Kathlyn  Rhodes 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  DEIIRT Kathlyn  Rhodes 

SANDS  OF  GOLD  Kathlyn 

CALVARY..         ..         ...         ...         .. "RHt" 

KITTY  THE  RAQ  _     .,  "Rita" 

HALF  A  TRUTH  ..         ..         r "  RIti" 

PEG  THE  RAKE  ,  "Rita" 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  KISSJ5I       Berta  Ruoft 

7JII  VAJ>  WITH  WiHQS        ,,       ,.       „       ..       ..       .,  Bojta  Ruck 


Hutchiason's  2/-  Novels  already  published— continued 


HIS  OFFICIAL  FIANCEE         n        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    By  Bsrta  Ruck 

MISS  MILLIONS'  MAID           , B«rta  Ruck 

THE  GIRLS  AT  HIS  BILLET Berta  Ruek 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  ROSAMUND  FAYRE            Berta  Rack 

ANTHONY  WILDING Rafaal  SabaUnl 

THE  TRAMPLING  OF  THE  LILIES Rafael  Sabatlnl 

THE  SHAME  OF  MOTLEY ..  Rafael  Sabatinl 

THE  BANNER  OF  THE  BULL           Rafael  Sabatlnl 

THE  SNARE        , Rafael  Sabatlnl 

LITANY  LANE     ..        Mrs.  BalHfc  Saunden 

THE  MAYORESS'S  WOOING ..  Mil.  BalHIa  Saumtors 

LADY  Q Mrs.  Ba!l!i«  Saaafcn 

THE  INHERITANCE      ..        .,        Una  L.  Silbarrad 

THE  LYNDWOOD  AFFAIR ..  Una  L.  Siliwrrad 

KING  COAL         Upton  Sinclair 

THE  THREE  SISTERS  ..        ...        -  May  Sinclair 

THE  GREAT  AGE  ..     ,.        » J.  0.  Snalth 

THE  BEACH  OF  DREAMS     «.     ~       «       •-•       «-       -  H.  do  Vere  Stacpeola 

IN  BLUE  WATERS        ..        , H.  do  Vere  Staepoota 

THE  PEARL  FISHERS            H.  da  Vere  Stacpoefo 

THE  BLUE  HORIZON H.  d«  Vere  Staepoole 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SEA          H.  de  Vere  8tacpao!« 

CORPORAL  JACQUES  OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGION         ..        ..  H.  ds  Vera  Stacpsale 

THE  REEF  OF  STARS           .,.        ..        ,.        .,        ..        ...  H.  da  V«r«  Stacpotla 

UNDER  BLUE  SKIES H.  do  Vere  8tacpo»!3 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FLOWERS  ..        ,.        ..        Mrs.  H.  d*  Vert  Stacpult 

A  KING  IN  BABYLON  , •        ••  Burton  E.  Stmnson 

LITTLE  COMRADE        . .        . .        .  -,        . ,        . .        •-•        . .  Burton  E.  StevemtM 

.THE  COMBINED  MAZE          .. May  Sinclair 

APRIL  FOLLY             ra       ..       ..       ..       .-.       «       =  Cynthia  Stockley 

BLUE  ALOES     „       ..       ..       .,       ..       ..       ^       «  Cynthia  Stockley 

VIRGINIA  OF  THE  RHODESIANS     ..        ..        ..        ...        .,  Cynthia  Stockley 

PERSUASIVE  PEGGY    ..        .,        ,.        ..        .,        ...        .,  Maravsna  Thompson 

DAVID  AND  JONATHAN        , E.  Temple  Thurtton 

MAX Mrs.  K.  0.  Thunton 

THE  WEB  OF  THE  SPIDER ..  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 

BOUNDARY  HOUSE ..        ..        ..        .,  Peggy  Webllng 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND    ..        ..        M.  P.  Willcockl 

CHANGE -        M.  P.  Willcocks 

A  SPECKLED  BIRD      ..        ..        ..        .. Augusta  Evans  Wilson 

THE  WIFE'S  TRIALS    ..        .. Emma  Jane  Worbolse 

EVELYN'S  STORY         ..        ..        „        ..        ..        s.        ..  Emma  Jane  Worbolst 

THE  LEVEL  TRACK     .......  Curtl,  Yorke 

J°YCE "        - BurtlsYorko 

SHE  WHO  MEANT  WELL       ..        .,        „        Curtis  Yorko 

THE  MONOMANIAC       ..        „        ..        „        ..        .,        ..  Emilo  Zola 

THE  LADIES'  PARADISE       ..        „        M  Emlle  Zola 

Bound  in  Paper,  with  Pictorial  Covey,  1/6  net. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LONDON  GIRL          0       .       „        M  By  Ellzafrstf.  York  MMHi 
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Hutchinson's    I/-    Net   Series    of    Copyright    Novels 

With  most  attractive  pictorial  covers  in  colour 

NEW  VOLUMES    FOR  THE   SPRING,   1921 

MOLLIE'8  PRINCE       By  Rosa  N.  Carey 

LIFE'S  TRIVIAL  ROUND       Rosa  N.  Carey 

DR.  LUTTRELL'S  FIRST  PATIENT  Rosa  N.  Carey 

MY  LADY  FRIVOL Rosa  N.  Carey 

ALL  IN  A  MONTH Allen  Raine 

MARRIED  IN  HASTE Evelyn  Everett  Green 

THE  BRIDE'S  MIRROR         Mrs.  Baillie  Saunders 

SANDY'S  LOVE  AFFAIR        S.R.Crockett 

THE  CAP  OF  YOUTH Madame  Albanesi 

POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN         Madame  Albanesi 

MARRIAGE  BY  CAPTURE Bertha  M.  Clay 

THE  GAMBLERS         Wm.  Le  Queux 

FROM  CLUE  TO  CAPTURE Dick  Donovan 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MARSEILLES  Entile  Zola 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED 

OLIVIA  AND  OTHERS  ..        By  Charles  Garvlce 

STORY  OF  A  PASSION          Charles  Garvlce 

SIGNA'S  SWEETHEART         Charles  Garvice 

MISTRESS  OF  COURT  REGINA        Charles  Garvlce 

LOVE  DECIDES  Charles  Garvlce 

VIOLET Charles  Garvice 

KYRA'8  FATE Charles  Garvice 

MY  LOVe  KITTY ..  Charles  Garvlce 

PAID  FOR         Charles  Garvlce 

8H£  LOVED  HIM        Charles  Garvlce 

THE  GIRL  IN  LOVE Charles  Garvlce 

AT  LOVE'S  COST         Charles  Garvlce 

LINKED  BY  FATE Charles  Qarvlce 

LOVE  THE  TYRANT Charles  Garvlce 

A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE  Charles  Garvlce 

THE  MARQUIS..        . Charles  Garvice 

SWEET  AS  A  ROSE Charles  Garvice 

HEART  FOR  HEART  Charles  Garvlce 

NELL  OF  8HORNE  MILLS Charles  Garvlce 

LEOLA  DALE'S  FORTUNE Charles  Garrict 

A  GIRL  OF  SPIRIT Charles  Garvice 

WHERE  LOVE  LEADS          Charles  Garvice 

FLORI8 Charles  Garvlce 

WICKED  SIR  DARE Charles  Garvice 

MI88  E8TCOURT          Charles  Garvlce 

NELLIE  Charles  Garvlce 

REUBEN Charles  Garvlce 

COUNTRY  LOVE          Charles  Garvlce 

THAT  STRANGE  GIRL  Charles  Garvlce 

GOLD  IN  THE  GUTTER         Charles  Garvice 

THE  HEIR  OF  VERINQ         Charles  Garvlce 

A  NAMELESS  SIN        Charlotte  Brame 

A  DARK  MARRIAGE  MORN  Charlotte  Brame 

THROWN  ON  THE  WORLD  Charlotte  Brame 

THE  DUKE'S  SECRET  Charlotte  Brame 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  HATTON Charlotte  Brame 

THE  ELUSIVE  PIMPERNEL  ..        .. Baroness  Orczy 

A  TRUE  WOMAN  Baroness  Orczy 

A  RULER  OF  PRINCES  Baroness  Orczy 

MEADOWSWEET         Baroness  Orczy 

A  BRIDE  OF  THE  PLAINS  Baroness  Orexy 

THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR  ,.        „  Baroness  Orczy 
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The  Best  Stories  by  the  Best  Writers, 

HUTCHINSON'S   MAGAZINE 

is  now  established  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of 
modern  magazines.  This  position  has  been  attained  by  giving 
the  great  reading  public  better  value  than  that  given  by  other 
magazines.  Every  story  (no  matter  how  popular  its  author) 
has  to  go  through  the  mill,  and  as  a  result  only  the  best  stories 
appear  in  "HUTCHINSON'S  MAGAZINE."  The  following 
leading  Authors  are  contributing  good  stories — 

Ethel  M.  Dell  Gilbert  Frankau  Jeffary  Farnoi 

Robert  Hichens  Frank  Swinnerton  Gertrude  Page 

"Sapper"  William  Le  Queux  Ruby  M.  Ayres 

Baroness  Orczy  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole 

Kathiyn  Rhodes  Stacy  Aumonler  Alice  Perrfn 

George  Birmingham  Herbert  Jenkins  W.  L.  George 

Berta  Ruck  0.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson  Mrs.  Balliie  Reynolds 

May  Sinclair  E.  F.  Benson  Marjory  Bowen 

Stephen  tfcKenna  Mabel  Barnes-Grundy  J.E.Buckrose(etc.,eic.) 

"  HUTCHINSON'S  MAGAZINE  "  is  now  a  fine  art  production, 
produced  on  the  best  super-calendered  paper,  and  the  best 
artists  have  been  engaged  to  illustrate  the  stories. 

Monthly  I/-  Net. 

A  Complete  Novel  by  a  Leading  Author 
appears  every  month  in  the 

Sovereign  Magazine 

Price   Bd. 

The  Popular  Magazine,  containing 

Stories  by  the  Leading  Authors, 

including 

Gsorge  Birmingham  J.  E.  Buckrose 

Kathiyn  Rhodes  Stacy  Aumonier 

Bcrta  Ruck  Herbert  Jenkins 

11  Sapper"  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Charles  Garvlce  Mrs.  BailSie  Reynolds 
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DRAWING  DESIGN 

Monthly  1/6  net. 

A  Magazine  which  was  founded  five  years  ago  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  pictorial  and  applied  art.  Its  programme  has  been  mainly 
practical,  and  its  aim  has  been  to  supply  helpful  information,  advice,  and 
news  for  artists,  designers,  teachers,  and  students: 

A  NEW  SERIES  of  the  Magazine  has  now  commenced,  larger,  more 
fully  illustrated,  and  issued  with  a  beautiful  coloured  cover  each  month. 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  link  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  between  the 
designer  and  the  producer,  whose  success  depends  upon  the  skill  of  those 
who  execute  his  commissions ;  and  it  will  appeal  both  to  an  appreciative 
public  and  to  artists. 

It  keeps  the  community  informed  on  matters  that  concern  them  in  the 
art  world,  and  suggests  to  artists  ideas  for  fuller  usefulness,  opening  up  new 
roads  to  prosperity  and  success.  It  will  contain  articles  on  Figure* 
drawing,  Cartooning,  Fashion-drawing,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  artist,  together  with  advice  for  the  ever-growing  public  on  whose 
proper  understanding  of  artistic  principles  the  artist  and  designer  rely  for 
appreciation. 

This  new  and  enlarged  Magazine  appears  monthly,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  Newsagents'.  Booksellers',  and  the  Bookstalls  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonies,  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence'per  "copy.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  is.  8d., 
stamps  or  postal  order.  The  annual  subscription  for  12  months'  copies 
at  the  presentprice  and  under  the  new  postage  rates,  sent  post  free,  is  205. 
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